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THE INSURANCE INVESTIGATION in New York has attracted a great 
deal of attention in financial circles, particularly the revelations show- 
ing the relations existing between the insurance companies on the one 
hand and the banks and trust companies on the other. While the fact 
has been brought out that the banks and trust companies owned or con- 
trolled by the insurance companies may render the latter valuable 
legitimate service, it has also been made to appear that they render a 
service which the insurance companies ought not to require and that the 
banks and trust companies should not perform. It is one thing for a 
trust company to employ its machinery in the legitimate purchase of 
high-class investments for the parent insurance company; but it is 
quite another thing for the trust company to be made use of to take 
over and carry assets of a character that the insurance company does 
not wish to appear in its balance-sheet. 

Some of the facts brought to light show a regrettable lack of the 
finer and higher sense of appreciation of the duties and responsibilities 
of trusteeship on the part of those charged with the handling of the 
vast funds entrusted to the life insurance companies. 

The accumulation of enormous sums of money in the hands of life 
insurance companies and Savings banks is bound to give rise to serious 
problems when this money comes to be invested. For many years the 
Legislature of New York has been under pressure from interests that 
desired to sell securities to the Savings banks, and it was only quite re- 
cently that a general investment law was passed which will, it is be- 
lieved, put a stop to the scandals possible under the former order of 
things. Perhaps the law relating to the handling of insurance funds 
could be so modified as to prevent the recurrence of conditions like 
those which have lately been the subject of so much unfavorable com- 
ment. 

Absolute control over several hundred millions of dollars is a tre- 
mendous power to be lodged in the hands of one man. To avoid mistakes 
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in the management of so large a fund would imply almost superhuman 
wisdom, and perhaps it would also require superhuman virtue to ad- 
minister such a trust without being in some measure influenced, directly 
or indirectly, by considerations other than those which should obtain. 
Too much money, like too much honor, is a burden rather heavy for a 


man who hopes for heaven. 

If the investigation of the insurance companies shall result in check- 
ing their growth for a time, it will probably be of great benefit to the 
policyholders. There has been, unquestionably, too much racing f 
big totals; and the present problem would seem to be not how to ge 
more business, but how to take better care of that already in hand. 

Notwithstanding the conspicuous faults in insurance manage) 
which have been brought to the surface by the investigation of the | 
lative committee, it is at least well to bear in mind that the sol\ 
of none of the companies appears to be in doubt. Their invest 
upon the whole, are of a very high character. It is, of course, di 
able that such an investigation has been rendered necessary ; but its 
sults can hardly fail to aid in clearing up the financial atmosphere. 


THE NEXT FINANCIAL PANIC will put to the test a large number of 
small banks that thus far have encountered only fair weather. This will 
give a better clue to the comparative safety of large and small banks 
than it has heretofore been possible to obtain, so far as the National 
banks are concerned. 

If the country should again be visited by a panic as severe as that 
of 1893, it would perhaps result in a greater number of bank failures 
than occurred in that memorable year. There would be, in the first 
place, many more banks in existence in the later period than there were 
in the former, and of those a much larger proportion of the National 
banks would be of small capital, owing to the change in the National 
Banking Law, made in March, 1900, permitting banks to organize with 
a minimum capital of $25,000, instead of $50,000, the lowest limit 
until that time. But these elements tending to increase the number 
of failures would be counteracted to a considerable extent by the closer 
community of interest that has grown up among the banks. At least, 
this is the general belief. Possibly, however, where this community 
of interest amounts virtually to a system of branch banking, it may, 
conceivably, be a source of weakness rather than of strength; for if the 
head bank finds itself unable to stand the strain, its dependents 
hardly be expected to survive. But it is more probable that the uni 
tion of banks into certain groups will prove of great benefit, not 
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to the banks immediately concerned, but to all the banks and the com- 
mercial interests of the country generally, when the next panic comes. 

Periods of depression are unavoidable; and probably while fear is 
so easily communicable as now, it is blind optimism to indulge in the 
hope that panics are altogether preventable. But their destructive in- 
fluences may certainly be held in check by wise and united action. Ac- 
cording to the periodic theory of panics, our next cataclysm should oe- 
cur in 1913; but whether it will arrive on schedule time cannot be 
assumed with certainty. Financial prognosticators have not yet been 
able to predict the recurrence of panics as accurately as eclipses of the 
sun and moon can be foretold. The old-established banks are growing 
stronger all the time—stronger in the capacity of their management, 
stronger in the public confidence, and stronger in their surplus funds. 
It is doubtless well understood by most bankers that the present season 
)f prosperity is favorable to making their banks as secure as possible 
against the financial storms which, let us hope, may be long delayed, 


but which sooner or later may be expected to put in an appearance. 


‘THE IMPORTATION OF GOLD to meet the fall demand for money calls 
attention to one of the defects of our currency and banking system. 
There are, of course, several causes that render the international move- 
ment of gold perfectly natural; but a temporary seasonal demand for 
currency, such as that now existing here, hardly appears to be one of 
them—at least, less costly and more expeditious ways of meeting this 
demand might be called to mind. If the state of the bond market is 
not favorable to the issue of bank notes, no more can be issued; and the 
only way the supply of bonds could be increased would be to call Con- 
gress together and make a fresh issue. This would take time. As a 
matter of fact the outstanding notes have been constantly kept at such 
a high figure that there is no margin for additional issues when most 
needed. 

We have this extra demand for money at stated times with regular 
frequency, and it would be advantageous to the banking and business 
community if some means could be provided for meeting it that would 
not be open to the objections that can be urged against the slow and ex- 
pensive importation of gold or the clumsy method of issuing notes based 
on bonds. Voluntary action on the part of the banks, by a proper use 
of reserves, even under the present system, could do much; but prob- 
ably no adequate relief can be obtained until compulsory measures are 
adopted for retiring the excess of bank notes that now continue in cir- 
culation even in times of slackened business. 
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Tur HaGur ConrereNceE is to be reconvened, probably some time 
during the coming year, on the invitation of the Czar, to whose in- 
itiative the first meeting in 1899 was due. It may be surmised, in view 
of intermediate events, that the enthusiasm then manifested by the 
tussian ruler in the cause of universal peace has measurably grown by 
this time. 

So long as the desire for gain continues one of the dominant traits 
of human character, and while there are still rich lands held by weaker 
races, it is perhaps too much to expect that war can be abolished, at least 
within the near future. But if war cannot be entirely prevented, a resort 
to it, except as a last extremity, may be assured; and if it does come in 
the end, its horrors may be mitigated and the embroilment of other 
nations in the dispute may be made improbable. 

It cannot be denied that war often brings benefits both to the victors 
and to the vanquished; but the practical question to be considered is 
whether these benefits may not be secured in ways more economical and 
more humane. A reliance on war as a means of settling international 
controversies compels each nation, or a certain group, to be always 
struggling to maintain a naval and military strength equal to that of 
possible antagonists. The fear lest this equilibrium be disturbed en- 
genders a rivalry that involves a continually increasing scale of ex- 
penditures for warlike purposes. One nation is perpetually striving not 
to be outdone by another. Impelled by considerations of national safety, 
such expenditures may be pushed to the utmost extent that the tax- 
paying capacity of a people will allow. Moreover, the settling of dis- 
putes between nations by going to war does not assure a just determina- 
tion of the points at issue. Victory usually goes not to the side having 
the strongest cause, but to the side having the strongest battalions. 
Money and force are often quite as potential, on the field of war, as a 
righteous cause. If for the passion and brutality of physical combat 
there could be substituted a careful and judicial weighing of the prob- 
lems at stake, by a court similar to The Hague tribunal, it would seem 
that the chance of an equitable adjustment of the differences would 
be greatly improved. Within their own boundaries, nations are careful 
to make provision for protecting the weak against the aggressions of the 
strong. Nor is it unreasonable to ask that in their dealings with each 
other nations shall have “a decent respect to the opinions of mankind.” 
As the relations of the different countries of the world become more 
intimate, no nation on going to war can afford to disregard that sense 
of justice which is becoming universal. 

The expansion of commerce and the redistribution of population no 
longer call for territorial aggrandizement. Even with aboriginal races, 
it is not only more humane but more profitable to convert them into 
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purchasers of commodities than to annihilate them. The inhabitants 
of the tropical regions of Africa are doubtless better suited to that 
climate than the people of the European States that are struggling to 
become their masters. In fact, despite the shortcomings of humanity 
at large, there are comparatively few people who cannot be put to 
better use than being set up as targets. Although modern implements 
of war have tremendous destructive power, they are very costly. It is 
said that it costs at least $710 to fire a twelve-inch gun. 

A complete realization of the ideals of those who, on humane grounds, 
are opposed to war may be far off, but there seems to be a considerable 
sentiment, growing in volume year by year, in favor of settling diffi- 
culties by arbitration wherever possible. International controversies are 
often due to misunderstanding, and it is perhaps not too much to expect 
that as nations become better acquainted with each other, and as edu- 
cation is more widely diffused, there will be less of a disposition to take 
up the sword. 

In reconvening The Hague Conference the Czar has given the great 
powers of the world an opportunity of relieving themselves of some of 
the burdens that are inseparably attached to the maintenance of a 
large military establishment. 


CORPORATION CONTRIBUTIONS TO CAMPAIGN FUNDS are again the sub- 
ject of much interest, owing to the testimony of one of the witnesses 
before the committee of the New York Legislature appointed to in- 
vestigate the insurance companies of that State. The witness in ques- 
tion frankly said that he had contributed money in both the McKINLEY 
and RoosEVELT campaigns. He had done this, he said, on his own re- 
sponsibility, and in the exercise of his best judgment as to what 
was necessary, in this particular instance, to protect the interest of the 
company’s policyholders. 

In former times those who presided over the shrines of the respective 
deities having the affairs of mortals under their control did quite a 
thriving trade in supplying oracular utterances suited to the varying 
needs of those who consulted the gods and goddesses of those days. ‘These 
superstitions have passed away, but in their stead have come many-headed 
and unappeasable monsters who must be propitiated with votive offerings 


before the vast transactions incident to modern business enterprise can 


go forward without interruption. Ignorance and greed have their count- 
less shrines where tribute must be paid. 

Whether the political contributions made by the President of the New 
York Life Insurance Company, out of the company’s funds, were proper 
or not—a point exhaustively discussed in the public press—no doubt Mr. 
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McCa.u acted in the sincere belief that he was making a use of his com- 
pany’s money that would inure to the benefit of the policyholders. He 
thought, and not without good reason, that the company’s investments 
would suffer heavy depreciation in the event of the gold standard being 
overthrown by Bryan or weakened by the lukewarm policy of Judge 
PARKER’s political sponsors. 


In national politics it would seem that many of those who contro] 


sound and legitimate business enterprises believe it necessary to pay larg: 
sums for protection against the dangerous schemes of the demagogue 
who, for his own ends, inflames popular prejudices and ignorance. In 
State affairs, the Legislatures are, in too many cases, under the sway 
of a “boss,” who is himself quite often controlled by the dominating 
railway or other corporation of the State. Where such conditions exist. 
the spirit of barter and sale enters more or less into certain kinds of 
legislation. 

Much plausible argument can be adduced to excuse the political con- 
tributions made by the great corporations of the country. In fact, 
while there is imminent danger of an impairment of a corporation’s pro- 
perty as a result of political hostility, the corporation can hardly bi 
blamed for taking such measures as are deemed necessary to defend itsel! 
against the aggressions of ignorance and greed. 

3ut when all is said, the practice of making such contributions i- 
wholly bad, even when the money is used for legitimate campaign pur- 
poses, as has been assumed to be the case in what has been written above. 
As the people advance in intelligence, no honestly-conducted busines- 
need buy immunity from unprincipled attacks, but can safely defy the 
forces of unscrupulousness and greed. 

The appropriate remedy for existing evils is the overthrow of the 
political boss and the return of power to the hands of the people. It is 
only when political affairs are guided by a sound public opinion that 
legitimate corporate enterprises are safe from the predatory raids of 
political bandits. ‘The corporations that make contributions to political 
campaign funds at least lay themselves open to the suspicion that they 
have received, or expect, some unfair advantage over the public. They 
also foster the power of the boss whose existence depends upon the hos- 
tility he can excite against corporate wealth, and who is forever engineer- 
ing hostile legislation under the guise of protecting the public welfare. 

There is evidence—not so strong, perhaps, as it should be, but at 
least cognizable—in New York, in Philadelphia and in Missouri, as well 
as in the administration of Federal affairs, that a clearer understanding 
of the respective rights of the corporations and of the public is beginning 
to manifest itself. 
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EXCESSIVE LOANS BY NATIONAL BANKS are discussed in this issue 
by Mr. Gro. M. Corrin, former Deputy Comptroller of the Currency. 
Mr. Corrin’s long identification with the Comptroller’s office, where he 
had the oversight of examinations and reports, will give additional 
weight to his views regarding the loans made by National banks in excess 
of the limit prescribed in section 5200 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States. He believes that this provision of the law is a whole- 
some one, and that a stricter enforcement of it will materially reduce 
the number of failures of National banks. 

Heretofore great difficulty has been experienced in fixing upon di- 
rectors the responsibility for violations of the law; but now when in- 
fractions of the law occur the directors are required to sign the reply 
to the Comptroller’s letter calling the attention of the officers of the 
bank to such violations. Just what the effect of this will be may be 
inferred by a careful reading of the following provision of section 5239 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, relating to violations of the 
National Banking Act: 

“And in cases of such violation, every director who participated in 
or assented to the same shall be held liable in his personal and individual 
capacity for all damages which the association, its shareholders, or any 
other person shall have sustained in consequence of such violation.” 

When a bank fails in consequence of violating any of the provisions 
of the National Banking Act, it can now be clearly established that the 
directors were cognizant of the illegal acts, and they can be held indi- 
vidually liable therefor. This should go far toward preventing the 
failure of National banks. 

Although the record which these institutions have made is, on the 
whole, highly creditable as showing almost absolute security, the rapid 
growth in the number of the National banks renders it important that 
every reasonable precaution should be taken to still further insure 
the solvency of every bank in the system. 

In succeeding issues of the MaGazINE we shall present other articles 
by Mr. Corrin on subjects of present practical interest to the bankers 
of the country. 





THE ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE, the terms of which were recently 
made public, possesses world-wide significance. This new compact dif- 
fers from the one it supersedes in one important particular. The form- 
er treaty provided for interference on the part of either of the con- 
tracting nations when attacked by more than one hostile power; but the 
present alliance goes much further by agreeing that when either of the 
signatory powers becomes engaged in war in defense of its interests 
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or territorial rights the other shall make common cause with it in carry- 
ing on the war and in concluding the terms of peace. 

An avowed object of the alliance is to preserve the territorial integ- 
rity and political independence of the Chinese Empire, and to secure 
equal trade rights in that country to other nations; to recognize the 
paramount interests of Japan in Korea and the right of Great Britain 
to take the measures deemed necessary to protect the Indian frontier 
against invasion. 

The weakened condition of China has for a long time rendered that 
country subject to the depredations of other countries desiring to extend 
their trade and territory in that direction. That the Chinese Empire 
has not already been parcelled out among the nations of Europe is 
perhaps due as much to the inability of those nations to agree on a 
proper division of the spoils as to any other considerations. Even with 
this restraining influence, more or less gobbling up of territory and pre- 
empting of trading rights has been going on for some time. The check 
that was administered to Russian aggression by the victory of the 
Japanese arms will be effectually extended to all other countries sim- 
ilarly disposed, by the terms of the recent treaty of alliance between 
Great Britain and Japan. This compact makes for greater political 
tranquillity in the Orient and assures a fair field for carrying on the 
activities of trade in that part of the world. 


cee ce 


THE RENEWAL OF REFUNDING of the public debt, recently announced 
by the Secretary of the Treasury is in consequence of the approaching 
issue of bonds to supply funds for construction work on the Panama 
Canal. Before going into debt any further the Secretary desires to 
provide for staving off the payment of maturing obligations to some 
more convenient season. 

With the unexampled prosperity and the abundant revenues of the 
past few years provision might have been made for paying off substan- 
tially all the debt soon to mature. This would have had quite as stimu- 
lating an effect upon the public credit as the extension of the debt will 
have. But, of course, to pay a debt that can be indefinitely renewed is 
too old-fashioned to meet the ideas of modern financiers. Nevertheless, 
the policy of perpetuating the bonded debt is, under present circum- 
stances, a bad one, as the results will prove before long if existing ten- 
dencies are not checked. The blame, however, rests primarily upon Con- 
gress, and not upon the Secretary of the Treasury. 





EXCESSIVE LOANS BY NATIONAL BANKS. 


The following article on loans by National banks in excess of the amount 
which the law permits to be loaned to one individual, firm, ete., was pre- 
pared for The Bankers’ Magazine by Geo. M. Coffin, Vice-President of the 
Phenix National Bank, New York city, and formerly Deputy Comptroller of the 
Currency. 

Mr. Coffin is a native of Charleston, S. C. After being educated there and 
engaging in business for some years, he entered the office of the Comptroller 
of the Currency, under Mr. Trenholm, in May, 1886, and was soon after made 
Chief of the Division of Issues. In 1888 he was transferred to the head of 
the Reports Division, the duties of which included the supervision of ex- 
aminers’ reports. He greatly improved the system of handling the work com- 
ing under his direction. The present form of examiners’ reports was adopted 
by Comptroller Lacey at the suggestion of Mr. Coffin. In March, 1896, Mr. 
Coffin was promoted to be Deputy Comptroller, on the unsolicited recom- 
mendation of Comptroller Eckels. Mr. Coffin’s work in the Comptroller’s 
office extended over a period of twelve years, during which he enjoyed the 
confidence and esteem of Comptrollers Trenholm, Lacey, Hepburn, Eckels and 
Dawes. In 1898 Mr. Coffin resigned as Deputy Comptroller, to accept the 
Vice-Presidency of the Phenix National Bank of New York. 


The policy of calling the attention of directors of National banks to all 
violations of law revealed by examinations which the Comptroller of the 
Currency is now said to be putting into general practice, makes interesting 
a discussion of one provision of the law which is most frequently violated; 
namely, that applying to what are known as “excessive loans.” The text 
of the law is contained in section 5200, National Bank Act, as follows: 


“The total liabilities to any association, of any person, or of any company, 
corporation, or firm, for money borrowed, including, in the liabilities of a 
company or firm, the liabilities of the several members thereof, shall at no 
time exceed one-tenth part of the amount of the capital stock of such associa- 
tion actually paid in. But the discount of bills of exchange drawn in good 
faith against actually existing values, and the discount of commercial or 
business paper actually owned by the person negotiating the same, shall not 
be considered as money borrowed.” 

The meaning of this is that no National bank can lend directly, or by 
evasion, to any person, company, firm or corporation an amount exceed- 
ing one-tenth of its capital stock actually paid in, not including its surplus 
fund, to which the law makes no reference in this connection. Nor does 
it matter whether such “money borrowed” is secured in any way by endorse- 
ments, collateral, or otherwise, for the law makes no such exception. In 
reckoning the liabilities of a firm or company, the liabilities of the several 
members of such firm or company must be counted against the firm or 
company, but in the case of a corporation, money borrowed individually by 
shareholders of such corporation is not to be counted against the cor- 
poration. But the restriction applies only to “money borrowed,” for the 
law distinctly excepts the discount of bona fide bills of exchange and of 
commercial or business paper. In other words, when a person, firm, com- 
pany, or corporation is liable to a bank with a capital of $1,000,000 for 
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$100,000 “money borrowed,” the bank may lawfully discount for either of 
them bills of exchange or commercial or business paper without limit as 
to amount. 

One peculiarity of the law is that it does not limit the amount of “money 
borrowed” by one National bank from another, because a National bank 
within the meaning of the National Bank Act is an “association” and not 
a “corporation.” 

That section 5200 has been constantly and frequently violated is no 
secret, for in his report for 1898 the Comptroller made the following state- 
ment: “Since the institution of the National banking system the viola- 
tion of this provision has been common; and the Comptroller, though al- 
lowing no known violation to escape his written protest, finds great practical 
difficulty in his endeavors to enforce this requirement. On Sept. 20, 1898, 
the date of the last call by the Comptroller for statements of condition of 
National banks, 1124 banks, constituting nearly one-third of the entire num- 
ber of banks in the system, reported loans in excess of the limit allowed by 
section 5200, Revised Statutes of the United States.” 

At the end of some thirty-five years of the life of the system one-third of 
the entire number of banks are officially reported to be violating the law 
and the administrative officer openly acknowledges that he finds great practi- 
cal difficulty in enforcing it, for the reason that the only penalty for such a 
violation is that prescribed by section 5239, as follows: 


“Tf the directors of any National banking association shall knowing] 
violate, or knowingly permit any of the officers, agents, or servants of the 
association to violate any of the provisions of this title, all the rights, 
privileges and franchises of the association shall be thereby forfeited. Such 
violation shall, however, be determined and adjudged by a proper circuit, 
district or Territorial court of the United States, in a suit brought for that 
purpose by the Comptroller of the Currency, in his own name before the 
association shall be declared dissolved. And in cases of such violation, every 
director who participated in or assented to the same shall be held liable in 
his personal and individual capacity for all damages which the association. 
its shareholders, or any other person shall have sustained in consequencs 
of such violation.” 


In brief, the Comptroller (and he alone) must bring suit in a United 
States court and prove that the directors have knowingly violated the law or 
allowed it to be violated by the officers, in which case the bank must cease 
to do business and be closed, and every director who shared in or assented 
to the violation is personally liable for any damages sustained by the closed 
bank, its shareholders or any other person. Concisely stated, the penalty is 
so severe it has never, or hardly ever, been enforced, and with this knowledge 
the banks generally have quietly laughed in their sleeves at the gentle admo- 
nition from the Comptroller’s office, and filed his letters on the subject in 
the waste-basket. As a matter of fact in a great many cases no answer to 
such letters, which were usually addressed to the President of the bank 
criticized, was either asked or expected. Only in serious cases was the officer 
to whom the letter was addressed requested to show same to his directors 
and have them join him in a reply. After 1893 the Comptroller in such 
cases miled to each director at his residence address a personal letter calling 
his attention to the letter written the President, asking him to join in a 
reply, and enclosing a printed slip containing sections of the law pertaining 
to the duties and liabilities of directors. 
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As an illustration, the President of a large bank who had persistently 
been misusing the funds of his bank for his own interests, through excessive 
loans, neglected to have his directors join him in replying to the Comptroller’s 
letters criticizing the condition of his bank. The next examination disclos- 
ing no improvement, a severe letter was addressed to the President in which 
the directors were notified they must in case of disaster accept the full 
legal responsibility of their neglect in the management. A personal letter 
was also sent to each director, advising him of the letter to the President, 
and asking an acknowledgment. Within a few days all but two of about ten 
directors answered. The bank failed about a year afterwards, and on the 
witness stand the directors stated that through these personal letters from 
the Comptroller they were first apprised of the bank’s condition and were 
thereby bound to personal responsibility for the management of its affairs. 

The present attitude of the Comptroller’s office and the practice of requir- 
ing the directors to join in replying to every letter written as the result of 
an examination of a bank showing excessive loans and other violations of 
law, is no doubt due to the growing realization that these unchecked vio- 
lations are leading to serious consequences; as, for instance, the failure, a 
few months ago, of a bank in Kansas and two in Illinois through excessive 
loans in the interests of the party. who controlled the ownership of these 
banks. This probably was the “last straw” added to the cumulative evidence 
contained in the Comptroller’s report for 1904 which, classifying the causes 
of failure of 438 National banks in forty years, shows that 117 of these banks, 
nearly twenty-seven per cent. of the whole, failed directly or indirectly as 
the result of excessive loans. 

In the light of this experience, there can be no question in the mind of 
any safe and intelligent banker that the law imposes a most wholesome 
restraint, for it is very clear that the wilful disregard of this restriction has 
been responsible for a large percentage of bank disasters. 

Observance of the restriction not only confines direct loans to reasonable 
and safe limits, but it goes further and operates to compel a wholesome 
distribution of business in these days of concentration; and this, perhaps, is 
one of the ends originally held in view by the framers of the law. 

Under the circumstances the Comptroller is entitled to have and should 
receive the support and co-operation of every bank manager who favors 
conservative management and obedience to existing law. 

Gro. M. COFFIN. 





Mr. RocKEFELLER ON TEMPERANCE.—On September 10 John D. Rockefeller 
gave a short talk on temperance to the men’s class at the Euclid Avenue Bap- 
tist Church, Cleveland, Ohio, warning his listeners against the social glass. 

“The only way to be temperate is to keep away from drink altogether,” he 
said. “The great majority of drunkards are men who take a social glass once 
in a great while. I wonder if any of you can give me the name of the society 
which furnishes recruits for the gutter?” 

From several parts of the room came the reply: 

“The society of moderate drinkers.” 

The readiness with which the answer was given seemed to please Mr. 
Rockefeller. 

“T have never been in the least danger of becoming a victim of the drink 
habit myself,” he went on, “just because I refused absolutely to become a 
member of that society. Don’t join it, my friends, and you will never have 
any cause for regret.” 





THE GOLD SUPPLY NOW AND TEN YEARS BACK. 


It is as well to take occasionally a few minutes for the consideration of 
our business position, apart from the aspects in which it is discussed, pri- 
vately among us in our ordinary conversation, and publicly in the half- 
yearly statements which are made at the general meetings of the shareholders 
in banks, railways, and other industrial concerns. 

These statements are very useful in themselves, and frequently contain 
very valuable information, but they are necessarily bounded in a degree by 
the particular class of business with which the institution has to deal, to 
the shareholders of which they are addressed. The rate for the use of money 
depends on the demand for its employment, and the supply available at the 
moment. But while the demand for its employment depends ultimately on 
the state of industry of the country—the wants of other countries, the require- 
ments of war, the carrying out of great public works, all make demands for 
the use of money which affect the price paid for the use of it. 

As time goes on there is an increasing tendency for the rate for the use 
of money to become more uniform over all civilized countries. Naturally 
this result follows with more regularity in those countries in which the 
conditions of trade and the general run of profits are most uniform. We can 
hardly expect the rate charged for advances in a newly settled country, which 
is in a rapidly growing and progressive state, and in which the demands 


for the use of capital exceed the local supply, to correspond exactly with 
those of a country like England, or France or Germany, in which there is 


usually, if not always, a sufficient amount of loanable capital to meet all 
requirements. 

But while this is the case there have been, during the last few years, very 
extraordinary alterations both in the amount of banking capital and in the 
stock of gold and of silver money in use in the principal countries of the 
world. The two things naturally go together, for the precious metals form 
the basis of the reserves on which banking rests. We will therefore proceed 
to examine into the amounts of specie held now and about ten years since— 
the statements to hand do not admit of the figures being carried down to a 
later date. 

To make this matter clear, we give a table* compiled from the Report of 
the Director of the Mint of the United States of the approximate stocks of 
money in the principal countries of the world at the close of the years 1903 
and 1893. Owing to requirements of space, we have included in this table 
only the more important countries, but as those which are not included 
are not many, and the sums omitted only amount to about 6 per cent. of the 
whole, we may regard it as an adequate statement of the position of affairs 
in this respect in the world at the present day. 

It will be observed that the aggregate stock of gold is stated as being, 
in 1903, £1,075,100,000; while it was on December 31, 1893, £729,680,000. 


*These tables are omitted, but a summary of them will be found in the text. 
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The stock of gold is thus more in 1903 than it was in 1893 by £345,420,000. 
While the stock of gold used as coinage has increased in this manner, that 
of silver has diminished. This was at the end of 1903, £511,780,000; while 
it was at the corresponding date in 1893, £628,320,000; being thus less in 
1903 by £116,540,000. 
To make the manner in which the detail is worked out clear, we subjoin 
a table showing the estimated alteration in the countries named. Some of 
the detail is extremely curious. The holding of the following countries in 
gold has increased as follows: 
Gold more in 1903 
than in 1893. 
pe rr 
Austria-Hungary 31,360,000 
28,660,000 
Germany 35,280,000 
Russia 65,740,000 


The case of Belgium is very peculiar. In Belgium the gold held appears 
to have diminished £5,000,000, and the silver £6,000,000. Japan is in the 
same position, the gold held is stated to have diminished £2,000,000, and the 
silver nearly £12,000,000. In Great Britain the gold held appears to be less 
by nearly £4,000,000, while the silver has increased £760,000. This last we 
may add corresponds with our own belief, that the amount of gold in circu- 
lation tends to diminish, and that of silver to increase. 

Of course, the general statements can only be estimates, but there is every 
reason for considering them to be as close to the facts as such estimates can 
be, and the figures of the coinages can be absolutely relied on. We believe 
that in this country the amount of gold held in reserve by banks has 
increased during the time referred to. A private arrangement like this can 
hardly be taken notice of even by the most careful enquirer who is not 
resident in the country, and even by those who are, it is very difficult to 
ascertain all the facts, which are naturally kept private; but we may fully 
believe that the amount of gold held in this country has practically not 
increased within that time. This is a curious circumstance when we con- 
sider how enormous the coinages of gold, both in this country and in 
Australia, have been during the ten years referred to. Roughly, these coin- 
ages have been £150,000,000. 

It will be observed, from the statement in Table I., that the amount of 
gold held in Australia, Canada and India has greatly increased during this 
period. In round numbers, the increase is £40,000,000, but it certainly 
appears that fully £100,000,000 of British sovereigns, coined within the 
period named, must have left our territories. This is not a matter to be 
regretted; the gold, no doubt, has been paid for in the form of goods, which 
are of more use to us than the specie, but it is another illustration of the 
enormous figures to which our business operations extend. 

In examining these statements it will be an assistance to us to bear in 
mind the amount of gold which has been produced by the mines of the 
world during the ten years we have under consideration. In round numbers 
the estimate is £500,000,000. The figures before us of the gold coinages 
account roughly for the use of £345,000,000 out of this. Various estimates 
have been made of the amount of gold employed in the industrial arts for 
ornaments and other purposes. It is estimated that the total value for the 
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ten years used thus would amount to £150,000,000. Broadly speaking, we 
may believe these figures to be correct. Meanwhile, there is another point 
to be considered. While the stock of gold in the world appears, during the 
last ten years, to have increased £345,000,000, the amount of silver used as 
standard coin has diminished £116,000,000. The working of this is shown 
in Table IV. 

This includes a diminution of about £100,000,000 in the value of the 
coin circulating in India and in the Straits settlements. As the silver coin 
which has dropped out of circulation was “standard” money, the general effect 
on the stock of “legal tender” money in metal is that, instead of having in- 
creased £345,000,000, it has only increased two-thirds of that amount—we 
may roughly say about £220,000,000 or £230,000,000. We are thus brought 
to the conclusion that, of the immense amount of gold discovered within the 
last ten years, only about one-half has practically been added to the actual 
circulation or to the gold reserves of the principal countries of the world. 
Questions are sometimes asked as to the effect of the recent discoveries of 
gold upon prices. It has been expected that such enormous additions to the 
circulating medium must be followed by an increase in prices. According to 
the “quantity theory of money” this should happen, as “prices are determined 
by the relation between the demand for and the supply of money. The 
demand consists in the offering of goods for money; the more goods are 
offered, the greater the demand. The supply consists of the money- 
pieces, whatever their material or form, available for the purchase of goods.” 

This theory has been much cavilled at and criticised, and the elements 
involved are so numerous and so hard to grasp that the whole subject is 
difficult to understand. Modern habits of business, including the great develop- 
ment of banking, both in this country and in all the business countries of 
the world, have made great alterations in the use of specie in the ordinary 
transactions of life; but, as the increase of the specie become the basis of 
increased banking operations, the influence of the increased specie is aug- 
mented by the increased banking facilities dependent on it. 

The habits of people in regard to the money they use, the fact that an 
increase of money-supply may itself become the cause of a further demand 
for money thus assisting to prevent prices from rising in proportion to the 
increase of supply of money, though all these difficulties, and many more 
into which we cannot go at this moment, render the subject a difficult one 
to understand, yet we feel bound to say, in the words of Professor Walker, 
“No one has ever yet seriously undertaken to show what determines the 
value of money—that is, prices—if supply and demand do not.” 

Meanwhile, we have again to call attention to the fact that, while the 
banks of other countries have strengthened their specie reserves considerably 
during the period before us, this country has done so in a much smaller 
proportion. We may be perfectly certain that the increase in the amount of 
specie circulating in the different countries of the world, will, in the natural 
course of business, cause increased demands for specie, and for these demands 
we ought to be prepared.—London Bankers’ Magazine. 





A LOSS OF THIRTY THOUSAND PER CENT. 


A NEW VIEW OF A MATTER OF DAILY OCCURRENCE, SHOWING GREAT 
LOSS BY POOR WRITING. 


With the introduction and use of the typewriter, the adding machine, the 
adding and listing machine, the billing machine and the addo-graph, which 
combines the typewriter and adding machine, handwriting has been some- 
what displaced. It may be that in a few years other machines will be 
invented and put in use that will make the pen even less necessary in the 
daily work. 

Since the handwriting is thus being relegated to the back-number class, 
is it worth the time and trouble to try to make our handwriting legible; 
or if it is legible, to take any care to keep it so? Or, will it pay us better 
to be negligent in our penmanship? In short, does it pay to write poorly? 

Judging by the actual conditions it might be supposed that many bank 
clerks do not consider it worth any effort or pains to keep their writing 
plain. This was forcibly impressed upon me one morning recently when 
some one in a bank in our city called me up on the ’phone and asked if we 
had sent an item of five hundred and some dollars for collection to a certain 
bank in Albany. Explaining that the name of the addressee on the letter 
of advice was very poorly written and looked as if it had been intended for 
them, but they were unable to find that they had sent such an item. The 
name of their bank and the name of ours begins with the same letter, so 
they thought it might be intended for us; but the thought was wrong, for we 
had not sent them anything. 

The credit has no doubt found its owner by this time, but the illegible 
writing caused a lot of useless search and waste of time. To write it 
poorly might have saved the writer one second, but it cost the men who 
tried to decipher it many hundred seconds. 

Let us by a little computation see what the precentage of profit or 
loss was. If the writer saved one second, and five minutes were occupied by 
the receivers in trying to locate the item, the receivers lost three hundred 
seconds, and that is thirty thousand per cent. above the time the poor 
writer saved. It was a great loss! While, on the other hand, the poor 
writer saved one-third of one per cent. of the time the receiver lost. But 
think of the loss! If the bank’s percentage of loss in dollars was that great, 
all the clerks would soon have to look for another source of revenue to supply 
their daily needs and funds for their vacation trips. 

If the man’s object in writing carelessly was to economize time, it was the 
kind of economy that proved to be the worst kind of extravagance. The 
percentage of loss is appalling. 

Another case was recently called to my attention. A young man who 
was temporarily in charge of a discount desk sent out a maturity notice for 
a note. The name and address of the maker were copied from the note, 
and they were plainly written on the note, but the postoffice authorities 
returned it marked “not at.” 

The address had been properly copied, but the name was written by the 
clerk in such a way that the man did not think it was intended for him, 
and so refused it. The maker’s name was Epstein, but the clerk wrote it so 
that it looked like Epshm. The trouble was simply this: the young man 
had formed the habit of neglecting to cross the t’s and dot the i’s; not 
only that, but when he makes an i, an e, or n and m, he makes them 
resemble the teeth of a saw or a continuation of the m curves. 

When the envelope was returned he lost far more time trying to under- 
stand the reason for non-delivery than he saved by the first careless writing. 
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He had the saving and he had part of the loss, and his part of the loss was 
fully thirty thousand per cent. above his first saving. 

If every careless writer would have the trouble of deciphering his 
hieroglyphics, instead of forcing it upon the innocent recipient, he would 
soon learn to write plainer. 

Examples of the loss resulting from poor writing might easily be con- 
tinued. You know that a few minutes are lost each day trying to understand 
writing and figures on remittance letters, and these lost minutes added 
together make many, many hours in the course of the year that are really 
lost because some clerks have tried to save a few seconds of their time, 
regardless of the other fellow’s time. 

A railroad officer who was noted for his bad penmanship wrote a letter 
to a contractor ordering him to tear down a certain building. The days and 
weeks passed, but the building was not torn down. The officer met the 
contractor one day and asked him why he did not tear the building down. 
He said he had not received any order to do so. The officer then said that 
he had written to him at a certain time giving such an order. To which 
the contractor replied that he had received it and supposed it was intended 
for a pass on the road and had been using it as such without being 
questioned. 

The bank clerk usually gives the excuse that he cannot take the time to 
write plainly, and that his penmanship has been spoiled since he came in 
the bank. It is a poor excuse. It will take very little more time to write 
legibly than it takes to write poorly. After you have trained your muscles 
to form the letters properly, and keep them so trained, you can attain just 
as much speed as you did by the improper formation of the letters and 
figures, and your work will be far more satisfactory to you and your co-work- 
ers. They will pat you on the back and say kind things to you because you 
have relieved them of trouble. 

Legible writing does not mean that it must be Spencerian, with its 
flourishes and shadings and each letter looking like a steel-plate engraving. 
But if Spencerian suits you, use it: if the vertical, use it: if the full round 
hand, use it. Any style you prefer, only so it is plain enough for some one 
else to read it without having to study it out like a puzzle. 

Bank officers usually want to do things to make a good impression on 
their correspondents, but some of them forget that the letters that go out 
from their correspondence or transit department have a great deal to do with 
the impression that is made as to the interior condition of their bank. If 
the letters have the marks of carelessness in the handwriting, the impression 
is not good. 

Sometimes the officers’ penmanship is so poor that they seem to feel 
reluctant about speaking to their clerks when they notice their writing 
getting poorer and poorer. They remember that people who live in glass 
houses should not throw stones. But they surely, with a little tact, can 
warn the clerks not to follow after them in that particular. 

If a clerk is interested in the success and advancement of the institution 
he is with, he will do his best to help it along, even in his small way, and his 
efforts will not be in vain. It is the small things that help to make the 
great things. 

Now, to return to the question at the end of the second paragraph—does 
it pay to write poorly? We all say, no it does not, when we consider the 
other man and the trouble our poor writing makes for him. Let us there- 
fore resolve that we will henceforth not attempt to selfishly save our time 
when our correspondent or co-worker will be occasioned a thirty thousand 
per cent. loss by our miserable substitute for writing. 

CHARLES WESLEY RETIHL. 





TRUST COMPANIES—THEIR ORGANIZATION, GROWTH 
AND MANAGEMENT.* 


BOOKS, RECORDS AND FORMS FOR THE TRUST DEPARTMENT 
—Continued. 


JOURNALS AND LEDGERS FOR THE ESTATES DEPARTMENT. 


In the Estates Department, especially if the amount of business be large, 
it is convenient, if not essential, to have record forms prepared especially for 
the kind of work handled. There is much variety in the forms used by dif 
ferent companies; and it is of course true that a company doing only a small 
business in this line will find convenient the use of forms somewhat different 
from those required by larger companies. The chief points of excellence to 
be desired in a system for keeping accounts of this character are: simplicity 
and clearness; adaptability to bothy large and small accounts; adaptability 
to accounts requiring many sub-accounts and to those requiring but few 
sub accounts; convenient arrangement for rendering statements to courts or 
to others directly from the books, without the necessity of the stenographer 
being furnished with a separate copy of the account. 

With all these points and some others in view, the best system of books 
for the Estates Department that the writer has seen is that described in con- 
nection with Figures 13, 14, 16 and 18, which was adopted by the company 
using it after experimenting with other forms. This system involves the use 
of a general journal, in which is given in skeleton form the total transactions 
for the day in each trust; individual journal sheets in which the transactions 
for each trust are entered in detail in chronological order; ledger sheets, and 
memorandum sheets. The loose-leaf system is used except for the general 
journal. 

Figure 13 shows the general journal used in this system. The size of each 
page is 15} inches wide by 14} inches deep. This book serves the double 
purpose of furnishing a resumé of the total transactions for the day in all 
the trusts that are active for the day, and of distributing the items to their 
proper places among the general accounts with a minimum of labor and 
yet with accuracy and clearness. Reading from the center of the book out 
ward on either page, the headings are: Date, Memoranda, Cash. Bank, 
Income, Principal, Individual, Unimproved Real Estate, Improved Real 
Estate, Real Estate Mortgages, Land Contracts, Notes, Bonds, Stocks, 
Total; the headings, with the exception of the first two, corresponding to the 
names of the general accounts carried. This company finds it convenient to 
maintain a separate cash drawer in this department, and hence the columns 
for both Bank and Cash. Where such a cash drawer is not maintained, the 
Cash column would of course be unnecessary. In one of the coluinns headed 


* Publication of this series of articles was begun in the January, 1994, issue of the MAGA 
ZINE, page 31. 
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Memoranda are entered simply the names of the trusts having transactions 
during the day, and opposite such names, in the proper columns, the debits 
or credits to the various accounts under each trust. In the figure, since it 
is necessary to show the form here in two parts, the names are entered in 
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Fic. 13.—LeFT-HAND PAGE, GENERAL JOURNAL, ESTATES DEPARTMENT. 


both of the Memoranda columns; but in practice they need be entered but 
once. 

In Figure 13, the first entry shows that there was received for the M. N. 
Andrews trust, $4,829.30, which is debited to Cash (left-hand page). On the 
right-hand page, $4,500 of this amount is shown credited to Principal, and 
the balance, $329.30, to Income. In the second entry it is shown that there 
has been received for the Estate of M. J. Champion, $7,500, which is debited 
to Cash (left-hand page), and credited to Improved Real Estate (right-hand 
page). Also, for this estate there has been expended $250, which is vredited 
to Bank (right-hand page) and debited to Income (left-hand page). In the 
eighth entry it is shown that there has been disbursed for the Estate of 
D. G. Wainright the sum of $11,515.75, of which $3,000 is debited to Bonds, 
$2,000 to Real Estate Mortgages, $6,350 to Improved Real Estate, and $165.75 
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Fig. 13.—RiGHt-HAND PAGE, GENERAL JOURNAL, ESTATES DEPARTMENT. 


to Income. The last entry shows that of the funds received during the day, 
$16,000 was deposited in the bank. The totals in the total column on either 
page represent the totals of all items on the page except the Cash and Bank 
items. The total shown on the right-hand page agrees with the footing of 
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Fic. 14.—INDIVIDUAL TRUST JOURNAL, ESTATES DEPARTMENT, 


the Cash column on the left-hand page; and that on the left-hand page 
with the footing of the Bank column on the right-hand page. The footings 
of the various columns are carried forward from page to page for a week or 
for any convenient period, and are then posted to the general accounts. 

The day’s work being thus summarized in the general journal, the work 
for each trust is entered in detail in the individual journal of the trust, the 
form for which is shown in Figure 14. The credit entries are made directly 
from credit tickets, and the debit entries from the stubs of the department 
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Fic. 15.—INDIVIDUAL TRUST JOURNAL, ESTATES DEPARTMENT. 


check-book. This journal, it will be noted, separates entries for Income ac- 
count from those for Principal account, which is a convenience not only in 
posting, but in the rendering of separate statements of the two accounts. 
At the left of the space headed Memoranda will be noticed the headings Dr. 
and Cr. This is a device for separating the descriptions of debit and credit 
items, the former being begun next to the date line, and the latter under the 
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abbreviation, Cr. This enables the eye to quickly pick out the descriptions 
of the two classes of items. 

In Figure 15 is shown another journal form somewhat similar to this, but 
arranged in cash-book style, with receipts entered in the left-hand column. 
At the top of the first page in this journal are given brief memoranda regard- 
ing the trust. Concerning this see the discussion in connection with Figure 18. 

From the Individual Journal of each trust the items are of course to be 
posted to the ledger accounts for that trust. These ledger accounts may in- 
clude any or all of those shown in the headings of Figure 13, or others not 
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Fic. 16.—LEDGER PAGE, ESTATES DEPARTMENT. 


there shown. A loose-leaf binder is used, and the account of each trust is 
indexed by tabs on the edges of the leaves. After the tab index for each 
trust is placed, first the memorandum sheet shown in Figure 18; next the 
journal sheet (Figure 14), and then ledger pages for as many accounts as the 
trust may require. The form for the ledger pages is shown in Figure 16, 
which illustrates the use of the form for the Income account. The space for 
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Fic. 17.—LEDGER PAGE, ESTATES DEPARTMENT. 


description of items is limited, full description having been given in the 
journal, and still more detailed description of debit items in the vouchers. 
Space is provided for both debit and credit balances, as the form is used for 
accounts, like securities accounts, which have debit balances, as well as for 
those which have credit balances, like Principal and (usually) Income. 

In Figure 17 is shown another form for a ledger page for this work, having 
much more,room for description of items. 
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Fic. 18.—MEMORANDUM SHEET FOR ESTATES DEPARTMENT LEDGER. 


Figure 18 represents a memorandum page which is inserted at the begin- 
ning of the account of each trust. Its object is to place within convenient 
reach of the bookkeeper such facts as he needs for guidance in attending to 
various matters in connection with the trust. It is not intended to take the 
place of the Trust Register, where fuller details are given; nor does it take 
the place of the department Tickler, in which are made memoranda of all 
things that will need attention in the future. The entries to be made on this 
sheet will vary with the circumstances of the trust and with the personal 
preferences of the head of the department and of the bookkeeper, for whose 
convenience it is chiefly designed. In Figure 15 have been shown the memo- 
randa used by another company for a particular kind of trust. 

As already noted, some companies prefer to keep their Trust Register 
leaves bound in the Trust Ledger, such leaves being inserted at the begin- 
ning of the account of each trust, so that all records pertaining to a given 
trust are kept together. The forms shown in Figures 2 and 4 are adapted to 
such use.* 


*See BANKERS’ MAGAZINE, August, 1905, pp. 171 and 173. 
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Some companies insert at the beginning of the account of each trust an 
inventory sheet, showing the total principal at the time the trust was re- 
ceived, and the changes made in same. Figure 19 shows such a sheet used 
by the same company (in New York) that uses the form shown in Figure 17. 

The inventory shows a balance of $35,450 in Bonds and Mortgages, $7,200 
in Real Estate, and $44,350 in Securities. The total inventory being $89,- 
168.69, the Principal account should show a balance of $2,168.69 Cash Prin- 


Fic. 19.—INVENTUORY SHEET, PAGE 1. 


cipal. Such an inventory ought, of course, to be made somewhere in the 
records. It may be in such an inventory sheet as here shown; or in the 
trust register; or in the regular ledger account of the trust, as shown in 
Figure 22. 

The opinion has already been expressed that the general plan just out- 
lined for the handling of estates department accounts is the best one. There 
are those, however, who prefer other styles of records; and in Figures 20 and 
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Fic. 19.—INVENTORY SHEET, PAG E 2 


21 are shown other styles of ledger sheets, and in Figure 22, the combined 
journal and ledger form given in the Book of Forms issued by the Trust Com- 
pany Section of the American Bankers’ Association. In the ledger form 
shown in Figure 20, provision is made for separate accounts of Capital (or 
Principal) and Income, and balance columns for each are provided. The 
first page under the account of each trust in this ledger is a memorandum 
page, the information called for being shown by the following headings: 
Brief of Terms of Trust, Date of Receipt of Trust, Amount of Commission, 
Character of Funds Received, Income, When to be Paid, Income Payable to, 
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Union Trust and Storage Company, 
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Fic. 20.—Trust LEDGER, ESTATES DEPARTMENT. 


and History. The ledger form shown in Figure 21 provides for separate ac- 
counts of Principal, Income and Trust Investments. It does not have bal 
ance columns—a serious defect. The obvious objection to these two forms, 
Figures 20 and 21, is that no provision is made for the keeping of more than 
two or three accounts under each trust; whereas it is usually convenient, 
and sometimes imperative, that a number of other accounts, such as those 
shown in the headings of Figure 13, be kept. 

Of quite a different character than any of the ledger forms thus far given 
is that shown in Figure 22, which is both a journal and a ledger. It is nee- 
essary to show the form here in two parts, the two parts together represent- 
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Fig. 21.—Trust LEDGER, ESTATES DEPARTMENT. 


ing the open book as it lies before the bookkeeper. This form has some dis- 
tinct advantages and some distinct disadvantages. The advantages are most 
apparent to the bookkeeper who handles the book daily and is thoroughly 
familiar with its every detail; the disadvantages, to the officer or other em- 
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ployee who is not familiar with the book from daily usage, and wishes to get 
some information in a hurry when the bookkeeper is out for luneb. Combin- 
ing as it does the journal and ledger, all posting is done away with, except 
for such sub-accounts as it may seem wise to carry. The record of transac- 
tions in all the different accounts is kept in chronological order, and in ren- 
dering reports the stenographer has but to copy the record as it stands. 
The entries for any account may be easily found. On the other hand, the 
absence of balance columns, except for Cash, is a serious objection. The 
balances may be found by simple subtraction if the footings are always up to 
date; but they are apt not to be so. Another objection to the form is the 
fact that other accounts than those given may be called for, and there is no 
way of keeping them except as sub accounts. 

Most of the entries shown in the figure are self-explanatory. For each 
item there is both a debit and a credit entry, and the accounts as a whole 
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Fig, 22.—R1IGaT-HAND PAGE, COMBINED TRUST JOURNAL AND LEDGER, ESTATES 
DEPARTMENT. 
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must always be in balance if the work is properly done. The check columns 
for Individuals, for Interest, Rents and other forms of Income, and those 
after the columns headed ‘‘ Personal Property,” may be used either for post- 
ings to sub-accounts or as a meaus of picking out the entries for the particu- 
lar classes of items, or for both purposes. The Principal account shows the 
total Principal at any time, including both Cash and Investments. The eash 
Principal may be found by subtracting from the balance of the Principal! 
account the total of balances under the four accounts preceding; or by sub- 
tracting from the balance of Cash account the balance of Income account; 
and it may be proved by combining the two operatious. Some companies 
prefer to carry only Cash Principal in the Principal account. 

The figure illustrates the plan of entering the complete inventory of an 
estate, at the time the property is received, in the ledger. This plan is an 
excellent safeguard against overlooking any item of the estate, as every item 
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credited to Principal in the ledger must be accounted for. Items of uncer- 
tain value may be entered here at the nominal appraisal of one dollar, as 
shown in the figure. Whether this plan of entering the whole inventory in 
in the ledger is better than that of confining ledger entries strictly to cash 
transactions and keeping the inventory elsewhere, is a matter upon which 


opinions differ; and there is good authority for either course. There is also 
a difference of opinion as to whether securities of various kinds ought to be 
carried at an appraisal based on their market value or at their par value. 
There are arguments for and against either course, and the question is not 
always an easy one to decide. CLAY HERRICK. 


( To he contin ued.) 


CoPpoRATION INFLUENCE IN PoLitics.—Commenting on the late disclosures 
relating to the Equitable Life Assurance Society, the New York “Journal of 
Commerce and Commercial Bulletin” says: 

“That this company, other life insurance companies and many corpora- 
tions have been accustomed to make contributions to both political parties 
there is no doubt, and that it is done with corrupt purpose and with corrupt 
effect is equally beyond question. It has been done to secure legislation and 
to prevent legislation, to obtain privileges and immunities, and to escape 
burdens and exactions. Whatever excuse may be pleaded in extenuation or 
justification, it is an infamous business, which has had a most degenerating 
and demoralizing effect upon public life and upon popular political action. 
It is one of the perils of popular government. This kind of rottenness should 
be exposed without mercy and subjected to the most caustic process of dis- 
infection. It is a cancerous growth that must be eradicated if our body 
politic is to have health and escape dissolution.” 


Novel Form of Bank Advertising.—A. G. Boal, Cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank, West Elizabeth, Pa., sends the Magazine the following descrip- 
tion of a novel form of bank advertising: 

“Advertising by means of show windows is not usual for banks, but re- 
cently the Diamond National Bank, of Pittsburg, made use of one of its 
prominent windows for this purpose, and with good effect. The Cashier 
secured a full set of Philippine currency and had it neatly framed and hung 
in the window. It attracted the attention of passersby, among whom was 
a live reporter. He made a four-line news story of the exhibition, and this 
was copied by other papers in the city. The result was that the next few 
days hundreds of persons stopped before the bank to examine the currency, 
sometimes the crowd being three and four deep. 

Doubtless there were many who looked on who had no occasion to pat- 
ronize a city bank. However, in America at least, it happens sometimes 
that the person not needing a bank to-day will to-morrow, and no doubt 
the name of this particular bank was impressed on the minds of the view- 
ing throng. 

Foreign bankers in Pittsburg have frequently made impressive displays 
of foreign currency and coin to attract foreigners to their places of bus- 
iness. To the foreigner it was like getting a letter from home to see real 
money from the old country and to dream of the day when his pile of 
American dollars would be big enough to exchange for some of that same 
money, with which to go back home and perhaps get married. 

American bankers might make interesting displays of our circulating 
medium from time, either in the windows, or the lobbies of their banks, in- 
viting the public to the view and reaping therefrom some effective adver- 
tising.”’ 
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The second half of the nineteenth century was pre-eminently the Euro- 
pean period of American finance. It was then that European capital and 
labor overflowed into the New World in two great fertilizing streams. They 
had half a continent before them of offering boundless scope for their energies. 
The needs of the country were many and various. It called for cultivators, 
engineers, railroad builders, financiers, and Europe furnished them all in 
abundance, Great Britain especially. Adventurous spirits of all nationalities 
flocked across the Atlantic to the new field of enterprise where anything and 
everything were possible. The lives of many of them became a romance as 
wonderful as the imagination of a Dumas ever painted. 

Young Englishmen, young Scotsmen, young Irishmen, young Germans, all 
as penniless as was befitting heroes of romance, struck out for the Great 
West to make careers for themselves. Few of them altogether failed, many 
achieved a fair measure of success and some surpassed their wildest anticipa- 
tions. Men, who if they had stayed at home might never have risen above 
the desk or the shop counter, developed into railroad kings and financial 
magnates. Others who left Europe mere mechanics became mine-owners, 
iron-masters and manufacturers of world-wide fame. Europeans of another 
sort were able to contribute much to the development of the Republic with- 
out leaving home. British traders supplied it with all kinds of goods for 
which they had often to take payment in local securities. London bankers 
were eager enough to finance new railroads so long as the proceeds of the 
loans were taken in rails and equipment. The finance of those days very 
correctly described itself as merchant banking. 

My own experience of American finance in Europe reaches back rather 
more than forty years. During that period I have known personally many 
of the financial pioneers who hailed from this side of the Atlantic. Most 
of them have been interesting in themselves as well as in their work. They 
in fact put so much of themselves into their work that to separate the 
two would be to spoil both. The best description that could be given of their 
Homeric age would be some biographical reminiscences. It may surprise even 
American readers to learn how many strange foreign elements have entered 
into the composition of their railroad finance. 

It is not in war alone that Scotland has produced Dugald Dalgettys. Her 
banks, her factories, and her wholesale houses, have also furnished large 
numbers of them. Some of them had penetrated as far West as Chicago 
when the future metropolis of the West was still a mere village. The roman- 
tic eareer of George Smith, afterwards known to the end of his life as ‘* Smith 
of Chicago,” began there as early as 1834. He had gone out from his native 
Aberdeen on a special mission of colonization and investment. When he saw 
Chicago it struck him as being the very place he was in search of. Forth- 
with he organized the Scottish-Ilinois Land and Investment Company for 
the purpose of trading in real estate. Having put into it the whole of his 
own small fortune, said to have been about £3,000, he returned to Scotland 
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to raise more capital. In this he appears to have been successful, and on his 
return he was accompanied by two or three other young Scotsmen destined to 
make their mark in Western history. One of them was Alexander Mitchell, 
the future builder of the St. Paul road. He was Smith’s partner and right- 
hand man in various long-headed schemes that were soon put in operation. 

Smith wished to set up as a banker in Illinois, but State law forbade him. 
He obtained, however, from the State Legislature a charter for an insurance 
company, and afterwards a similar charter from the Wisconsin Legislature 
for the Wisconsin Marine and Fire Insurance Company, he called it—but 
only on the express condition that it should not do banking business. Nearly 
all the note-issuing banks failed in 1837, and the lapse of their issues natur- 
ally caused a great dearth of currency. Smith was almost compelled to issue 
some kind of circulating medium whether he liked it or not. He therefore 
invented ‘‘ certificates of deposit’ like those of the seventeenth century gold- 
smiths. Unlike the State banks and other primitive note issuers, he provi- 
ded for their redemption at all the company’s agencies, where they were in 
fact always promptly cashed. 

What was a rare record in those days, not a single instance of refusal or 
delay to cash his notes was ever heard of. They became in consequence very 
popular and had a wide range of circulation. He succeeded in issuing nearly 
a million and a half dollars of them and in keeping them out. Even after 
the State Legislature formally cancelled the charter of his insurance com- 
pany, his notes continued to circulate all the same. ‘‘Smith’s Bank” held 
its unique position in Chicago until 1857, when its founder dissolved of his. 
own accord. <A few years later he returned to Scotland with the spoils of 
twenty years’ lucrative banking and investment. His pupil, Alexander 
Mitchell, removed to Milwaukee, where his career as banker and railroad 
financier made another interesting foreign episode in American history. 

One of the last names Americans would be likely to connect with the early 
history of their railroads is that of Robert Louis Stevenson; nevertheless, his 
father, David Stevenson, was one of the earliest European writers on the 
subject. As a young civil engineer he visited the States somewhere about 
1838—a few years after a combined rail and canal route had been opened up. 
across the Alleghenies from Philadelphia to Pittsburg. Its first section was 
an eighty-two mile railway from the seaboard to Columbia on the Susque- 
hanna River; its next was a canal 112 miles long from the Susquehanna to 
Hollidaysburg at the foothills of the Allegheny range; its third a portage 
railway up to Johnstown, and its last. section another canal, this time 104 
miles long, from Johnstown to Pittsburg, then at the head of navigation on. 
the Ohio. David Stevenson inspected the trans-Allegheny route and paid it 
a high compliment as a piece of engineering. In the book he published on 
his return home (‘‘ A Sketch of the Civil Engineering of North America”), he 
said of it: 

‘‘America now numbers among its many wonderful artificial lines of com- 
munication a wonderful mountain railway, which in boldness of design and 
difficulty of execution I can compare to no modern work I have ever seen, 
except perhaps the passes of the Simplon and Mont Cenis, but even these 
remarkable passes, viewed as engineering works, did not strike me as being 
more wonderful than the Allegheny Railway in the United States.” 

Later on, when the two canals had been replaced by railways, an all- 
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rail route was formed from Philadelphia to Pittsburg. Later stil] it became 
the main stem of the Pennsylvania system. One loves to think of Davi 
Stevenson’s book having been extensively read by his countrymen, and o 
its having helped to kindle the strong interest that Glasgow, Dundee and 
other Scotch towns subsequently took in American railway securities. At 
the same time it must be admitted that a good deal of that interest sprany 
from a more prosaic source. Foreign trade went hand in hand with finance 
The big export and shipping houses of those days were foreign bankers as 
well. They made advances to their American customers and negotiated 
securities for them. Manufacturers and wholesale merchants who did no: 
profess to be bankers began to dabble also in American stocks and bonds 
Sometimes they had to take them in lieu of cash, sometimes they bough 
them for invesment, and sometimes they dealt in them among their friends 

Out of these easual dealings arose the Scottish-American Investmen: 
Trusts, which from 1870 onward became important institutions in Edinburg 
and Dundee. They had energetic men behind them, and they not on|; 
bought American securities for investment, but latterly they launched int. 
railroad building and financing, not always with happy results. Mr. Rober 
Fleming, of Dundee, has been for thirty years a well-known figure in Wa! 
Street. His first acquaintance with ‘‘ Americans” was made as private sec 
retary to Sir David Baxter, who had invested a large portion of his estate i: 
them. After his death his executors found their hands full of securities the) 
had never heard of before. They sent Fleming over to New York to arrang» 
for realizing them. He saw the opportunity they offerred for good business 
and his friends in Dundee readily furnished the requisite capital. 

In conjunction with Messrs. Maitland, Phelps & Co., Fleming finance: 
the original Denver & Rio Grande Railroad. He also interested himself i: 
some of the Gould roads. Then he assisted his friends, Vivian Gray & Co., 
to convert the bankrupt Ohio & Mississippi into the now prosperous Norfolk 
& Western road. In 1895 he took an active part, along with Baring Brother- 
& Co., in the reconstruction of the Atchison, and since then he has been on 
of its warmest supporters on this side. Lately he has been co-operating wit! 
Speyer Brothers and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. over the Mexican Central. A yea 
ago that road seemed to be in imminent need of their services as emergency 
financiers, but the crisis has blown over for the present. 

Dundee at one time took a warm interest in cattle ranching, but the ‘‘ Biz 
Six” have about squeezed it out of that. It built a pioneer railway i: 
Oregon—the Oregonian, I think it was called—which proved a frost, and th 
promoters were very glad when Mr. Villard came along and bought them out 
on fairly liberal terms. Edinburgh shared the ranching craze with Dundee 
and indeed claims the credit of having started it. But few of its cattle com 
panies now survive, and most of the survivors are moribund. It made a ric! 
strike, however, in Arizona copper, which has far more than recouped all it~ 
other losses. Its mines near Clifton, Arizona, are connected with the Sout! 
ern Pacifie by a sixty-mile branch which it built for itself. 

Glasgow has few American companies compared with Edinburgh, or eve 
Dundee, though of course it is a much larger American market than eithe 
of them. Liverpool and Glasgow are, in fact, the only two important Amer- 
ican markets in the provinces. They do a large amount of ‘‘ shunting” wit! 
London, and very frequently Wall Street operates in London via Liverpoo 
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when it wants to give a false lead. The commercial connection of Glasgow 
with the States is the oldest as well as one of the most important on this side. 
A certain amount of financial and speculative interest naturally arises out of 
it. The Coatses, of Paisley, the Campbells, and other old Glasgow families 
are all American investors of long standing. Descendants still exist of the 
eighteenth century tobacco merchants who held high state in Virginia street 
and had a colony of their own at Norfolk, Va. 

Glasgow men were among the first to realize the great possibilities of the 
pioneer railroads in the West. They were, in fact, a little too prescient for 
their own peace of mind. The directors of the City of Glasgow Bank and their 
friends erred in their American investments by seeing too far ahead. They 
laid in millions of dollars’ worth of seven per cent. bonds of the roads which 
afterwards were joined up into the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul. While 
the directors of the bank were serving their sentences in jail, these bonds rose 
to the full value of the advances that had been made on them. The liqui- 
dator sold them at a substantial profit and the purchasers resold them a few 
years later at much higher prices. 

It has been already mentioned that the St. Paul road was the creation of 
a Seottish-American, distinguisbed in his day;both as a banker and a rail- 
road builder, to wit, Alexander Mitchell, of Milwaukee. It may be appro- 
priately added here that about the same time, in the adjoining State of Min- 
nesota, two other North of Scotland men were helping to finance another 
American road which has become even more famous than the St. Paul, 
namely, Mr. Hill’s original Manitoba line. They were then plain Donald 
Smith and George Stephen. Now they are Lord Strathcona and Lord Mount 
Stephen, the creators of the Canadian Pacific Railway and the Nestors of the 
Canadian Northwest. Onee I had the pleasure of hearing from Lord 
Mount Stephen himself the story of his Manitoba venture and the chain of 
accidents which led him into it. 

Somewhere about 1877, three directors of the Bank of Montreal—Messrs. 
Donald Smith, George Stephen and R. Angus—were in Chicago prosecuting 
a lawsuit on behalf of the bank. The hearing had to be adjourned from 
Friday to Monday, and they hesitated between returning home for the two 
days or remaining in Chicago. While they were discussing the point, Mr. 
Stephens remembered having received, not long before, a letter from an old 
Canadian friend, Mr. Hill, about a railway he was building from St. Paul up 
the Red River Valley. He suggested taking a run up to see it, which was 
agreed to. They liked the country so well and the prospects of the road 
seemed so favorable, that an agreement was speedily made to take a hand in 
finishing it. 

But first they had to obtain control, and that proved a difficult business. 
The road had been started with Dutch capital, and most of the stocks and 
bonds were held in Holland. Mr. Stephen went straight over to Amsterdam, 
hunted up the Dutch holders and made them an offer, which they gladly 
accepted. He returned to New York, where there were also some interested 
parties and settled with them. In a comparatively short time the Montreal 
syndicate secured a free hand, and Mr. Hill went ahead with the road at 
double speed. He had a straight run of luck right through to the end. The 
first crop of wheat raised in the Red River Valley after the road got through 
was a record. Wheat prices that year were away up sky-high. The syndi- 
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cate admitted having cleared half a willion sterling apiece, and that was 
only the beginning of their campaign. 

It is now no secret that the millions so quickly made in the Red River 
Valley soon afterwards went into the Canadian Pacific. But for that acci- 
dental visit of the three Bank of Montreal directors to St. Paul in 1877, the 
Canadian Pacific scheme might have been hung up for another ten years, 
and the opening of the Northwest might have been that much delayed. But 
for it there might have been no Great Northern Railway, no Northern Pacitic 
corner in Wall Street, no Northern Securities Company. It is even possible 
that there might have veen no J. J. Hill as we know him now. Had he 
been stuck for a year or two longer in the Red River Valley how many of his 
subsequent triumphs might he not have missed ? 

Wisconsin, lowa and Minnesota may be called the Scotch corner of the 
United States. That is where most of the Scotch and Scoteh-Canadian 
millionaires have made themselves. From ** Sinith, of Chicago ”’ and Mitchell, 
of Milwaukee, down to James J. Hill, of St. Paul, they form a very distin 
guished succession. No one will grudge them their dollars which have been so 
largely mixed with brains, and from which the whole Northwest has so im- 
mensely benefited. The German sphere of influence has for the most part 
lain further West than the Scotch. Almost from the outset it favored the 
Pacific Coast. One of the first, if not the very first, experiments made by 
the Germans in American railroad finance was on the Oregon and California. 
About the same time they went into the Kansas Pacific, and these two roads 
were about the extent of their commitments when they got into the hands 
of Henry Villard. All the world knows how during the next twenty years 
he made things hum for them. It is worthy of notice that Henry Villard and 
James J. Hill appeared on the scene almost simultaneously. Both of them 
had had a good many rough turns in the world before they took to railroad- 
ing. Villard had been a train hand, a lawyer’s clerk, a school teacher, a 
newspaper reporter and a war correspondent before he touched finance. 
Even then it was not railroading that he tried first. His maiden scheme was 
a land mortgage bank which he took over to Germany in 1871. It was only 
when he found that his countrymen were more interested in American rail- 
road bonds and stocks that he switched his versatile mind on to that track. 
With a minimum of study he constituted himself ‘tan expert in American 
railroad affairs,” and his opportunity soon came. 

In the crash of 1873, both the Kansas Pacific and the Oregon and Califor- 
nia defaulted, much to the chagrin of their many bondholders in Frankfort 
and Berlin. Committees were at once formed to protect German interests 
and Villard was invited to join them. Next year (1874) he was sent out to 
the United States with ample powers to act for the bondholders. At first 
sight of Oregon he took in the situation at once. The road was ahead of set- 
tlement, and the first thing to be done was to bring settlement into line with 
it. With this view he opened an immigration office in New York, and a 
stream of German settlers was soon flowing through it into Oregon. The 
bondholders were so pleased with his energy and resource that in 1876 they 
made him President of the reorganized Oregon and California road as well as 
of its auxiliary, the Oregon Steamship Company. 

This and another local line of steamers, the Oregon Steam Navigation 
Company, were both in difficulties and doing their worst against each other. 
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Villard cleverly untied that knot by buying out all their creditors and com- 
bining them in a new concer.: which he christened the Oregon Railway and 
Navigation Company. Thus he began in 1879 his brilliant financial combi- 
nations which first made him master of the State of Oregon, and ended in the 
famous capture of the Northern Pacific. A year or two sooner, J. J. Hill 
had started his series of brilliant financial combinations in Minnesota. The 
German financier little dreamed that the whole fruit of his twenty years? 
labor—Northern Pacific, ‘‘ blind pools,” gold spikes and all—was to fall into 
the hands of a Canadian who would prove to be both a greater ‘‘ hustler” 
and a bolder schemer than himself. 

But if Henry Villard had to succumb in the end to Scotch pertinacity, he 
made one or two successful Scotch deals to start with. In 1880 he completed 
his financial conquest of Oregon by buying out the Dundee people who 
owned two or three local roads of their own making. Then he founded his 
Oregon Improvement Company and entered into a traffic agreement with the 
Northern Pacific people. His ‘*‘ blind pool,” engineered with German capital 
in 1881, gave him control of the Northern Pacific. His election to the presi- 
dency marked the zenith of his career. Two years later came the collapse. 
In 1883, the Northern Pacific had hardly been tinished when it passed into 
the hands of a receiver, and Heny Villard’s reign was practically over. 
Though he regained his seat on the Northern Pacific board, and even became 
chairman of the finance committee, the glory of the ‘* golden spike” days 
never returned. 

Strange ironies of fortune often dog the footsteps of brilliant financiers, 
and Henry Villard had his share of these also. One of the roads which he 
planned and started during his Northern Pacific régime was the St. Paul and 
Manitoba, the Canadian end of which now belongs to the Manitoban Giov- 
ernment, and forms part of a new Canadian railway system. It might, how- 
ever, have consoled him for his many mishaps if he could see to day how 
many of his rivals and successors have been hoist with a petard which he 
invented. He was the originator of what is now known as the “‘ holding 
company.” His Oregon & Transcontinental Company, of 1881, was the pro- 
totype of the Northern Securities Company. Oddly enough, both were or- 
ganized with the same object—to take care of the Northern Pacifie Railway. 
And strangest irony of all, both failed of their immediate object. 

So far as specific results are concerned, nearly the whole of Villard’s 
financing in the Northwest was a failure. Of all the railroads he rescued 
from receiverships and reorganized on German account, the Germans to-day 
own hardly a single mile. Not only the Northern Pacific, but their Oregon 
roads and the Kansas Pacific have passed into other hands. Indirectly, how- 
ever, the Germans gained much through Villard’s brilliant, if unsuccessful, 
combinations, and they owe him a lasting debt of gratitude for it. He 
opened the door for them into American railroad finance and gave them a 
firm footing in it which they never lost afterwards. On the contrary, they 
have strengthened and consolidated it year by year. To him is undoubtedly 
due the establishment of German finance in New York. 

Three years after the collapse of the Northern Pacific, Villard returned 
from Germany to the United States as agent of the Deutsche Bank. That 
was the beginning of a new era in international banking. THe Deutsche 
Bank has always made a specialty of railway finance, and its railway ramifi- 
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cations extend on one side to Asia Minor and on the other side to the Pacific. 
They may even include China, though of that I cannot speak positively. 
That such a bank must be very useful to German holders of American secur- 
ities, goes without saying. And that it has become a power in the American 
stock market is also self-evident. The prominent part it took in the reorgan- 
ization schemes of 1894-96 indicated how large must have been the interests 
of itself and its friends in the reorganized properties. These interests have 
certainly not diminished since, but are more likely to have been increased. 

The Deutshe Bank is a typical representative of German investment 
abroad. It deals with all foreign securities, American, Argentine or Turkish, 
in the same systematic, businesslike way. It is in close touch with every 
railroad it holds any interest in. It knows the road itself and the manage- 
ment. It keeps a vigilant eye on the market. It does, in short, everything 
that a bank ought to do which meddles with railroad finance. Many other 
European banks dabble in railroad finance, but very few of them bring to 
bear upon it German method and thoroughness. In London, we make no 
pretence of the kind. Though for more than half a century we have been 
the principal dealers in American securities outside of Wall Street, our meth- 
ods are as rough and ready to-day as they were at the beginning. Instead of 
half-a-dozen jobbers there are now almost as many hundreds and instead of a 
dozen stocks to deal in there are thousands: but our methods are as primi- 
tive as ever. 

Business has grown immensely in Capel Court, but there is little more 
science about it than there was in the days of the half-dozen jobbers. Spe- 
cial study of American securities is as rare in London as it is common in Ber- 
lin, Frankfort and Amsterdam. Railroad experts can be found in Germany 
who have visited every station on the chief Pacific roads and have examined 
all the details of their working. But it would be difficult to find in England 
a banker who had paid even a flying visit to the United States. It is beeom- 
ing a fashion on the Stock Exchange to run over to New York and Niagara 
Falls for an autumn holiday. Very few men go, however, in the spirit of the 
inquisitive and industrious Dutchman who lives for weeks in private cars or 
in railroad offices. 

But Capel Court has not always been so phlegmatice as it is to-day regard- 
ing American securities. Sixty years ago, when they were developing into 
an active market, several delegates were sent over to make observations on 
the spot. Mr. Satterthwaite, one of the patriarchs of the American market, 
began his business life in 1840 with a grand tour of the States. He travelled 
over the short local roads in the Hudson Valley, which Commodore Vander- 
bilt had not yet joined up into the New York Central. He steamed up the 
Mississippi to St. Paul when it was still a military post, and he steamed 
down the same river to New Orleans. He saw Pittsburg before it had a: 
iron furnace and when it was known only as the highest port on the Ohio 
River. He crossed the Alleghenies on the Portage Railway, so much ad- 
mired by Robert Louis Stevenson's father. He journeyed from the Alleghen 
ies to Philadelphia over half-finished roads which were ultimately absorbed 
into the main line of the Pennsylvania. Altogether he spent fifteen months 
on a most instructive and adventurous tour. 

Mr. Satttrthwaite returned home an enthusistic believer in the future of 
the Western Republic, and all through his long life he has remained so. His 
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firm have acted for many years as the London agents of Niles & Co., New 
York. 

It was about 1840 that an active interchange of agencies began between 
New York and London. The Barings had long been well represented on 
both sides of the Atlantic. In 1837, the Rothschilds sent over Mr. August 
Belmont as their special representative, and he founded the firm now so well 
known as August Belmont & Co. Another ancient Jewish family of Frank- 
fort, the Speyers, established about this time branch houses both in London 
and New York. The chief business of the latter was to feed the Frankfort 
Bourse with American securities, which it did most liberally. 

During the Civil War, Germany was well supplied through these two 
channels with United States six per cent. bonds. It was, throughout, a 
vigorous buyer and did not lose faith in them een when they fell to low 
down in the forties. United States bonds were the first big venture of the 
Germans in international finance, and not the least successful of the long 
series. The Hon. D. A. Wells, in one of his special reports on the financial 
condition of the Union after the war—say in 1869—estimated the value of 
national bonds then held abroad at over 1,000 million dollars, and that of 
railroad, municipal and other obligations so held at over 300 million dollars. 

A large proportion of the former doubtless went to Germany, while the 
bulk of the railroad and municipal securities would gravitate to London. 
Some of the earliest issues indeed were made in London. The first American 
railroad security to appear in Wetenhall’s list was an issue of Camden & 
Amboy five per cent. bonds negotiated in 1834. It was described originally 
as a New Jersey Canal bond, but the issuing company owned railroads as 
well as canals. It wasin fact the progenitor of the fortunate United New 
Jersey Railroad & Canal Co., which in 1871 leased its whole property to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad for 999 years, and got a ten per cent. guarantee on its 
stock. Notwithstanding the heavy rental, this is said to be one of the most 
profitable parts of the Pennsylvania system. 

It was started under a series of New Jersey charters granted between 
1830 and 1832. They embraced two sections of railway—the Camden to 
Amboy, which was opened early in 1834, and the Jersey City to New Bruns- 
wick, completed in 1836, and a canal, the Delaware & Raritan, which was 
not finished till 1838. Between 1834 and 1837, gold loans were raised on 
them in London to a considerable amount, and some dollar loans appear also 
to have been negotiated. In Wetenhall’s list, at the beginning of 1835, two 
New Jersey Canal issues are quoted, namely, gold five per cents of 1864 for 
£210,000, and currency 6 per cents of 1861 for $800,000. This is the oldest 
record of American railroad or canal securities in a European market. 

It is rather significant that though the following decade, 1835-45, was a 
very active period of railroad building in the United States, very few new 
securities of that class should have come to London. At the beginning of 
1845, Wetenhall has still only three altogether, and two of them are old 
friends with new names. The New Jersey Canal bonds appear now as Cam- 
den & Amboy five per cents of 1864 for £210,000, and six per cents of 1864 for 
£225,000. But there is one new issne of importanece—Philadelphia and 
Reading six per cents of 1880 for £200,000. This came over in 1843, and we 
may safely assume that it was the maiden effort of MeCalmont Brothers in 
Reading finance. It began a connection which lasted for nearly half a cen- 

3 
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tury, and was the prototype of many similar attempts made by British finan- 
ciers to manage American railways from London. They were, of course, 
foredoomed to failure. The management, as a rule, was unsuccessful, but 
ever if it had succeeded financially it could not have become permanent. 
In any case, New York would have recovered control cf all the leading 
American systems as soon as it was able to finance them independently. 

A good deal of mystery still surrounds the abrupt termination of the 
McCalmont connection with Philadelphia and Reading finance. The popular 
theory at the time was that the MeCalmonts threw it up in disgust at the 
persistent falsification of promises made to them, and of hopes of improve- 
ment held out. But that I have reason to believe was not their only motive. 
Though there were two brothers in the firm it depended entirely on one. He 
was the brain and backbone of the business, while the other was a man 
of artistic tastes who never went near the City. When the energetic brother 
died, the artistic one, mach to the horror of the staff, declined to take his 
place, or appoint a successor. He would have nothing to do with the con- 
eern. The staff, including his own nephew, begged to earry it on, temporar- 
ily at least. They asked him to name a price for it, but that he also declined 
todo. He insisted on winding up the business then and there, and wound 
up it was. 

It would be difficult to find in the history of commerce a parallel to this 
gratuitous sacrifice of a splendid business connection. Before it happened, 
however, Reading stocks had obtained a firm foothold in London, and in one 
sense the withdrawal of the McCalmont interest may have benefited rather 
than injured them. It gave them a freer and a broader market. But they 
have never been great favorites in Capel Court. At their best they never 
rivalled Eries or Atlantics in activity. From their debut in the early sixties, 
Eries have been the pet of British speculators. Nothing has so greatly nar- 
rowed our jobbing market as the New York pool, which for the past five or 
six years has been steadily draining away the fioating stock of Eries that kept 
business going in Capel Court. 

Strange to say, little is now known about the original introduction of 
Erie stocks here. The early dealers in them have nearly all died out, and 
hardly a tradition remains as to how or when they first came over. It must 
have been soon after the road emerged from its first receivership in January, 
1862. From the fact that Eries always appear in Wetenhall coupled with 
the old Atlantic & Great Western, it may be inferred that there was some 
hereditary relation between them. They were twin heroes of one of the wild- 
est and most ineredible extravaganzas in financial history. To do justice to 
its villainies and absurdities would require the pen of a Dumas ora Jules 
Verne. Several of the strangest adventurers of the nineteenth century were 
mixed up in it. George Francis Train, Alexander McHenry, Jim Fisk and 
Jay Gould flit across its lurid footlights. 

The first episode in the Erie-Atlantic romance has been told by Train 
himself in his ‘‘ My Life in Many States.” It began many years ago when 
the second Bank of the United States was still in existence, and Queen Chris- 
tina, of Spain, was one of its largest depositors. Whether or not she thought 
of retiring to America in the event of the Spanish throne becoming too hot 
for her, is not quite clear; but be that as it may, the Bank could not repay 
her deposit. Collateral security was offered for it in the form of a large 
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block of coal lands, 40,000 acres in extent, at the northern end of Pennsyl- 
vania. In order to look after it, she appointed two resident agents in Phila- 
delphia, Fallon by name. 

When the Erie railway reached Olean on its way up from New York to 
the lakes, the Fallons started building a railway from that point to the coal- 
fields. Oil had already been discovered in the district, and ambitious pro- 
jects were in the air for running an extension of the Erie right through the 
oil region to Dayton, where it was to connect with Cincinnati and St. Louis. 
Mr. Train became acquainted in 1857 with Queen Christina’s banker, Sala- 
manca—who became godfather to one of the principal stations on the Atlan- 
tie and Great Western road. He was engaged to go over to Olean and ex- 
amine the situation, which he did in his usual princely fashion. The chief 
event of the inspection was a banquet which he gave at Mansfield to all the 
local politicians who were likely to be useful afterwards. Among his guests 
he mentions John Sherman, Benjamin Wade and Robert E. Schenck, subse- 
quently of Emma Mine fame. 

On the strength of the splurge he returned to England, and contracted 
with Crawshay Bailey for 25,000 tons of iron rails at $40 per ton, payable in 
bonds at fifty, which was equal to eighty dollars cash. The Ebben Vale 
Company, entered into a similar contract for 30,000 tons of rails. Thus he 
not only got a start, made with the future Atlantic & Great Western, but he 
interested some strong people in the marketing of his bonds. James McHenry, 
who was then a merchant in Liverpool, became tinancial and commercial 
agent to the royal syndicate. At the close of the war in 1865, the Atlantic 
& Great Western began to make real history. Half a dozen odd lengths of 
railway which had been built between 1852 and 1858 were pieced together 
under that name. Its first public issue was made in London, and the pro- 
moters were in negotiation with Sir Morton Peto for completing it, when the 
Overend, Gurney Black Friday bowled them all over. But before that catas- 
trophe happened, Sir Morton Peto had inspected what there was of the 
road and, after a fifteen thousand dollar banquet at Delmonico’s, had re- 
turned most hopeful as to its prospects. 

Both for the Erie and the Atlantic & Great Western, 1867 was a very fate- 
ful year. It witnessed the capture of the Erie by Jav Gould, and the first re- 
eeivership of the Atlantic & Great Western. Next year (December, 1868) 
saw the first lease of the Atlantic & Great Western to the Erie, the beginning 
of that Kilkenny cat alliance which, after thirty years of continuous friction, 
culminated in the definite union of the two roads. From 1867 to 1896 they 
offered every imaginable condition that speculators could desire. During 
these thirty years Eries and Atlantics were simply perfect as gambling coun- 
ters. Both of them were all the time in hot war. The London holders of 
Eries had, from 1868 until 1872, to fight tooth and nail against Jay Gould, 
while the MeHenry-Bischoffsheim duel kept things equally lively in the 
Atlantic & Great Western camp. 

Great blocks of stock had to be continually crossing the Atlantic in order 
to turn the tide of battle now to one side and now to the other. A delay of a 
day or two to a New York mail steamer might involve a loss of millions of 
dollars. A fog at Sandy Hook has been known to make a difference of ten 
dollars a share on a shipment of Eries. That was the hottest campaign Lon- 
don ever had in Americans. The Erie-Atlantic fights have been the most 
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distinctively English episodes in our American market. They excited in it a 
keener and more general interest than was ever taken in any other stock. 
Louisvilles have made the nearest approach to them, but their reign was 
comparatively short and uneventful. Readings also had their little day, but 
outside of that small circle London has seldom had any of the feverish enthu- 
siasms of Wall Street. Eries and Atlantiecs it regarded as its own gambles, 
which it could do what it liked with. 

The ‘*Times” money article at the end of 1869 quotes about twenty 
American securities of which five are Atlantic & Great Western bonds, and 
three are Eries—eight in all, or forty per cent. of the list. The Pennsylvania 
is represented by two six per cent. issues and its common stock. Illinois 
Central has the same number, and the other half-dozen are odd stocks or 
bonds, most of which bave since disappeared. From 1873 onward, the offi- 
cial list grew rapidly and kept on growing till the collapse of 1893. These 
two decades represent the zenith of English influence in Wall Street. With 
the reorganizations of 1894-96 it waned, German influence taking its place. 
But a more important change was the gradual predominance which New 
York acquired in its own market. It may now be said to control all its prin- 
cipal railroad stocks, and to be no longer dependent either on London or 
Berlin. W. R. Lawson. 


LONDON. 


AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION’S CIPHER CopDE.—The American Bankers’ 
Association has issued a specially-compiled cipher code for the exclusive 
use of its 7,500 members. It is thought that this will go far towards ob- 


literating the large number of small spurious checks which are floated in 
different sections of the country, and whose amount aggregates a large 
figure annually. 


New Counterfeit $5 Silver Certificate.—Series 1899; act of August 4, 1886; 
Lyons, Register; Roberts, Treasurer; check letter B; face plate number in- 
decipherable; back plate number 375; portrait of Indian Chief. The serial 
number of the note under inspection is 64725642. It is a poorly executed note, 
printed on two thin pieces of paper with distributed red and blue silk fiber 
between them. The general appearance of the counterfeit is fair, but should 
not deceive anyone who inspects it carefully. The seal, denominational de- 
sign and numbers are darker than the genuine and show none of the bronze 
tints they should have. There are a great many mistakes in the lettering 
on the face of the note the “V” being omitted from the script word, “Silver” 
in “Five Silver Dollars,’ right face of note. The “i” is omitted from the 
word “Washington” immediately below “Bearer on Demand,” and there are 
no periods after “D” and “C” in the abbreviation for District of Columbia. 
“Treasurer,” under the signature of Ellis H. Roberts, is spelled ‘“Teasiuer,” 
and “Register,” below the signature of J. W. Lyons, is spelled “Ragster.” 
The green on the back of the note is darker than the genuine and is “muddy.” 
All of the lathe work is badly done, being scratchy and blotchy and bearing 
little or no resemblance to the genuine. This note made its appearance in 
New England. 





BANKING LAW DEPARTMENT. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TU BANKERS. 


All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States Courts and State Courts 
of last resort will be found in the MAGAZINE’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the “Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included itn this 
Department. 


AUTHORITY OF CASHIER—EXTENDING TIME OF PAYMENT. 
Supreme Court of Appeals of West Virginia, April 25, 1905. 
BANK OF RAVENSWOOD US. WETZEL. 
A Cashier of a bank has no implied power, merely by virtue of his office, to 
receive money for interest in advance on a note owned by the bank, and 


agree to extend time of payment and thus discharge an indorser from 
liability. 


This was an action upon a promissory note for $1250, made by R. T. Wet- 
zel payable to B. D. Williams at the Bank of Ravenswood, and indorsed by 
Williams and next by C. C. Smith, deceased. The administration of Smith 
interposed the defense that he was an accommodation indorser for Williams, 
and that the bank, in consideration of $34.15 paid as advance interest by 


Wetzel after maturity of the note, agreed to give Wetzel four months’ further 
time for payment, without the knowledge or consent of Smith, or his repre- 
sentative, and thereby released him from liability on the note. 

BRANNON, P. (omitting part of the opinion): The evidence conflicts as 
to whether the payment of $34.15 was made as a partial payment only, or 
as interest in advance for extension of time of payment. My conclusion is 
that, as the burden of proof here is on the defendant, she has not sustained 
the point that further time was given. I think the oral evidence, and the 
record in the two books of the bank, show that the said $34.15 was simply 
a partial payment. If this is so, there is nothing in this defense for want 
of evidence; and if this is not so, still that defense must fail for want of 
law to sustain it. Concede that there was an agreement by the Cashier to 
receive the $34.15 and grant indulgence. The Cashier had no implied author- 
ity to do this. No express authority is proven; no ratification by the bank 
of this loose, unwarranted act is proven. 

Counsel cites 2 Am. & Eng. Ency, L. (ist Ed.), reading: ‘‘The Cashier is 
the chief executive officer, through whom the whole financial operations of 
the bank are conducted. His acts within the scope of the general usage, prac- 
tice, and course of business of the bank, will bind the bank in favor of a third 
person possessing no other knowledge.” 

A Cashier has very wide powers. The Supreme Court says in United States 
vs. City Bank, 21 How. 356, 16 L. Ed. 130: “The court defines the Cashier 
of the bank to be an executive officer by whom its debts are received and paid 
and its securities taken and transferred, and that his acts, to be binding upon 
a bank, must be done within the ordinary course of his duties. His ordinary 
duties are to keep all the funds of the bank, its notes, bills, and other choses 
in action, to be used from time to time for the ordinary and extraordinary 
exigencies of the bank. He usually receives, directly or through subordinate 
officers, all moneys and notes of the bank, delivers up all discounted notes 
and securities when they have been paid, draws checks to withdraw the 
funds of the bank where they have been deposited, and, as the executive officer 
of the bank, transacts most of its business.’”’ (4 Thompson on Corporations, 
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§ 4741.) He has full power within the just scope of his authority, according 
to the general usage, practice, and course of business in such case. (Cook 
on Corp. § 1718; Clark’and Marshall, Corp. § 705.) 

But there is at least one notable, logical, necessary exception, essential 
to protect stockholders against loss and wreck of the bank; to protect them 
against what is quite common—the loose practice and unwarranted assump- 
tion of power by Cashiers. A Cashier has no implied power, merely by virtue 
of his office, to give away, surrender, or release the bank’s securities. He can 
do no act which so operates. When he does this he is outside of the scope 
of his authority, is acting, not according to usage, practice, or usual course 
of business, but in plain disregard of the rights of the bank. “The Cashier 
of a bank, unless specially empowered to do so, has no authority to release, 
otherwise than in due course of business and on payment, the makers of notes 
or other debtors of banks, or to release sureties or indorsers.” (Clark and 
Marshall on Corporations, 2158.) 

Such is the current of authority; I Daniel, Neg. Instruments, § 395 (1st 
Ed.) says: “It is well settled that neither the President nor the Cashier of 
a bank has authority, virtute officii, to give up or release a debt or liability 
to the bank, or make any admission which would release any party to an 
obligation, negotiable or otherwise, due to the bank; for such purposes the 
board of directors only having the power to act.” As Thompson on Corpora- 
tions, vol. 4, § 4750, says, even the directors have no power to release or give 
away assets which it is their duty to preserve. “A Cashier cannot, virtute 
officii, release a surety upon a note held by the bank, even though the bank 
holds other security to which it might resort. Special authority is necessary 
to justify such release.” (Morse on Banking, § 169.) 

Counsel for the bank aptly says: “The release of a debtor is an act of 
ownership, and not of administration;” citing many cases, among them Union 
Bank vs. Bagley, 10 Rob. (La.) 43; Hodge’s Ex’r vs. First Nat. Bank, 22 Grat. 
51; Ecker vs. First Nat. Bank, 59 Md. 291; Gray vs. Bank, 81 Md. 631. 

The case in 22 Grat. 51, involved the right of a President to give a cer- 
tificate that a note in the hands of the bank was given as a mere voucher, 
not as evidence of debt. President Moncure said: ‘But certainly neither the 
President nor Cashier could, virtute officii, give up a debt or liability of the 
bank, or bind the bank by such an admission.” 

Counsel for the bank further justly says that the act in question is equiva- 
lent to the surrender of the note, and the acceptance of a new note without 
Smith as an indorser; in effect, the discharge of the old note by the accept- 
ance of a new note of the maker only; citing Bank vs. Hart (Neb.) 55 N. W. 
631. 

When a note is extended as to payment, the usual banking usage requires 
a new note by makers and indorsers. Can a Cashier depart from this usage 
with safety, accept interest in advance, and agree to extend time without 
consent of the indorsers? This is not the execution of usual powers »f office. 
It is the waste of assets. Any other rule would be ruinous to stockholders. 
Wakefield vs. Truesdell, 55 Barb. 602, so much relied on, is not from a court 
of high authority. It does not discuss the question. It cites not a single 
authority. 

In view of what has been said as to the want of power in the Cashier to 
grant indulgence, it is not material to advert to letters written by the Cashier 
a good while after the date when he is said to have granted further time, and 
which are claimed to contain admissions that he had granted further time to 
Wetzel. However, I will say that, on authority above quoted from Daniels 
and Judge Moncure, such admissions are abortive. They do not bind the 
bank. Elementary law found in 1 Greenleaf on Evidence, § 113, shows that 
such admissions are not admissible against the bank, because made a con- 
siderable time after the date of the act of the Cashier granting indulgence. 
That matter was closed. Such admissions are not part of the res geste. 
(See 1 Am. & Eng. Ency. L. [2d Ed.] 695; 1 Jones on Evidence, § 270; Hawker 
vs. B. O. R. Co., 15 W. Va. 628; Corder vs. Talbott, 14 W. Va. 277; Smith’s 
Adm’r vs. Betty, 11 Grat. 752; Lake vs. Tyree [Va.] 19 S. E. 787.) That is 
one reason why those letters amount to nothing as admissions, they being 
mere statement as to past occurrences. Another reason is that the Cashier 
has no power to bind the bank by such admissions made at any time. 
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The point is made that, as the plaintiff did not file a special replication 
denying the authority of the Cashier to extend the time of payment, it must 
be taken for a fact that he had such authority. No plea avers that the Cashier 
had authority to extend the time. The pleas filed did not say that the Cashier 
extended indulgence and had authority to do so, and thus did not put his 
authority in issue. It did not say that the Cashier granted this indulgence; 
it said that the bank did so. The plaintiff denied this by his general replica- 
tion to the pleas. It was not necessary to file a special replication. Under 
the pleas in confession and avoidance, the defendant had to show extension 
of time by competent authority, and to do this had to show that, as the Cashier 
extended the time, he had power to do so. She had to show an extension 
binding the bank under the general replication that the bank did not do so. 

We reverse the judgment, and render judgment for the plaintiff for $1,- 
474.70, with interest from the 13th day of November, 1901, that being the date 
of the judgment of the circuit court, and the costs of the plaintiff in that 
court expended, payable out of assets in the hands of the administratrix. 


On Rehearing. 

It is only that labored argument was made on rehearing that I write a 
second opinion in the case. 

Reconsideration has only confirmed my opinion that the defense to the 
action is destitute of strength in,law or justice in fact. It is only a hard 
case on Smith’s estate in the same sense in which every case where a surety 
pays a just debt for an insolvent principal is hard on the surety. Promptly 
on maturity the bank gave the administratrix notice of the non-payment and 
protest. She says she received and understood this notice. She thus was 
informed that the bank looked to Smith’s estate for payment. She could 
have given notice to the bank to sue, or sued herself in equity to compel the 
principal to pay, if it would have been of avail; the principal being insolvent. 
Can it be contended successfully that notice to sue could not have been given 
the bank because it had bound itself to extend time by taking interest in ad- 
vance for renewal? It cannot, for several reasons. To release a surety by 
extension of time, the extension must be based on valuable consideration, 
so as to tie the hands of the creditor and disable him from suing. (Bank vs. 
Parsons, 45 W. Va. 688.) 

Concede that payment of interest in advance with promise to extend for 
a fixed time will discharge a surety, where the creditor is an individual. 
(Parsons vs. Harrold, 46 W. Va. 122.) So it would where the creditor is a 
bank, if the promise of extension is made by the directors. But to tie the 
hands of a bank and prevent it from suing, the act of extension must be a 
valid act, one binding it, else its power to sue is not affected, and the surety 
can notify it to sue, or himself sue. Extension “will not release sureties 
unless the bank had entered into an agreement whereby it bound itself legally 
to grant such indulgence.” (Bank vs. Evans & Dorsey, 9 W. Va. 374.) 

All agree that it must be a valid, binding act of extension to tie the hands 
of the bank. (Caston vs. Dunlap, 23 Am. Dec. 194.) Here we have the same 
question discussed in the first opinion. Had the Cashier power to make a 
promise to extend time and prevent suit by the bank or Smith’s estate? Now, 
all would say that the law given in 5 Cyc. 475 is sound, that a Cashier has 
no authority ‘“‘to release the maker of a note, or a party or surety thereon.”’ 
Yet it is claimed that he may, by extending time, indirectly do what he cannot 
directly do—release a surety. What more vital act is to be done by a bank 
than making loans or renewing them? The universal usage is that the di- 
rectory in assembled meeting does this. We know this by judicial cognizance, 
and the evidence shows that such was the rule with this bank, none but the 
directors having this power. Our Code of 1899, c. 53, § 49, says that the 
directors of a corporation “shall have power to do, or cause to be done, all 
things that are proper to be done by the corporation.” And chapter 54, § 79, 
provides, as to banks, that the directors “shall administer the affairs of the 
company.” Surely the making and renewal of loans are acts of gravity, 
deeply concerning a bank, not within the ordinary powers of a Cashier under 
the usual course of business, proper to be done only by the directory, and 
committed to it by those statutes, properly construed. Is not the extension 
of time for a future period, like the expired period, another loan or a re- 
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newal? The Cashier not merely loans, but by the loan releases an indorser. 
Morse on Banks, § 117, says: “Thus the making of discounts is an inalienable 
function of the directors. They cannot part with it, or invest any officer or 
officers with it. It vests with them alone and exclusively. It is a power of 
that degree of vital importance that it cannot be taken out of the policy of 
the general principle that powers of a public nature, given by the Legislature, 
cannot be delegated. The Legislature imposes upon the board the duty of 
taking charge of all those matters of business upon the wise and skillful con- 
duct of which the property of the institution and the safety of persons deal- 
ing with it depend. This duty they cannot shift in whole or part upon others, 
and it covers no department of banking more unquestionably than the making 
of loans and discounts.”’ 

Abundant authority supports the statement of the first opinion—that a 
Cashier cannot release a surety or liability, or make any admission releasing 
any party to a debt, but only the directors can do so, if they can—in addi- 
tion to authority there cited. 

Gray vs. Farmers’ Bank, 81 Md. 631 is apt in this case. It holds that a 
Cashier has no power to accept a new note so as to discharge a surety on the 
first note. Money was paid in, and it was claimed that it was advance inter- 
est. It was held that “if the entry on the books of the bank were to be con- 
strued as payment of interest in advance, and an agreement to extend the 
time, so as to discharge the surety, then the Cashier had no authority to 
make such contract or entry.” It was held that the money should only be 
applied pro tanto on the note. 

In our case the Cashier entered on the note: ‘May 3, 1898. Discount paid 
for four months, $54.15, to Sept. 5, 1898. Pd. by R. T. Wetzel, which is ap- 
plied as a credit on within note.” 

Some evidence goes to show that the Cashier began the indorsement, and, 
before completing it, remarked that he had no authority to extend time, and 
added the words of credit. It is claimed that he later added the words of 
mere credit. Say so. Say that he received the money as discount and promised 
to extend time, which he denies. Under that Maryland case, and a volume of 
law, that entry, that promise, go for naught, do not bind the bank. We are 
cited 5 Cyc. 475, for the words that a Cashier may “extend time for paying 
a note.” It is inconsistent with the passage quoted above from 5 Cyc. 475. 
Only one case is cited and it is relied on as pointed authority. (Wakefield 
Bank vs. Truesdell, 55 Barb. 602.) It is counter to a river of authority, and 
wholly unsatisfactory in itself. The real point of the case was whether the 
payment was intended to extend time. The opinion is short. As to the 
authority of the Cashier to extend time, the case gives no consideration, but 
in a few closing lines simply asserts the power, giving not a syllable of author- 
ity. Moreover, it comes from a court not of high authority, the Supreme 
Court of New York, it not being the highest court of that State. The Court 
of Appeals is. 
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SEALED NOTE—NON-NEGOTIABILITY OF. 
Supreme Court of South Carolina, March 19, 1904. 
J. C. STEVENSON & CO. US. PHILIP W. BETHEA. 


A sealed note is not a negotiable instrument.* 


This action was brought to enforce, by claim and delivery, a chattel 
mortgage, after condition broken. The circuit judge, in his charge to the 
jury, directed them, if they found as a fact that the note and mortgage were 
actually made by the defendant, then they must find a verdict for the plaintiff. 

Porr, C. J. (omitting part of the opinion): It seems to us that the 
pleadings themselves tend to cloud the true issue. In the complaint the 
note is described as a promissory note, and in the answer it is admitted to 
be a promissory note. In the evidence furnished by the note itself when 


*This rule does not prevail in any State where the Negotiable Instruments 
Law has been adopted. That statute expressly provides that the negotiable 
character of the instrument is not affected by the fact that it bears a seal. 
(N. Y. Act, Sec. 25.) 
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it was introduced, it is shown to have been a sealed note or single bill. 
There is all the difference in the world, in law, between a promissory note 
and a single bill, for, when the former is passed for value before maturity 
into the hands of a new holder, the maker loses all right to question its 
character. Not so as to a single bill—a sealed note—for, when it is assigned 
to a third person, such third person or assignee takes it with all the infirmities 
it has when in the possession of the original obligee. The obligor can show 
that the single bill or sealed note was without consideration, or is void from 
any cause. 

These matters are so fully discussed in the cases of Patterson vs. Rabb, 
38 S. C. 1388, and also in McLaughlin vs. Braddy, 63 S. C. 438, that it is useless 
to discuss them anew. We may therefore content ourselves with the bare 
announcement of the principles governing the two classes of notes. 

The note made by Philip W. Bethea, defendant here, to B. S. Ellis, was 
as follows: ‘$1,000.00. Zion, South Carolina, June 19th, 1901. By first 
day of October after date I promise to pay to the order of B. S. Ellis, of 
Zion, S. C., the sum of one thousand dollars for value received with interest 
after maturity at the rate of eight per cent. per annum. The party or parties 
making this note agree to pay all attorney’s fees and expenses which may 
be incurred in its collection. P. W. Bethea. [L.S.]” 

It was transferred to the plaintiffs, J. S. Stevenson & Co., a few days 
after it was made. No notice was given by any one to P. W. Bethea of Ellis’ 
assignment thereof. Under the principle of law governing choses in action 
in this State, the foregoing note was a sealed note; it was sealed by the 
defendant; and whatever infirmities or equities existed in favor of P. W. 
Bethea as to J. B. Ellis also existed in his favor against J. C. Stevenson & Co., 
as his assignee. 


NATIONAL BANK IN LIQUIDATION—LIABILITY OF STOCKHOLDERS— 
SUITS AGAINST—JURISDICTION. 


United States Circuit Court of Appeals, December 8, 1904. 


GEORGE. et al. VS. WALLACE, et al. BROWNLEEF, et al. US. SAME. MORSMAN US. 
SAME. POPPLETON VS. SAME. MORTON, et Ql. VS. SAME. M'GAGUE INY. CO. 
VS. SAME. 


The provisions of the Act of June 30, 1876, chapter 156, § 2, conferring upon 
the. Federal courts jurisdiction of suits in equity in the nature of a cred- 
itor’s bill brought by creditors against the stockholders of National banks 
in liquidation, has not been repealed by any subsequent statute. 

A suit against an insolvent National bank which has gone into voluntary 
liquidation to enforce a specific lien, or to enforce and judicially administer 
a trust previously created by contract, or to enforce and judicially admin- 
ister the trust arising from the insolvency and proceedings in liquidation, 
is a suit arising under the laws of the United States, and also a suit to 
wind up the affairs of such bank, and hence is within the jurisdiction of the 
Federal courts. : 

Where the solvency of a National bank was accompanied by a conveyance of 
its assets to a trustee, and a pledge thereof for the benefit of creditors 
and this was followed by affirmative proceedings in liquidation, authorized 
by law, and the selection by the shareholders of the same trustee as their 
liquidating agent, such agent held the assets under an express trust for the 
benefit of creditors. 

Where a contract by which a National bank assumed all the obligations of an 
insolvent bank in contemplated liquidation was fully explained at a meet- 
ing at which 1,665 out of 2,000 shares were represented, and after the con- 
tract was executed it was ratified by a vote exceeding the proportion of 
stock specified by Rev. Stat., Secs. 5220, 5221, the stockholders were not 
thereafter entitled to claim that such contract was ultra vires. 

Where a National bank assumed the debts of an insolvent bank contemplating 
liquidation, in consideration of a transfer of certain of the bank’s available 
assets, and certain notes for the balance, such notes represented the “con- 
tracts, debts, and engagements” of the insolvent bank in equity, for which 
its stockholders were liable, as provided by Rev. Stat., § 5151. 


These were appeals from a decree of the Circuit Court of the United States 
for the District of Nebraska enforcing the liability of the appellants as share- 
holders of the American National Bank of Omaha. In December, 1895, the 
managing officers of that bank anticipated the withdrawal, about the first 
of the following year, of a large amount of deposits. The condition of the 
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bank was such that it had not available funds sufficient to meet the expected 
demands and to thereafter continue in business and comply with the re- 
quirements of the National Banking Act. Consequently, on December 21, 1895 
a contract was entered into with the Union National Bank of the same city, 
the terms of which, so far as need be recited, are as follows: 

The Union National assumed the payment of the liabilities of the American 
National to its depositors and on account of bills payable, and in return was 
to receive its cash, cash items, and such bills receivable as the former was 
willing to accept at par and without recourse. The difference between the 
aggregate of the amounts so received and the gross amount of liabilities 
assumed was to be represented by three non-negotiable promissory notes ot 
the American National, the payment of which was to be secured by a pledge 
of all of its remaining assets to Thomas L. Kimball as trustee. 

This contract was carried out. The Union National moved into and took 
possession of the quarters of the retiring bank. It was ascertained that the 
total indebtedness of the American National on account of deposits, demand 
and time certificates and bills payable, which were assumed by the Union 
National, amounted to $289,097.30; that the cash, cash items, and bills re 
ceivable taken without recourse by the Union National aggregated $88,097.30; 
that a balance of $201,000 remained. To evidence this balance the President 
and Cashier of the American National executed to the Union National thre 
non-negotiable promissory notes, each for $67,000, payable, respectively, in 
one, two, and three years from their date, December 23, 1895. 

In accordance with the contract the remaining assets of the American 
National were placed in the hands of Thomas L. Kimball, the President of 
the American National, as trustee for the contracting parties and for the 
protection of their respective rights under the contract. Kimball as trustee 
retained possession and controlled the collection of them until his death, which 
occurred during the pendency of the complainant’s suit, when his successor, 
James Burness, was appointed and thereafter continued in the performance 
of the trust duties. 

The assets which were pledged to the Union National, although of largé« 
amount in face value, were found to be of little actual worth. The execution 
of the contract of December 21, 1895, by the President and Cashier of the 
American National, was directed by resolution of the board of directors of 
that bank. On January 14, 1896, an annual meeting of the shareholders of that 
bank was held, at which were represented 1,665%, shares out of a total of 
2,000. At this meeting a resolution was adopted instructing the directors to 
take action looking to the liquidation of the bank. On February 25, 1896, 
another meeting of the shareholders was held, at which were represented 
1,696 shares, and at which a resolution for the voluntary liquidation of the 
bank was adopted by an affirmative vote of 1,639°%4 shares. Thomas L. Kim- 
ball, theretofore appointed as trustee of the remaining assets of the bank, by 
the contract of December 21, 1895, was designated in the resolution as the 
agent and trustee of the shareholders in the liquidation proceedings. Al! 
of the subsequent proceedings provided by law for voluntary liquidation were 
thereupon duly adopted. The Union National fulfilled its obligations under 
the contract, having taken up the liabilities assumed by it. It being found 
that the trustee was meeting with little success in the collection of the assets, 
and that the principal of the note first maturing had been but slightly re 
duced, this suit was instituted August 8, 1898, by Sumner Wallace, a citizen 
of New Hampshire, as the assignee of the note, against the Union National, 
Thomas L. Kimball, trustee, and the American National and its stockholders, 
including the appellants. By an amended bill the complainant sought, on 
behalf of himself and all of the other creditors of the American National, the 
winding up of the affairs of that bank, the determination of the amount due 
him upon his note, the subjection of the remaining assets to the payment of 
his claim, the ascertainment of all the creditors and the amounts of their 
claims, and the enforcement of the liability of the stockholders. The com- 
plainant had not reduced his note to judgment prior to the institution of the 
suit. During the progress of the suit the uncollected assets were sold by 
order of the court and the proceeds accounted for. Upon final hearing a 
decree was entered ascertaining the amounts due the complainant and the 
Union National after the application of all credits, the number of shares of 
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stock held by each shareholder of the American National, and against each 
defendant shareholder for $97.23 per share of stock held by him. The amount 
of the recovery was appropriately apportioned between the two creditors. 
From this decree the appeals were prosecuted. 

Before SANBORN, TIrAYER, and Hook, Circuit Judges. 

Hook, C. J.: The complainant, a citizen of New Hampshire, sued as the 
assignee of a non-negotiable promissory note. His assignor, the payee of the 
note, is a National bank located in the State of Nebraska, and is therefore 
to be deemed a citizen of that State so far as concerns the question of juris- 
diction. Most of the appellants are also citizens of Nebraska. This being 
so, some ground of Federal jurisdiction other than diversity of citizenship 
must be found to exist to justify the maintenance of the suit against them. 
May it be found in the provisions of the acts of Congress relating to cases 
for the winding up of the affairs of National banking associations and to 
enforce the liability of shareholders of such associations as may have gone 
into voluntary liquidation? It is obvious that any case of such a character 
would be one arising under the laws of the United States of which, in the 
absence of some specific limitation of the general grant of jurisdiction, a 
Circuit Court would have cognizance irrespective of the citizenship of the 
parties. 

The statutes which are pertinent to this question are as follows: 

“Any [National banking] association may go into liquidation and be 
closed by the vote of its shareholders owning two-thirds of its stock.” (Sec- 
tion 5220 Rev. St. [U. S. Comp. St. 1901, p. 3503]. ) 

“That when any National banking association shall have gone into liqui- 
dation under the provisions of section five thousand two hundred and twenty 
of said statutes, the individual liability of the shareholders provided for by 
section fifty-one hundred and fifty-one of said statutes may be enforced by 
any creditor of such association by bill in equity, in the nature of a creditor's © 
bill, brought by such creditor on behalf of himself and of all other creditors 
of the association, against the shareholders thereof, in any court of the 
United States having original jurisdiction in equity for the district in which 
such association may have been located or established.” (Act of June 30, 
1876, c. 156, § 2, 19 Stat. 63 [U. S. Comp. St. 1901, p. 35091.) 

That the jurisdiction for suits hereafter brought by or against any asso- 
ciation established under any law providing for National banking associations, 
except suits between them and the United States, or its officers and agents, 
shall be the same as, and not other than, the jurisdiction for suits by or 
against banks not organized under any law of the United States which do 
or might do banking business where such National banking association may 
be doing business when such suits may be begun: and all laws and parts of 
laws of the United States inconsistent with this proviso be, and the same are, 
hereby repealed.” (Proviso to section 4, Act of July 12, 1882, c. 290, 22 Stat. 
163 [U. S. Comp. St. 1901, p. 3458].) 

That all National banking associations established under the laws of the 
United States shall, for the purpose of all actions by or against them, real, 
personal, or mixed, and all suits in equity, be deemed citizens of the States 
in which they are respectively located; and in such cases the circuit and 
district court shall not have jurisdiction other than such as they would have 
in cases between individual citizens of the same State. The provisions of 
this section shall not be held to affect the jurisdiction of the courts of the 
United States in cases commenced by the United States or by direction of 
any officer thereof, or cases for winding up the affairs of any such bank. 
(Act of Aug. 13, 1888, c. 866, § 4, 25 Stat. 486 [U. S. Comp. St. 1901, p. 514].) 

Section 2 of the act of June 30, 1876, was not repealed either by the act 
of July 12, 1882, or by the judiciary act of August 13, 1888. The former auth- 
orizes suits against shareholders for the enforcement of their statutory lia- 
bility, while the two latter relate exclusively to suits by or against the bank- 
ing associations themselves. These subject-matters, while closely related, are 
in a legal sense quite different. But even if the later acts could be said to 
cover in a general way the purpose of the first, nevertheless, under well-known 
rules of statutory construction, the law prescribing the special remedy in a 
particular case would stand unrepealed. That it is still in force and opera- 
tive has been judicially recognized. (Commercial Nat. Bank vs. Weinhard, 
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192 U. S. 243, 250; McDonald vs. Thompson, 184 U. S. 71, 75; King vs. Pom- 
eroy, 121 Fed. Rep. 287, 58 C. C. A. 209; Williamson vs. Bank, 115 Fed. Rep. 
793, 52 C. C. A. 1.) 

Prior to the act of July 12, 1882, relating to National banking associations, 
the Circuit Courts of the United States had general cognizance of suits by 
or against National banks, but by the proviso of section 4 of that act such 
banks were placed, for purposes of jurisdiction, in the category of domestic 
corporations of the States in which they were respectively located, with an 
exception as to “suits between them and the United States or its officers and 
agents.” This proviso was excerpted from the act of 1882, and embodied, 
with some change of phraseology, in section 4 of the judiciary act of March 
3, 1887, and of the corrective act of August 13, 1888, the exception being ex- 
pressed as follows: 

“The provisions of this section shall not be held to affect the jurisdiction 
of the courts of the United States in cases commenced by the United States 
or by direction of any officer thereof or cases for winding up the affairs of 
any such bank.” 

Cases of the latter character were not in terms excepted from the pro- 
hibition of the act of 1882. It seems clear that section 4 of the act of 1888 
was intended to displace and to be a substitute for the proviso of section 4 
of the earlier act. 

It was not the purpose of Congress, by either of these acts, to wholly 
deprive the circuit courts of jurisdiction of suits by or against National banks 
arising from the subject-matter thereof. A suit which may be brought in 
a circuit court by or against a citizen of a State because it arises under the 
Constitution, laws, or treaties of the United States may for the same reason 
be brought in such court by or against a National bank located in the same 
State. (Petri vs. National Bank, 142 U. S. 644, 647.) All that was intended 
was that jurisdiction should no longer be asserted solely on the ground of the 
Federal origin of such banks—merely because of the source of their incor- 
poration. In respect of jurisdiction they are to be considered as though they 
were organized under the laws of the States in which they are respectively 
located. 

So far, therefore, as the case at bar may be considered as one to enforce 
the liability of the stockholders of a National bank which has gone into 
voluntary liquidation, the jurisdiction of the circuit court is sustained by 
section 2 of the act of June 30, 1876. 

But a broader and more satisfactory ground may be found in the pro- 
visions of the act of August 13, 1888. Section 1 of that act in general terms 
confers jurisdiction of causes arising under the laws of the United States, 
while those which are brought to wind up the affairs of National banks are 
expressly excepted from the prohibitions of section 4. 

A suit against an insolvent National bank which has gone into voluntary 
liquidation to enforce a specific lien, or to enforce and judicially administer 
a trust previously created by contract, or to enforce and judicially administer 
the trust arising from the insolvency and proceedings in liquidation, is a suit 
arising under the laws of the United States. It is also a suit to wind up the 
affairs of such bank. The same is true of a suit to enforce the liability of the 
stockholders of such a bank. 

In Guarantee Co. vs. Hanway, 104 Fed. Rep. 369, 44 C. C. A. 312, it was 
held by this court that an action to recover a judgment against an agent 
selected by the stockholders of a National bank to succeed a receiver ap- 
pointed by the Comptroller of the Currency, and to enforce the same against 
the assets of the bank, is in effect a case to wind up its affairs, under section 
4 of the act of 1888. This case was followed in International Trust Co. vs. 
Weeks (C. C.) 116 Fed. Rep. 898, a suit to recover on a covenant in a lease 
from an agent appointed by the stockholders of a National bank to close its 
affairs. On appeal the jurisdiction of the court was upheld by virtue of sec- 
tion 4 of the act of 1888. (Weeks vs. Trust Co., 125 Fed. Rep. 379, 60 C. C. A. 
236.) See, also, Snohomish County vs. National Bank (C. C.) 81 Fed. Rep. 
518, which was a suit to enjoin the stockholders’ agent, engaged in winding 
up the affairs of the bank, from proceeding further, and to procure the ap- 
pointment of a Receiver to take charge of the remaining assets. 

The tangible assets of an insolvent National bank which is in the process 
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of liquidation constitute, in the hands of the liquidating agent, a trust fund 
for the primary benefit of creditors, and so of the liability of the sharehold- 
ers of a bank similarly circumstanced. 

In King vs. Pomeroy, supra, it was said that the enforcement of the 
liability of the stockholders of a National bank in process of liquidation and 
the distribution of the proceeds “is as much a part of the liquidation of the 
debts of the bank as the collection and distribution of the proceeds of its 
bills receivable or any other of its assets.” 

There is no sound reason why, at the suit of one or more creditors on 
behalf of all for the winding up of the affairs of the bank, there may not 
be had, if so desired, a complete judicial administration of the affairs of the 
bank, an ascertainment of the valid and subsisting claims against it, an 
enforcement of the trusts in respect of both the assets and the capital stock, 
and, finally, the distribution of the avails. Nor would a bill for such com- 
prehensive relief be multifarious. (Richmond vs. Irons, 121 U. S. 27.) All 
of these results are accomplished in an involuntary proceeding in liquidation 
under the direction of the Comptroller of the Currency, which is said to 
constitute but one continuous transaction; and, as was observed by the Su- 
preme Court: 

“When in the case of voluntary liquidation the proceeding is instituted 
by one or more creditors for the benefit of all, by means of the jurisdiction 
of a court of equity, there seems to be no reason why the nature of the pro- 
ceeding should be considered as changed. * * * The two subjects of ap- 
plying the assets of the bank and enforcing the liability of the stockholders, 
however otherwise distinct, are by the statute made connected parts of the 
whole series of transactions which constitute the liquidation of the affairs 
of the bank.” (Richmond vs. Irons, supra.) 


* * * * * * * * * 


It is contended that in making the contract, executing the notes, and 
transferring its assets the American National transcended its corporate pow- 
ers, and that no debt was thereby created which could be enforced against 


its shareholders. (Ward vs. Joslin, 186 U. S. 142.) 

We may at the outset omit any consideration of what might be the case 
were these transactions dependent alone upon the authority of the officers 
and board of directors of the bank, for the evidence shows clearly that what 
was done by them was ratified and confirmed by the shareholders. The con- 
tract of December 21, 1895, was executed by’ Thomas L. Kimball as President 
of the American National pursuant to the instruction of a resolution of its 
board of directors. At the annual meeting of the shareholders held January 
14, 1896, at which 1,665 out of a total of 2,000 shares of stock were represent- 
ed, the contract was read, and an explanation made by the President of the 
condition of the bank which led up to and made its execution necessary. 
This was followed at the same meeting by the adoption of a resolution, by 
the votes of those representing more than 1,600 shares of stock, instructing 
the directors to take action looking to the liquidation of the bank. Pursuant 
to this resolution another meeting of the shareholders was held February 25, 
1896, 1,696 shares being represented, at which a formal resolution for liquida- 
tion in accordance with sections 5220 and 5221 of the Revised Statutes was 
adopted by a vote of those owning 1,639%4 shares, being some 300 more than 
were necessary under the law. ‘In this resolution it was provided that “Thos. 
L. Kimball be and he is hereby appointed the agent and trustee of the share- 
holders of such bank to effect such liquidation.” 

The significance of this appointment is apparent when it is recalled that 
Kimball was also designated as the agent or liquidating trustee in the con- 
tract of December 21, 1895. Another shareliolders’ meeting was held January 
12, 1897, at which 1,531 shares were represented, and at this meeting there 
was presented a comparative statement over the signature of Thomas L. Kim- 
ball, trustee, showing the condition of the bank on December 21, 1895, when 
the contract was made, and on January 1, 1897. It included an account of 
transactions during the progress of the liquidation, and an expression of 
views as to the best course to be pursued with reference to the remaining 
assets. Reference was definitely and explicitly made in this statement to the 
Union National and to the payment to it of proceeds of collections which had 
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been made by the trustee. It was ordered to be spread upon the records of 
the bank. 

Shortly after the execution of the contract of December 21, 1895, and be- 
fore the adoption of the resolution for liquidation, a writing containing an 
express ratification of the action of the directors in respect of the contract 
between the two banks was executed by the owners of more than two-thirds 
of the stock of the American National. At no meeting of the shareholders, 
so far as the record shows, was there any word of criticism or objection to 
the transaction with the Union National except so far as it may be gathered 
from the mere fact that a small number of shares were voted against the 
resolution for liquidation. When it is considered that the Union National 
was engaged in carrying out its part of the contract, was disbursing its funds 
in taking up and caring for the contracts, debts, and engagements of the 
American National, the duty of the shareholders of the latter in meeting as- 
sembled to then repudiate the transaction, if they ever desired to do so, 
was imperative. Instead of so doing they supplemented the transaction with 
the Union National by proceedings in voluntary liquidation adopted by a vote 
largely in excess of that required by law and conducted such liquidation in 
connection with and as part of the performance of the contract of December 
21, 1895. Every consideration of equity, good conscience, and justice leads 
to the conclusion that the shareholders should be held to have ratified and 
approved of what was done and what was then being done. 

So far as the Union National was concerned the transaction between the 
two banks was in the exercise of its ordinary powers as a banking association. 
(Schofield vs. Bank, 97 Fed. Rep. 282, 38 C. C. A. 179.) When the contract 
was entered into the American National was confronted by an emergency. 
A withdrawal from the bank of a large amount of deposits was anticipated, 
and it had not the money or available cash resources to meet it and thereafter 
continue business. At the time, as subsequent experience demonstrated, the 
bank was in fact hopelessly insolvent. But in the light of the conditions 
which were known it was within the power of the officers and directors of that 
bank to make the contract of December 21, 1895, with the approval of the 
shareholders owning a larger proportion of the capital stock than was nec- 
essary under the law in case of a voluntary liquidation. 

The expression “usual course of business” as one of limitation upon the 
powers of a corporation is generally referable to the activities of a going 
concern, and has little, if any, application to one which is upon the threshold 
of liquidation because of insolvency. In the latter condition the managing 
officers of a corporation, with the approval of the shareholders, may make any 
fair and equitable disposition of its assets which, not being in violation of 
any provision of law, will insure the payment of all of its debts and is rea- 
sonably calculated to preserve the largest equity for its shareholders. In 
such an emergency a corporation should not be held to be helpless and incap- 
able of an act of duty to creditors, and of preservation of the interests of its 
shareholders merely because it may be outside of the usual routine or course 
of its business. 

In the case at bar all of the obligations of the American National to the 
government were fully performed, no duty was omitted which called for the 
interposition of the Comptroller of the Currency, and no Federal statute was 
violated. Upon insolvency and the institution of proceedings in liquidation 
the assets of a National bank stand pledged’ by law to the payment of the 
debts, and the surplus, if any, to a ratable distribution among the sharehold- 
ers. The contract which is attacked by the appellants was intended to accom- 
plish nothing substantially different. Instead of many creditors to be dealt 
with, it was arranged that there should be one whose demands should embrace 
those of all of the others. And fn considering the relation of the Union Na- 
tional and the complainant, its assignee, to the American National, we need 
not stop at the three notes which they hold. In the same sense that a share- 
holder may go behind a judgment recovered against his corporation to show 
the character of the indebtedness which it represents, so in a case like the one 
in hand may a creditor, holding a note of the bank, show, if necessary, the 
nature of the debt which is evidenced thereby. In equity the claims of the 
complainant and the Union National represent the “contracts, debts, and 
engagements” of the American National for which the stockholders of the 
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latter are responsible in accordance with the provisions of section 5151 of 
the Revised Statutes (U. S. Comp. St. 1901, p. 3465). 

The complaint made on behalf of some of the appellants on account ot 
the computation of interest upon the claims of the creditors was not made 
the subject of an assignment of error, and is therefore not considered. 

The decree of the circuit court is affirmed. 


COLLECTIONS—NOTES PAID WITH MISAPPROPRIATED FUNDS—RE- 
COVERY THEREOF. 
Supreme Court of Indiana, June 30, 1905. 
PORTER US, ROSEMAN. 


Where a note lodged with a bank for collection is transmitted to another bank 
for this purpose, payment to the latter constitutes payment to the holder. 

Where the maker of a note misappropriated his employer’s money, and used 
the same in taking up the note which had been transmitted by the payee 
to a bank for collection, the payee acquired no title to the money, although 
he received the same in innocence and good faith, and without knowledge of 
its source, and although it was impossible to trace the identical money 
from the bank into the payee’s possession. 


This was an action upon open account for goods sold and delivered. The 
defendant interposed a set-off based upon the following facts: 

Prior to the commencement of this action there was owing the plaintiff 
(appellee), a resident of New York, from the appellant, $249, for goods sold 
and delivered. There was also owing the plaintiff from one William Mount, 
a former merchant of Elwood, for goods sold and delivered prior and subse- 
quent to June 10, 1897, $432. On said June 10, 1897, Mount was in the employ 
of the defendant, and had charge of the defendant's jewelry store in Elwood 
on a fixed salary. 

On the latter date the plaintiff’s agent, knowing that Mount had no inter- 
est in the defendant’s said store except as salesman, called upon Mount there- 
in for a settlement of his indebtedness to the plaintiff, and during the call 
assisted Mount in making sale of a diamond belonging to the defendant, and 
received $35 of the proceeds which he credited to the account of Mount, and 
turned it over to the plaintiff. The balance of the account was arranged by 
Mount executing to the plaintiff and delivering to said agent his notes for the 
amount, payable in monthly installments of $20 each, beginning October 31, 
1899. The notes were delivered to the plaintiff in New York, and, as they 
severally became due, were placed by the plaintiff in a bank in New York 
for collection, and by that bank forwarded to a bank in Elwood, at which 
latter bank eight of said notes first maturing were paid by Mount from money 
belonging to the defendant, which he had received from sales made from said 
store. 

The plaintiff had no knowledge of the ownership of the money used in the 
payment of his notes. As they were paid the Elwood bank remitted a like 
sum of money to the New York bank, where it was credited to plaintiff's 
account, but there was no evidence that any part of the identical money paid 
by Mount was remitted to New York or received by the plaintiff. 

Haptey, J. (Omitting part of the opinion): The conclusion of law is that 
the defendant is entitled to a set-off for the $35 knowingly received by the 
plaintiff’s agent from the sale of the defendant’s diamond, and that the plain- 
tiff is entitled to recover the balance of his claim. The facts pleaded as an 
answer and equitable set-off are substantially the same as those found to be 
true in the special finding, and the exception reserved to the conclusion of 
law raises the question, do these facts show appellant to be entitled to set 
off against the claim of appellee an amount equal to the sum of appellant’s 
money found to have been converted and used by Mount in payment of the 
latter’s debt to the appellee? The $35 received directly by appellee’s agent 
from the purchase money for the diamond, with knowledge that it was appel- 
lant’s money, was allowed by the court as a proper set-off, but the sum con- 
verted by Mount in the payment of his notes to the bank, to wit, $160, was dis- 
allowed, presumably, because (1) the identical money converted was not 
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traced to appellee; and (2) when received appellee had no knowledge of 
the conversion. Was the conclusion of law right? 

One of the facts found is that Mount wrongfully converted $160 of appel- 
lant’s money and delivered it to appellee in discharge of a debt. It is true, 
the immediate delivery of the money was to the bank at Elwood, which bank 
transmitted it to the bank in New York, where it was credited to appellee. 
These banks constituted the agency selected by appellee for the collection 
of his notes, and in every proper sense a payment to the bank was payment 
to appellee. (Jones vs. Kilbreth, 49 Ohio St. 401, 413; Bank vs. Union Trust 
Co. 149 Ill. 348, 351.) 

It is plain that Mount acquired no title by the conversion, and that he 
transferred to appellee no better title to the money than he himself possessed. 
(Alexander vs. Swackhamer, 105 Ind. 81; Shearer vs. Evans, 89 Ind. 400; 
Breckenridge vs. McAfee, 54 Ind. 141.) 

Appellant’s money, having reached the possession of appellee without 
authority or right, remained as much his property in the hands of appellee 
as it was in the hands of Mount (Shearer vs. Evans, 89 Ind. 403); and this, 
too, without reference to whether appellee at the time of his receipt did, o1 
not, know whose money it was. He received it from one who had no authority 
to dispose of it, and its appropriation to his own use was conversion. (Alex- 
ander vs. Swackhamer, supra; Harlan vs. Brown, 4 Ind. App. 319, 323.) Ap- 
pellee’s innocence and good faith afford no protection against the rightfu! 
owner who has been tortiously dispossessed. (Breckenridge vs. McAfee, 54 
Ind. 149.) 

To charge appellee, it is not essential that appellant shall trace his iden 
tical money into the possession of appellee. It is sufficient to show that it 
went into his bank account. (Pearce vs. Dill, 149 Ind. 136, 143, and cases 
cited.) 


DEPOSIT—WHEN GENERAL AND NOT SPECIAL. 


Supreme Court of Kansas, July 7, 1905. 


STATE, ex rel., COLEMAN, ATTORNEY GENERAL, et al. VS. DICKERSON, et al. 


When a deposit is made under such circumstances that the only duty resting 
upon the bank is to pay in money on demand, the deposit is general and 
not special. 

Bircn, J.: The question in this case is whether a certain bank deposit 
is general or special. The plaintiff in error, a woman, left money at a private 
bank, stating to the banker that she believed she would leave it for a few 
days, and that she wanted him to keep it for a few days. The money con- 
sisted of a roll of bills, neither wrapped nor tied, and not inclosed within 
any bag or box or other kind of receptacle. Upon the delivery of the money 


“she was given an ordinary pass book in which the transaction was entered as 


an ordinary deposit. No request was made that the money be kept apart 
from the funds of the bank, no special agreement was made as to the 
character of the deposit, and ordinary deposit slips were prepared at the 
time, from which the books of the bank were afterwards written up. The 
bank failed, and a receiver was appointed to take charge of its affairs. 

Upon the hearing of an application for an order upon the receiver for a 
return of the deposit to the plaintiff in error, she testified that when the 
deposit was made she did not expect a return of the identical roll of bills; 
that she knew her money would be handled, maybe, several times before she 
would get it out again; and that it made no difference to her whether she 
received gold or silver or paper, so she got it. No attempt was made to 
identify in the Receiver’s hands the bills which had been deposited. Under 
all the authorities these facts show a general deposit. (Plano Mfg. Co. vs. 
Auld [S. D.] 86 Am. St. Rep. 775, note: Zane on Banks & Banking, §§ 129, 
136, 162; 3 A. & E. Encycl. of L. [2d Ed.] 827; 5 Cyc. 513.) 

When the deposit was made the plaintiff said she did not want a check 
book, because she intended drawing all the money in a few days, and that 
it was not necessary that she have a bank book. But these facts did not 
change the essential character of the deposit. She did take a bank book, and 
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the money was subject to check fer any amount whenever she saw fit to 
demand it. She further said she did not want to become a regular depositor 
at the bank. But this observation could mean no more than that she did 
not contemplate making a practice of leaving money there. At the time the 
deposit was made the banker remarked that he understood she was going to 
build, and she then explained to him something of her plans with reference 
to the use of the money when she should withdraw it. But this fact did not 
change the legal relation of the parties. The only duty resting upon the 
bank was to pay in kind, on demand, whatever the purpose of the with- 
drawal might be. The plaintiff in error was the only witness in the case, 
and in view of her conduct and admissions, her declaration at the hearing 
that she did not intend to deposit her money was, of course, nugatory. 

In the application to the court, facts were alleged tending to show a right 
in the plaintiff in error to rescind the deposit and charge the bank as a 
trustee ex maleficio, but no evidence concerning them was offered. It was 
not necessary that the receiver should deny the charges of the motion in 
order to put the plaintiff in error upon proof of them. 

The judgment of the district court having been rendered in accordance 
with these views, it is affirmed. All the justices concurring. 


CREDIT GIVEN BY TELEGRAPH—REVOCATION OF. 
Supreme Court of Idaho, May 19, 1905. 
BRINTON US. LEWISTON NATIONAL BANK. 


Where the bank of C wired the L. N. Bank that the Alamance Mining Com- 
pany had deposited with it for credit of L. N. Bank, for use of Brinton, $1,- 
000, which telegram was received after banking hours, and the order coun- 
termanded by wire the following day before credit had been given there- 
of, and before any rights or liabilities of B or other parties had been 
incurred in regard thereto; held, that the L. N. Bank was not liable to 
B for such deposit. 


SULLIVAN, J.: This is an action to recover $1,000, with interest thereon, 
alleged to have been deposited in the appellant bank to the credit of the re- 
spondent. 

The following among other facts appear in the record: On the 12th day 
of June, 1900, the respondent, for Thomas W. Jones, entered into a contract 
with John N. Ward for the sale to said Ward of the Republic and the Re- 
public No. 2 mining claims situated about three miles from Elk City, Idaho 
County, for the sum of $15,000, payments to be made as follows: $3,000 on 
or before April 1, 1901, $3,000 on or before November 1, 1901, $3,000 on or 
before February 1, 1902, $6,000 on or before June 7, 1902; and promissory 
notes were executed in the usual form of negotiable notes, with interest at 
the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, payable semi-annually. Ward, the second 
party to said contract, agreed to do certain work on said mining claims and 
erect certain machinery thereon and a mill in connection therewith. 

It is not necessary for a decision of this case to set out the full terms of 
said agreement. It appears that said Ward proceeded and complied with the 
said agreement up to a certain date, and the mill erected thereon was de- 
stroyed by fire; and thereafter a supplementary agreement was made between 
said parties, whereby they stipulated that in case $9,000 were paid as speci- 
fied in said contract, that sum was to be taken as a full and complete dis- 
charge and satisfaction of all demands that said Jones had against Ward 
arising out of the transaction referred to in said contract. It was provided, 
among other things, in said supplementary contract, that if the said sum of 
$9,000 ($2,000 of which had ‘been paid on the day of execution of the con- 
tract, leaving a balance of $7,000) was not paid at the time specified, then 
the promissory notes and other documents executed in connection therewith, 
which had been deposited with the Lewiston National Bank in escrow, were 
to be delivered as follows: The deed deposited in escrow was to be delivered 
to J. N. Ward or his agent; the notes of $15,000, or the mortgages securing 
the payment thereof, were to be delivered to Thomas W. Jones, or his author- 
ized agent, and were to be of full effect except as to the payments made 


4 
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thereon. And it was provided that the execution of said supplementary 
agreement did not affect the liability of Ward to Jones to the full extent of 
$15,000, unless the $9,000 referred to were paid at the time and in the man- 
ner specified. All payments thereon were to be made to the Lewiston 
National Bank, deposited there to the credit of Caleb Brinton, as attorney in 
fact of said Jones. It was expressly stipulated that time was of the essence 
of said agreement, except that, if the performance of any act required under 
this agreement was prevented at the time specified therein by either (1) the 
act of God, (2) the elements, or (3) unavoidable delay in the transmission of 
the money called for, or any part thereof, or of the machinery and necessary 
appurtenances to erect and operate the mill called for therein, that such 
matters so happening should operate to excuse the non-performance of such 
agreement for the period of five days only. 

It appears that when the note of $3,000 due November 1, 1901, became 
due, payment was not made; that on November 15, 1901, the Bank of Cali- 
fornia wired the Lewiston National Bank as follows: “San Francisco, 
November 15, 1901. Lewiston National Bank, Lewiston, Idaho. Alamance 
Mining Company has deposited with us, for your credit, for use of Caleb 
Brinton, one thousand dollars.” Said dispatch was received by the Lewiston 
National Bank at 4:50 o’clock p. m., which was after banking hours. Before 
the books of the First National Bank were written up on the 16th, and before 
any credit of said sum was made, and on November 16, 1901, at 11:40 o’clock 
a. m., a telegram was received by the Lewiston National Bank ordering the 
credit of said $1,000 canceled, and no credit was entered on the books of the 
First National Bank in favor of said Brinton or Jones. In the telegram 
directing the cancellation of said credit the Bank of California requested the 
First National Bank of Lewiston to wire it if the request was complied with, 
and the bank at Lewiston wired them immediately that the request had been 
complied with. The question arises, on the above stated facts, as to whether 
the appellant bank is liable. There has been considerable controversy, as 
shown by the record and briefs of counsel of the relations existing between 
the various parties, and especially Ward and the Alamance Mining Company. 
But we think it is sufficiently shown by the record that the Alamance Mining 
Company was the assignee of the contract between Ward and Jones, and we 
think that the record clearly shows that the Lewiston National Bank sus- 
tained the relation to the parties of the holder of the escrow agreement and 
other papers executed in connection with said transaction. 

It further appears that neither the Alamance Mining Company nor Ward 
paid said $3,000 note when it became due on the ist of November, 1901. 
Time was made of the essence of the contract. In case such payments were 
not made as stipulated, the deed of said property was to be delivered to Ward 
or his agent, and the promissory notes and other papers were to be delivered 
to Jones or his agent. That being true, the escrow holder had no authority 
to receive any payments, after such time had transpired, without the consent 
of both parties. That point, however, we do not consider vital to this case. 
It clearly appears from the record that the secretary of said mining company 
made the deposit of said $1,000 on the 15th of November, 1901, with the Bank 
of California, and requested it to wire the Bank of Lewiston to that effect. 
That wire was received by the bank at Lewiston after banking hours, and the 
next morning, before the credit had been entered on the books of the bank, 
the Bank of California requested the bank at Lewiston not to give said 
credit, and the Bank of Lewiston immediately wired back that the request 
was granted. 

It appears from the record that soon after the secretary of said mining 
company had made such deposit with the Bank of California the president 
of said company and one of the directors ascertained that said deposit had 
been made without their knowledge or consent, and at once went to the Bank 
of California, and requested to withdraw said deposit, as we think they had 
a right to do. And Brinton, the attorney in fact for Jones, had not been in- 
formed of the receipt of said telegram, and no one had incurred any loss 
or damage or had assumed any new rights or liabilities because of the first 
telegram above referred to. And we are of the opinion that the Bank of 
California, or, through it, the Alamance Mining Company, had the right to 
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countermand said order for credit before any rights or liabilities had been 
incurred or losses sustained in consequence of it by either Brinton, as 
attorney in fact, or any third parties. (See Second National Bank of Balti- 
nore vs. The Western Nat. Bank, 51 Md. 128, 34 Am. Rep. 300. The First 
National Bank of Lewiston received no money from the Bank of California.) 

The above stated facts show how the transaction occurred; that it was 
impossible to transmit the money itself from San Francisco to Lewiston in 
the space of time that occurred between the two telegrams; and, even if it 
had actually received the money, and the depositor had appeared and re- 
quested that the instructed credit be not given, before any rights or liabilities 
or losses had been sustained by any one in consequence of it, they would 
have the right to recall the credit. 

The judgment of the court below is reversed, and the cause remanded, 
with instructions to enter judgment in favor of the appellant. Costs are 
awarded to the appellant. 


CHECK AS PAYMENT IN FULL—EFFECT OF ACCEPTANCE OF. 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, First Circuit, November 2, 1904. 
UNITED STATES BOBBIN & SHUTTLE COMPANY US. THISSELL. 


The plaintiff, being in the defendant’s employ at a disputed rate of wages, 
the defendant sent him a statement showing the rate at which the wages 
were computed, a check for the sum so ascertained, and a receipt in 
full to a date named, to be signed and returned. The plaintiff used the 
check, but did not sign the receipt. Held, that this was an accord and 
satisfaction of the claim, and also was an acceptance of wages at that 
rate during the continuance of the employment. 


LoweLL, District Judge: This is an action at law to recover the balance 
of wages due upon an account annexed. The jury returned a verdict for the 
plaintiff, and the defendants exceptions are before us. We need consider but 


one question. 

The plaintiff was in the defendant’s employ at a rate of wages in dispute 
between the plaintiff and the defendant. The defendant admitted that it 
owed the plaintiff a certain sum. The plaintiff contended that the debt was 
larger. Under these circumstances the defendant wrote the plaintiff as fol- 
lows: 

“Dear Sir: Referring to yours of the 17th, calling our attention that you 
had not drawn full amount of salary at hand. We are enclosing statement 
made up by our bookkeeper, and he understands you have drawn only thirty 
dollars ($30.00) per week since September 1, 1900. We are also enclosing 
our check No. 6151, payable to your order for four hundred sixty-four dollars 
and twenty-two cents ($464.22) which is in full settlement for balance of 
your salary up to and including September 7, 1901. Unless you find above 
correct, you will return our check and statement. In future you will please 
draw full amount due you weekly.” 

An account was inclosed, and a receipt as follows: 

“$464.22 Check No, 6151 No. ————. 

“Received from U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Four hundred and sixty-four 
22-100 Dollars, being balance of salary due to and including week ending 
Sept. 7, 1901, as per statement rendered.” 

To this the plaintiff replied as follows: 

“Dear Sir: Your several communications of the 20th inst. with two 
checks, respectively for $464.22 & $376.71, are received. I have deposited the 
checks. When I have time and opportunity affords the privilege, I will ex- 
amine the communications and if found correct, they shall receive proper 
attention.” 

The receipt was neither signed nor returned. 

The defendant moved that the jury be instructed to return a verdict for 
the defendant on the grounds: 

“(5) That it appears that there was an accord and satisfaction of plain- 
tiff’s claim to September 7, 1901, and that from said September 7, 1901, the 
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rate was fixed by the then acceptance of the check sent to plaintiff September 
20, 1901, at $1,800 a year, and that plaintiff has been fully paid at said rate. 

“(6) That on the whole testimony the jury should be instructed to return 
a verdict for the defendant.” 

This motion was refused, and the defendant thereupon requested the fol- 
lowing instructions: 

“(5) That the plaintiff, by accepting and cashing the check inclosed in 
the letter of September 20, 1901, from the treasurer of the defendant corpora- 
tion to him, and in which was also inclosed the statement showing that the 
wages or salary of the plaintiff were computed at the rate of eighteen hun- 
dred dollars ($1,800) per year from October 11, 1899, became entitled to be 
paid thereafter for his services at the rate of only eighteen hundred dollars 
per year. 

(7) That the acceptance and cashing of the check sent to the plaintiff in 
the letter to him of September 20, 1901, from the treasurer of the defendant 
corporation, with the acts of the parties, was an accord and satisfaction of 
the claim of the plaintiff against the defendant for salary from the time 
when he commenced working for the defendant corporation, down to Septem- 
ber ,7 1901. 

(8) That on all evidence in the case the plaintiff is not entitled to re- 
cover, and the verdict must be for the defendant.” 

These requests were refused by the learned judge, who charged the jury: 

“(3) That it was for the jury to determine whether the correspondence 
of September 20 and 21, 1901, and the acts of the parties thereunder, were an 
accord and satisfaction.” 

The plaintiff did not sign the inclosed receipt, and his letter shows that 
he wished to keep the matter open. Notwithstanding this, we are of opinion 
that his appropriation of the check, under the circumstances stated, was an 
acceptance of the terms upon which payment was offered. The weight of 
authority is to this effect. (Nassoiy vs. Tomlinson, 148 N. Y. 326; Talbott vs. 
English, 156 Ind. 299, 315; Neely vs. Thompson [Kan. Sup.], 75 Pac. 117; 
Ostrander vs. Scott, 161 Ill. 339; Hull vs. Johnson, 22 R. I. 66; McDaniels vs. 
Bank of Rutland, 29 Vt. 230.) Some of these decisions have been approved 
by the Supreme Court in Chic., Mil. & St. Paul R. R. vs. Clark, 178 U. S. 353, 
367. There are, indeed, decisions to the contrary (see Day vs. McLea, 22 
Q. B. D. 610; Rosenfield vs. Fortier, 94 Mich. 29; 17 Harv. Law Rev. 459, 469), 
but the great weight of authority is with the defendant. 

It follows that the seventh instruction requested should have been given, 
and that the third instruction given was erroneous. 

If the plaintiff's cashing the check above mentioned was conclusive evi- 
dence of an accord and satisfaction, it amounted also to an acceptance by 
the plaintiff of wages at the rate of $1,800 a year. We find no evidence of a 
contract to increase the rate of wages after the date of the defendant’s letter. 
It follows that the learned judge should have directed a general verdict for 
the defendant. We have thus disposed of the whole case, and need not con- 
sider the defendant’s other exceptions. F 

The judgment of the circuit court is reversed, and the plaintiff in error 
recovers its costs of appeal. 





NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 
[Edited by John Jennings, B.A., LL.B., Barrister, Toronto.] 


DISCOVERY—CORPORATION—EXAMINATION OF OFFICER—DUTY OF 
OFFICER TO SUPPLY HIMSELF WITH INFORMATION. 


CLARKSON vs. BANK OF HAMILTON (9 Ontario Law Reports, page 317). 


STATEMENT OF Facts: This was an action brought by the plaintiff as 
liquidator of an insolvent company to set aside a chattel mortgage given to 
the bank, on the ground that it was an unjust preference over the other 
creditors. Ordinarily only one officer of the corporation may be examined 
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before trial by the opposite side. This motion was for an order permitting 
the examination under oath before trial of a third officer of the defendant 
bank. The General Manager had been examined and found to have no per- 
sonal knowledge of the transaction; similarly with the inspector. It was 
now sought to examine the Manager of the branch at which the insolvent 
company had the bank. 

JUDGMENT: Where a corporation or other company is a party to an action, 
it would seem reasonable and convenient that the company should suggest 
for examination the officer or servant best qualified to give all the informa- 
tion to which the opposite party is entitled. Such officer should prepare him- 
self by obtaining full knowledge of all relevant facts so that the examining 
party may be in as good a position as if he were contending with an indi- 
vidual. The cases show that this is no more than is required by rules of 
court. 


BANK IN LIQUIDATION—WINDING UP ACT—SECTIONS 72 AND 73— 
COMPENSATION—SET-OFF. 


LA COMMUNAUTE DES SOEURS DE LA CHARITE DE LA PROVIDENCE VS. KENT, et al 
(Quebec Reports, 13 K. B. 483). 


After a bank has suspended payment and its insolvency is notorious, com- 
pensation of a debt due to the bank cunnot be effected by a transfer 
to the debtor of debts due by the bank to third parties where such 
transfer has been made to the debtor after the suspension and within 
thirty days prior to winding up proceedings under the “Winding-up Act.” 

This rule is not affected by the circumstance that the moneys offered in 
compensation consisted of moneys deposited with the bank by such third 
parties for the special purpose of aiding the debtor to meet his in- 
debtedness to the bank but not transferred to the debtor until after 
the suspension of payment. 


STATEMENT OF Facts: On July 25, 1899, the Banque Ville Marie closed 
its doors and from that date ceased to do any banking business. Two days 
later the newspapers of Montreal announced the suspension of the bank, and 
one journal, “La Presse,” published an interview with the President, in 
which it was stated by the President that he did not expect the bank ever 
to resume business. On August 9 following an order was made by the 
court declaring the bank insolvent and directing a liquidation under the 
Winding-up Act. On August 21 Kent and his associates were named as 
liquidators of the bank. 

The defendants had discounted with the bank a note for twenty thousand 
dollars dated July 1, 1899, and payable one month after date. On Novem- 
ber 29, 1899, the defendants commenced this action to recover the said sum 
of $20,000 and $383.33 interest since maturity. 

La Communauté des Soeurs de la Congregation de Notre Dame de Mon- 
treal, whq were a branch of La Communauté des Soeurs de la Charité de la 
Providence, had on deposit at various branches of Banque Ville Marie sums 
amounting to $15,000. During July they had been advised by the parent 
society that a sum of $20,000 would be required early in August, and had 
agreed to make up as much as possible of that sum. Apparently on August 
1 the Soeurs de Notre-Dame had drawn checks on the various branches of 
the bank in which they had deposits for the full amount of their deposits, 
and had endorsed them over to the parent society, and not content with this 
transfer by endorsement they had on August 2 made a notarial transfer of 
all the said checks before a Notary. On August 4 the officers of the Soeurs 
de la Charité went to the bank and tendered in payment of their note for 
twenty thousand dollars all the said checks and a further sum in money 
sufficient to make up the twenty thousand dollars, which tender was refused 
by the officials of the bank. Later in the same day a formal tender was 
made by the attorney for the bank which was also refused on the ground 
that they could not accept as a set-off against the debt due to the bank the 
moneys on deposit which had been transferred to the maker of the note. 

After the action had been commenced, the defendants paid in with their 
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defence all the checks referred to and a sufficient sum in money to make up 
the sum of $20,000, and alleged that they took the assignments of these 
checks in ignorance of the insolvency of the bank. The liquidators alleged 
knowledge on the part of the society of the bank’s insolvency sufficient to 
invalidate the transfer under the Winding-up Act. ' 

JUDGMENT (Ropipoux, J.): The first question which the court is called 
upon to decide is whether on August 4, 1899, the defendants could rightfully 
offer in compensation to the bank the different checks which had been 
transferred to them by the Soeurs de Notre Dame. 

The first section of the Winding-up Act which deals with set-off is section 
57 in these terms: “The law of set-off as administered by the courts, whether 
of law or equity, shall apply to all claims upon the estate of the company 
and to all proceedings for the recovery of debts due or accruing due to the 
company at the commencement of the winding-up in the same manner and 
to the same extent as if the business of the company was not being wound 
up under this act.” This is the general principle which regulates set-off 
where companies are in liquidation. 

In the case of Vanier vs. Kent the Court of Appeal applying this section 
has held that set-off operates to the full extent between a deposit made in 
a bank and a debt due to the same bank by the depositor even up to the day 
upon which the bank went into liquidation; but this case is different from 
the one now before us. There was in it no question of a set-off effected by 
means of a transfer made by a depositor to a debtor of a bank after the 
bank had suspended payment. In this case the liquidators relied upon the 
exception created by section 73 of the Winding-up Act. It is declared by that 
section that set-off cannot be allowed where the person who claims the right 
of set-off has become a creditor of the insolvent company only by the transfer 
of a claim made to him. in order that he may set it up as compensation for 
his debt and at a time when he had reason to believe the company of which 
he was a debtor to be insolvent. 

Section 73 reads as follows: “When a debt due or owing by the company 
has been transferred within the time and under the circumstances in the 
next preceding section mentioned, or at any time afterwards, to a contribu- 
tory who knows or has probable cause for believing the company to be unable 
to meet its engagements or in contemplation of its insolvency under this act 
for the purpose of enabling such contributory to set up, by way of compen- 
sation or set-off, the debt so transferred, such debt shall not be set up by 
way of compensation or set-off against the claim upon such contributory.” 

Section 72, referred to, provides: “Every payment within thirty days 
next before the commencement of the winding-up under this act by a com- 
pany unable to meet its engagements in full, to a person knowing such 
inability, or having probable cause for believing the same to exist, shall be 
void; and the amount paid may be recovered back by the liquidator, etc.” 

From these sections it follows that a debt due to a bank cannot be paid 
by a set-off of a debt due by the bank which has been transferred to the 
bank’s debtor within the thirty days before its liquidation if the debtor knew 
or had probable cause to believe such bank incapable of fulfilling its 
engagements at the time such transfer was made. 

The question then is, Had the Soeurs de la Charité at the time when the 
Soeurs de Notre Dame transferred these checks to them knowledge or prob- 
able cause to believe that the bank was incapable of fulfilling its engagements? 

It was shown that the representatives of both societies had seen the 
papers announcing the closing of the bank’s doors, and had read the inter- 
view with the President, published in ‘“‘La Presse”; they had presented their 
checks for payment on August 4, and they had been refused: in the notarial 
transfer it was recited that the parties had been unable to obtain payment 
of their checks by the bank and a provision was made in the agreement 
whereby any legal expenses incurred by the transferees in obtaining pay- 
ment was to be borne by the transferrers. In view of this evidence, it is 
not possible to conclude that the two societies did not believe it probable 
that the bank could not at that time fulfil its engagements. 

What is to be understood by the word “probable” in section 73 of the 
act? It is that which is probable in general; that which has an appearance 
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of truth; that which is founded in reason; that which is reasonable to sup- 
pose, to conjecture; that which is plausible. 

When a bank closes its doors and suspends its operations, is it more 
reasonable to suppose or to conjecture that it will be able to fulfil its obliga- 
tions? Has it not a greater appearance of truth, does it not appear more 
reasonable and probable, that the bank will not be able to carry out its engage- 
ments? It appears to me that in the case when a bank suspends its opera- 
tions and closes its doors (without some cause apart from its own affairs, 
sudden and unforeseen) in the middle of the normal pursuit of its business, 
the probabilities are strongly that it will be incapable of resuming business. 

I do not forget that in the case of the Banqua de Peuple vs. Langois, the 
Court of Appeal has held that a claim by the bank was set off by an accepted 
check and a deposit receipt issued by it at the very time when the bank 
suspended payment; but I consider the present case presents many differences 
from that one. 

The Banque de Peuple it is true had suspended its operations on July 15, 
1895, without having been forced to do so by any violent external cause; 
the check which was offered in set off was accepted by it on September 3, 
1895, while the deposit receipt was issued on November 1, 1895, and the 
two were accepted as a set-off. The presumption of the insolvency of this 
bank which would have resulted from the suspension of its operations was 
overcome by the declarations of the directors of the bank that they would be 
able to pay the entire amount of the money which they had received on 
deposit. On these declarations and the general confidence of the public that 
the bank would pay everyone in full the trial judge allowed the set-off and 
the Court of Appeal confirmed this judgment. 

The probable cause for believing in the insolvency of the company which 
exists in this case did not exist in the case of the Banque de Peuple vs. 
Langois. I therefore hold that the defendants have no right of set-off in this 
action. 

From this judgment an appeal was taken and was heard by the Court of 
King’s Bench (Bosse, Blanchet, Hall, Ouimet, JJ.; and Charbonneau, J. Ad 
Hoc). The judgment in appeal was delivered by Hall, J. 

In a very elaborate and carefully-considered judgment, the learned trial 
judge, Mr. Justice Robidoux, reached the conclusion that the closing of the 
bank’s doors and the cessation of payments on July 25 were legal and 
sufficient evidence of the bank’s insolvency, and that payments could not 
have been legally enforced nor even voluntarily made after that date; that 
the transfer of depositors’ funds by means of checks or otherwise to debtors 
of the bank, and their application to the liquidation of maturing liabilities 
of such debtors, would be equivalent to payment by the bank, and therefore 
prohibited by the statute. He made a distinction between deposits thus 
attempted to be transferred by others, and the application of the debtors’ 
own deposits in compensation pro tanto of their own indebtedness. He held, 
therefore, that all the checks tendered by the appellants toward payment of 
their note were ineffective for that purpose, except the one for $314.57, 
drawn upon their own funds previously deposited in the bank to their credit, 
and maintained the action for the balance of the note, with interest and costs. 

There is not, after all, much difference between the parties in their 
appreciation of the facts of the case, and it is only as to their application 
that we are seriously called upon to interfere. The closing of the bank’s 
doors and the cessation of payments on July 25 are admitted, and the superior 
officers of the appellants’ community admit their familiarity with the news- 
paper comments succeeding that event, and specially with those of “La 
Presse,” which they regularly received and read. Now, it is significant that 
there appeared in that very newspaper, on the day succeeding the bank’s 
stoppage of payments, an article on the subject, advising the holders of the 
bank’s bills not to part with them at a discount, as they would certainly 
be redeemed in full, but adding this ominous remark, which must have 
attracted the attention of all, who, like the appellants and their sister com- 
munities, were interested in the question of the deposits: “The depositors, 
unfortunately very numerous, are in danger of losing a portion of their 
capital.” All this class of creditors, including the appellants, must have felt, 
from the first, the great uncertainty of being able to recover the amount of 
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their deposits. With the bank’s doors closed, none could have presented a 
check at the bank’s counters on or after July 25 with any expectation of 
being paid; but there was the hope—the natural and honest hope—that the 
benefit of these deposits might be secured, indirectly, by their transfer to 
persons, like the appellants, actually indebted to the bank, and actually 
engaged, as the appellants had been, prior to July 25, in securing funds with 
which to meet their indebtedness; but that such hope was mingled with 
serious doubt as to the result is evident from the notarial transfer pre- 
viously mentioned, executed by the appellants at the time of the transfers. 

Admitting, as the appellants must, that the makers of the checks could 
not have themselves presented and cashed their own checks on or after July 
25, how can they expect that greater rights could be secured by a transfer 
of the checks than by their use by those to whom the funds actually 
belonged? Clearly they could not convey to others greater rights or more 
effective privileges than they themselves possessed. In the face of the Wind- 
ing-up Act, compensation of debts due to the bank could not be effected, after 
the bank’s stoppage of payment, by transfer to such debtors of debts due by 
the bank. Section 73 of the act is explicit in this respect. Compensation of 
a debt actually and directly due to the debtor by the bank is legitimate, and 
admitted in the present case in regard to the appellants’ check of $314.57, 
but this results from the operation of law and not from the intervention or 
act of the parties. 


CONTRACT—DEBENTURES—RIGHTS OF HOLDERS OF DETACHED 
COUPONS. 


THE LEVIS COUNTY RAILWAY COMPANY US. FONTAINE. (Quebec Reports 13 King’s 
Bench, p. 523). 


STATEMENT OF Facts: This was an action to recover the sum of $500 
brought by Fontaine as the holder of twenty coupons. 

The railway company had issued a series of five hundred bonds for $1,000 
each, payable to bearer, in the body of which bonds reference was made 
to a debenture mortgage given to secure bonds. The attached coupons were 
in the following words: “The Levis County Railway will pay to bearer at 
the office of the New York Security & Trust Company in the city of New 
York $25.00 in gold coin of the United States of America on the day 
of , being semi-annual interest on its first mortgage gold bonds.” 

As a defence to Fontaine’s action the company set up that the debenture 
mortgage expressly provided that any action to enforce payment on principal 
or interest could be brought only by and in the name of the New York 
Security & Trust Company, and that Fontaine was bound by this stipulation. 

The Superior Court rejected this defence and gave judgment for the 
plaintiff. An appeal was then taken in the Court of King’s Bench, whose 
judgment was delivered by Blanchet, J. 

JUDGMENT. (Str ALEXANDRE LAcosTE, C.J.; Bosse, BLANCHET, HALL, and 
Ourmet, J.J.): The Superior Court had decided that, even admitting that 
the mortgage gave to the trustee the sole right of action to recover cap- 
ital and interest, this stipulation could not bind Fontaine, because the cou- 
pons in his possession stated on their face that they were payable to bearer, 
without any condition or restriction; and in the second place that the clause 
relied on did not have the meaning sought to be given it by the company 
and meant only that if the capital and interest of the bonds became exigible 
before maturity, or if it became necessary to act upon the mortgage the 
trustee alone could take the necessary proceedings. 

It is not denied that the holders of the bonds are bound by the terms 
of the debenture mortgage and that the trustee has the sole right to take 
proceedings as provided by the mortgage. They are in fact presumed to 
have accepted these conditions and to have renounced their right of action 
in their own name. 

The legality of this term cannot be denied because the Legislature, 
which has exclusive jurisdiction in the matter, has validated this agree- 
ment; and as the object of the agreement is to limit the costs of action 
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and to ensure that the security will be realized upon and evenly distributed 
among all those interested, the courts ought to give it a liberal interpre- 
tation having in view the object aimed at by the parties to it. 

The plaintiff contends that this clause ought to receive a restrictive in- 
terpretation, because it takes away from creditors a certain and absolute 
right of action to recover a debt due to them. I would be of this opinion 
if it were a law or statute which we had to interpret; but we have here 
an agreement consented to and accepted by both parties, both of whom 
have received a sufficient consideration and in such a case a liberal in- 
terpretation should be placed on the document. 

From this point of view I must conclude that the trustee is alone 
authorized, to the exclusion of creditors, to bring action on the securities 
where proceedings become necessary either before or after maturity. More- 
over, the wording of the clause is not exclusive, but inclusive, and it fol- 
lows that all proceedings must be taken by the trustee in its own name. 
It would be strange if it were otherwise, because to obtain the double ob- 
ject which was in view; that is to say, the protection of the company against 
a multiplicity of actions which would affect its credit and to preserve the 
security to be evenly distributed among all those interested, it was neces- 
sary to give to the trustee the exclusive control of proceedings to recover 
either capital or interest. 

Another objection is raised on behalf of Fontaine. It is contended that 
the words, “any proceeding for the purpose of enforcing the payment of 
the principle and interest of said bonds,” did not affect this action, which 
is to recover interest without principal. 

This distinction does not appear to us well founded. The word “and” 
has frequently been interpreted to mean “or’’; and as ordinarily no pro- 
ceedings to recover the principal could be brought until after thirty years, 
while interest becomes due every half-year, it is fair to suppose that, in 
the intention of the contracting parties, the word “and” had the effect 
of a disjunctive participle. Therefore, as the recovery of interest inde- 
pendently of principal is a right which arises from the bond and the de- 
benture mortgage, it must be enforced by the trustee alone. 

It was held in the court below that the coupons being made payable 
to bearer became, as soon as they were detached from the bond, indepen- 
dent and distinct from the security of which they formed a part, and that 
those who became the purchasers were no longer bound by the terms at- 
taching to them while they formed part of the bond. This contention does 
not seem to us to be better founded than the former. 

It must not be forgotten that at the date when the company stipulated 
that the trustee alone should have the right to enforce payment of the bonds 
and interest, the coupons formed part of the bond, and that those who have 
since purchased the bonds have received them with the coupons which were 
then attached, and are accordingly bound by this condition. Can they, in 
transferring the coupons alone to third parties, give to such third parties 
greater rights than they themselves had? This question has been decided 
in the negative by several judgments in the United States, which have de- 
clared “that a detached coupon though having many of the incidents of 
commercial paper is still subject to the covenants contained in the bond.” 

A simple reading of the coupon advises the reader of the existence of 
a debenture mortgage made between the Railway Company and the Trust 
Company, and he ought to know that this mortgage would contain the terms 
and conditions under which the bonds were issued and which are ordinarily 
found in such contracts. Ordinary prudence would counsel him to become 
acquainted with the contents of this agreement, and if he had done so he 
would have bought the coupons at his own risk, and he is now presumed 
to have accepted all the terms which are contained in that agreement; among 
others that of not being able to bring an action to recover payment of the 
coupons without the interposition of the trustee. He finds himself there- 
fore in the same position as a purchaser of a bond before the coupons were 
detached. 

The appeal is therefore allowed and the action dismissed. 





A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING 
AND COMMERCE. 


ELEMENTS OF SUCCESSFUL BANKING. 


Wuy A BANKER Comes AFTER A MERCHANT AND MANUFACTURER—PRIMARY 
ELEMENTS OF Success—CapitaAL—Its Mrnimum— How DisposED or — 
LOcATION AND STYLE OF OFFICE—OFFICERS AND CLERKS—THE MAacutn- 
ERY OF THE OFFICE— ULTIMATE END AND SUMMING UP OF WHAT A 
BANKER SHOULD Be. 


In a treatise on banking and commerce it is perfectly in accordance 
with the reason of things that the successful merchant and successful manu- 
facturer should be treated of before the successful banker. There must be mer- 
chants and manufacturers before there can be a remunerative business for 
the banker; and unless there are successful men in these callings, a banker, 
though he may take care of the surplus money of the community, will find 
it dangerous to lend money amongst them. 

He will be pressed to do this beyond doubt, and every kind of influence 
will be brought to bear upon him to induce him to comply. He will, for 
example, be told that he must do his duty as a citizen. The town sup- 
ports him, and he ought to support the town. It is a matter of plain ob- 
ligation to help its industries along, for these, it will be said, are the very 
foundation of his own business. So the people will say, and what they 
say is sufficiently plausible to make a strong impression. But many a 
banker has had to suffer severely for listening to such representations. In 
such circumstances, that is, when there are few desirable customers in the 
locality, the banker will be offered high rates of discount. From some of 
the applicants he knows that he could take, practically, whatever he pleased; 
and from the best of them, or those who seem so, he will be offered rates 
such as he might think would enable him to provide a safety fund. But 
on the supposition that the business of the town is in such a state that 
there are as yet few or no successful men in it, high rates of interest will 
be no protection. No safety fund can be built up that is large enough to 
offset the losses which will inevitably ensue. The successful merchant and 
the successful manufacturer therefore must come in order of time before 
a banker can do a successful business.* 


*It may be said that such a state of things as has been imagined thus 
far is impossible. But experience refutes this opinion. A case is known 
to the writer in which in the collapse in a certain town of a remarkable 
“boom” every single storekeeper in it, except one, failed. The town itself 
became bankrupt and could neither pay interest nor principal on its in- 
debtedness. Its population decreased from 3,500 to 700, its main streets be- 
came grass-grown, and handsome buildings became tenantless. Of the money 
lent by a branch bank in that town more than three-fourths was lost. If 
the banker had been a private individual, he would have gone down in the 
crash and been ruined beyond redemption. 

This case was in Manitoba, but even in Ontario the writer can recall 
instances almost equalling it in disaster. During a period of heavy collapse 
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But now on the supposition that in a certain locality sufficient savings 
have been accumulated to give business to a banker, and also that there are 
a number of prosperous men of business in the locality; what are the ele- 
ments that make a banking enterprise successful? 

(1) Capirat is certainly as much a necessity for a banker as for a mer- 
chant; for, speaking of him in this personal style, no man can expect a 
community to trust him with the care of their money unless he has shown 
ability to take care of his own. 

(2) But how much capital ought a banker to have? What is reason- 
able in the case? 

Putting aside for the present the private banker, it may be noticed 
that the legislatures both of Canada and the United States have dealt with 
this question in their banking laws.7 

In Canada where the system of chartered banks issuing circulation is 
firmly established, the Bank Act provides that no bank shall possess a 
smaller paid-up capital than $250,000. This sum is certainly small enough 
for a corporation which has the power to issue notes for circulation—which 
notes, are, in effect, guaranteed by the whole body of the banks of the 
country. 

In the United States, however, every banking office is owned by a sep- 
arate corporation and some of them, owing to the absence of branch sys- 
tem, are permitted to be organized on a capital of only $25,000. 

This must be conceded to be running near the danger point. It cer- 
tainly imposes upon a bank of such small dimensions the duty of incurring 
only the most moderate risks, and confining the business within limits more 
like those of a storekeeper than a banker. 


England has no legal requirement of minimum capital in banking; and 
the tendency from the beginning has been for banks in England (as dis- 
tinguished from Scotland) to have a smaller capital in proportion to the 
business done than is common in Canada; the Bank of England alone ex- 


cepted. 

The reason for this is twofold: First, the branch system, until lately, 
has never been developed in England to the extent that it has in Scotland 
and in Canada. The banks of England, as a rule, do a much more localized 
business than those of Scotland and Canada. Secondly, but a more im- 
portant and pertinent reason is, that business conditions in Great Britain 
are so much more settled that banks may safely work on a smaller relative 
capital than is necessary in this country. 

Beyond the minimum required by the Banking Act the members of each 
corporation in Canada decide for themselves what the capital shall be. It 
depends largely on the sphere they intend to occupy, and how far they 
mean to extend it. 


the losses suffered by banks in certain towns have amounted to a large per- 
centage of their assessed value. 

+There are no laws, properly speaking, in Canada, on the subject of pri- 
vate banking, though, as experience has shown, some regulations might 
have been embodied in specific legislation with advantage. The only pro- 
visions affecting this class of bankers are contained in two clauses of the 
General Banking Act, viz., one to prohibit them from issuing circulating 
notes; the other to prohibit them from assuming a corporate name, such 
as that of the “Iroquois Banking Company.” These provisions are obviously 
reasonable. 
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A few Canadian banks have their headquarters in small towns, and some 
have no branches. For these the minimum of $250,000 is sufficient. 

At the other end of the scale is an immense corporation like the Bank 
OF MONTREAL, With its head office in a large commercial centre, branches 
all over the Dominion, agencies in the United States and England, and 
doing business not only with the mercantile community but with govern- 
ments and great railways. 

An institution like this can well employ such a capital as $14,000,000 or 
more. 

Between these limits are banks with capital ranging from $250,000 to 
$8,000,000. 

Tracing now the business of a bank from its origin, the first considera- 
tion will be in what form shall the capital be held before business is ac- 
tually commenced. Our Bank Act answers this question by requiring that 
a joint stock bank before commencing business under its provisions shall 
have the whole amount of its capital in cash. To ensure this it is re- 
quired that the cash shall be placed in the hands of the Government, and 
that no business shall be done before an authorization is issued. 

A bank before opening for business in Canada will need to arrange for 
correspondents in England and the United States. Much will depend upon 
a proper choice and satisfactory arrangements in these matters. It will 
also be prudent, as soon as possible, to invest some portion of the capital 
in realizable securities, and not hold the whole amount for discounting. 
Such bonds would form part of the reserve against the liabilities which 
the bank would begin to incur to depositors and noteholders, and yet bear 
a moderate interest. They are useful also to further needful arrangements 


with English correspondents. Moreover, the holding of such securities 
strengthens the position of the bank, and its credit with the public. 


THE ARRANGEMENTS OF THE OFFICE. 


In the choice of an office, two questions arise, the first of which will 
be its locality; a matter of as much importance to a bank as to a merchant. 
It should, if possible, occupy a corner, for the sake of light. It should be 
in the wholesale quarter of the city, or if there be no such quarter, then 
not far from other banks if there are others, not far from the post office; 
near the market, or the exchange, or board of trade; and also, if possible, 
near to the retail shops. 

A building will naturally be rented at the outset, for it would be im- 
prudent to devote capital to building at so early a stage, and one should 
be sought that is substantially built, a good fire risk, with other good build- 
ings about it, and with a lofty main floor to give the bank a respectable 
appearance. 

As to the internal economy of the office, convenience for doing business 
should be the dominant consideration, and not show or ornament; too much 
of which displays bad taste, though the fittings should be solid and as good 
as money can buy. 

Light should be carefully studied in the internal arrangements, for it 
is of the utmost importance both to those who handle money and those who 
keep books. 

A bad bill, or forged paper, may be discovered in a good light, where 
it would be passed when light is dim. A mistake also in bookkeeping 
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which would be readily apparent in a good light may easily be passed by 
when light is insufficient. 

‘rhe next important element is a judicious choice of officers, who should 
be men who understand their business, and display civility and attention 
to customers and the public. The subject of officers, the division of their 
work, their duties and qualifications will be fully discussed later. It will 
be sufficient to note here that upon a proper selection of officers, a con- 
venient arrangement of their work, and an efficient system of check and 
supervision no little of the success of a banker depends, especially in times 
of competition. Without going into detail as to what constitutes the special 
qualification of each, let it be noted that there are certain qualities which 
are essential to the success of any of them. 

A bank officer should be of good character, honorable and trustworthy 
in the instincts of his nature; in fact he should be what is generally un- 
derstood as “a gentleman” not in outward manners merely, but in character. 
He should have a good natural aptitude for arithmetic and have been well 
trained therein. No matter how intelligent and well educated a young man 
may be in other respects, a want of aptitude for arithmetic will prove a 
fatal bar to progress.+ 

A bank officer should write a good plain hand and make plain figures. 
Many a mistake, costing the labor of scores of hours of officers to find out, 
has been occasioned by carelessly-formed figures. He should have a good 
general education. What is known as a good English education may be said 
to be essential. Some drilling in mathematics, as distinct from arithmetic, 
will be found highly useful as a young officer advances in his profession. 
A university education is not necessary in the case of a young banker; in- 
deed, it is rather undesirable than otherwise, for to acquire it a young 
man will be carried too far on in years before the long course of training 
begins to fit him for the work that is to occupy his life. 

Bank officers, like other employees, require to cultivate habits of civility 
and patience. All sorts of people are to be found at the counter of a bank. 
Some of them are ignorant, who want much telling what to do; some are 
impatient and unreasonable, who are nevertheless good customers. A bank 
officer who is fretful and impatient will drive away both classes of cus- 
tomers. He will need also to cultivate a habit of reticence. It is a car- 
dinal rule in all banks that clerks and officers must never talk outside of 
what they see or hear inside. The whole business is confidential. A banker 
who is master of his business will, amongst other things, sufficiently un- 
derstand human nature to gather about him such men as are here indicated. 
One by one, and during a considerable time, he will pursue this end, se- 
lecting and training his officers until they are thoroughly efficient. With 
such men about him, a banker can carry on his business satisfactorily so 
far as its internal economy is concerned, and fulfil the purpose for which 
the business was commenced. 

Thus far with regard to a banker’s staff and machinery. A banker, how- 


+A former General Manager and President of the Bank of Montreal was 
well known to have an extraordinary faculty for arithmetical calculations. 
To this he owed all his early advancement, and some of his later remarkable 
success. He had, of course, other prominent qualities which would have made 
him a notable man in any sphere. But it was his arithmetical faculty that 
laid the foundation of his success as a banker. 
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ever, May carry on every department of his routine business efficiently, 
and yet fail in the essential object of doing well for himself. He may fail 
so far as not only to lose part or the whole of his own capital, but a part 
also, or even the whole, of the money deposited with him. These, unfor- 
tunately, are not suppositions and possibilities only; they have become in 
not a few instances very exasperating facts; causing distress in thousands 
of households, and embarrassment to men in business. Success, then, to 
the banker is primarily what it is to the merchant, viz., that he should 
continue to fulfil his functions and meet his daily obligations to the end, 
preserving his own capital intact, to say the least, but adding to it from 
time to time in prosperous seasons until he accumulates a reserve fund 
to provide for contingencies. For, as a merchant desires to increase his 
capital until it amounts to a competence, so a banker, with equal propriety, 
desires to accumulate such a surplus, after a reasonable distribution of 
profits, as will amount to a reserve sufficient to render impairment of his 
capital impossible. But to attain this he must be thoroughly aw fait in the 
art of lending money and avoiding losses. A summing up of what the 
banker should be himself, may be indicated as follows: 

(1) A successful banker, like a successful merchant must not only 
understand the theory and practice of his business and the laws with which 
it is carried on, but must, as a rule, have gone through such a preparatory 
training in the office as will enable him to see that every part of it is car- 
ried on with economy and efficiency. 

(2) He must possess a sound judgment, and be able to discern between 
good loans and bad, desirable accounts and undesirable, and such a knowl- 
edge of human nature as will enable him to know whom to trust and whom 
to avoid. 

(3) He must possess, and keep himself possessed, of a good stock of 
information, well-sifted, and kept up-to-date. 

(4) To enable him to make a right use of these qualities, he must have 
a well-balanced character, viz., a due combination of caution and enter- 
prise, and neither of them in undue measure. Excess of caution will pre- 
vent him from taking up accounts and transactions that are safe, for to 
the over-cautious man risks loom up in unreasonable proportions. 

On the other hand, if a banker has an excess of enterprise he will take 
up accounts that are undesirable, enter upon lines of operation that will 
result in lock-ups or losses; and so conduct his business with regard to 
reserves as to endanger the bank’s very existence. The over-cautious banker 
may lose opportunities of business, but the interest of depositors and 
stockholders will always be safe in his hands. The over-enterprising banker 
will always have a tendency to enlarge his business beyond safe bounds, 
and possibly place himself in the position of being compelled in a time 
of pressure to ask assistance from his more prudent neighbors, 

(5) The banker should have firmness and strength of character, com- 
bined with good will and courtesy. 

Of these the first are by far the more important. While a banker, in 
his intercourse with men, is bound, like other men, to be courteous, he has 
to beware of being what is generally known as “a good-natured man.” For 
@ man whose predominant trait is good nature and benevolence runs great 
risk of becoming the prey of schemers or enthusiasts. If he is a banker 
on his own account, he will almost certainly ruin himself. If he is an of- 
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ficer in charge of the general business of a corporation, he will almost cer- 
tainly bring it into embarrassment. 

On the front page of the New York BANKERS’ MAGAZINE there used to ap- 
pear the following motto: “Favor and benevolence are not attributes of 
sound banking. Strict justice and the fulfillment of contracts are its es- 
sential elements.” This witness is true. 

It is the commonest of truisms that a banker must be able to say no, 
and stick to it; but, on the other hand, a banker who is always saying no, 
will drive away good business. If a banker gets a reputation for being 
crusty and sour-tempered, people who have desirable business to offer will 
avoid him. Such a reputation will not drive away men of the undesirable 
sort; for, as a rule, they care nothing about the reception they get, if they 
can only get the money. But men of standing and position, who know 
that what they propose is reasonable, will not put up with surly criticisms. 

The old Latin motto, Suaviter in modo, fortiter in re, exactly expresses 
the combination of temper needful to a banker. Courteous in manner, he 
will give even a negative answer without giving offence; firm in his posi- 
tion, he will maintain it in spite of all the importunities of customers if 
what is asked is undesirable. 

(6) A banker should have a shrewd judgment as to subordinates. Men 
have various capacities; and to know how to put “the right man in the 
right place” is all-important. Especially is this the case under a banking 
system like that of Canada, where branches are put under charge of men 
who exercise almost all the powers given to the corporation. On the exer- 
cise of a sound judgment in this respect, a large part of the success of a 
joint-stock bank with branches depends. 

Finaliy, it should be said, that a banker especially in the highest post, 
needs to be a man of considerable “nerve.” There always have occurred, at 
times, and always will occur, crises, times of difficulty, emergencies that 
could not be foreseen, and sometimes startling events that come like “a 
bolt out of a clear sky,” sufficient to try the nerves of the strongest man. 

A great bank suspends payment: confidence in all banks is shaken, deposi- 
tors and noteholders crowd round the counter all day long, and for days 
together. In these circumstances a banker needs to keep his head cool, and 
will not only avoid yielding to panic himself, but will be a centre of strength 
and confidence to others. 

Two instances of this kind of courage and coolness may be given. 

On the occasion of the failure of the Commercial Bank of Canada, some 
thirty years ago, a panic seized upon the public of Toronto, and a severe run 
set in on the banks having their head offices in Ontario. Their counters were 
crowded with an excited multitude for several days, and one of the banks 
had to be supplied with gold by its strong neighbors. There was excitement 
in Montreal, too, and on the third day a telegram was received from a well- 
known public man there stating it as the opinion of some prominent finan- 
ciers, that a general suspension of specie payments by the Western banks 
should take place. This advice was under consideration by bank Presidents 
and directors in Toronto, and some were so alarmed that they recommended 
its acceptance. But the Cashier of one of the banks, a young man, strenuously 
opposed such a humiliating course, and declared that so far as his bank was 
concerned, his advice would be to stand out to the last dollar. This counsel 
prevailed, and the banks were saved from a step which would have damaged 
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their credit beyond recall. Shortly afterwards, a step was taken by the 
Government which stopped the panic. 

The other case was that memorable action of the Governor of the Bank 
of England on the occasion of the crisis which had overtaken the great firm 
of Baring Brothers. This is referred to elsewhere, but may be briefly noticed 
here. Had that house suspended, some eighty million dollars of bills would 
have gone to protest, followed by an incalculable number of failures in all 
parts of the world. The prospect of a world-wide financial panic was sufficient 
to shake the strongest nerves. But the Governor of the Bank was equal to 
the occasion. He clearly perceived it was a case for the co-operation of the 
whole banking interest of the United Kingdom, and called on every bank of 
importance to join in taking the risk of paying this enormous amount of 
bills on the security of the assets of the house. The call was responded to at 
once. The risk was divided amongst the banks without difficulty; whereupon 
the Bank of England made it known that arrangements were made to pay 
the bills, and the whole financial world in every quarter of the globe 
breathed a sigh of relief. The courage and coolness of one man saved the 
situation. G. H., 

Former Gen. Manager Merchants’ Bank of Canada. 


MEANING OF DOLLAR AND Peso.—According to a ruling which was recently 
made by the department of finance of Mexico, the word dollar is equivalent 
in meaning to a dollar American gold, whereas the word peso means the Mexi- 
can silver dollar. 

This decision is of great importance to Americans, especially because by it, 
the order is included that in the writing of checks, the word peso must be 
written in every case where Mexican silver is intended, else the cashier will 
pay gold values for the check. 

Not long ago an American made this error and the check was taken to a 
Tampico bank, where the cashier paid out the sum in gold values, where the 
drawer of the check only intended that silver should be paid. 

The matter was taken up with the authorities, but the drawer of the check 
lost, on account of the recent ruling by the finance department. It was shown 
that Americans and others should be more careful to specify peso where they 
meant silver values, as otherwise gold would be paid on all checks reading 
dollars. 

This ruling refers as well to all documents, notes, drafts, etc., etc., made 
after its taking effect.—Bulletin of the International Financial Association, 
Mezico. 


INSURANCE OF BANK Deposits.—John Schuette, President of the Manitowoc, 
Wis., Savings Bank, sends to the MAGAZINE a plan for insuring bank deposits, 
of which he writes as follows: 

“I am pleased to notice that depositors’ insurance, for which I agitated 
over twelve years, has at last brought forth favorable discussion in financial 
circles and in the public press generally. I am confident that if the public 
once more fully understand the plan it will become so popular that Congress 
will be compelled to adopt it. 

If after another bank panic the depositors are not insured, I am sure the 
plan will be a plank in one of our national platforms.” 
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GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


The swift and sure advancement of the United States toward a position 
of supreme industrial and commercial power, the growth and diffusion of 
wealth, accompanied by a rapid and steady increase of population, have 
demanded a perfection of the instrumentalities employed in carrying on 
the financial transactions without which this marvelous development could 
not have taken place. Not only has wealth grown enormously, and been 
more widely distributed than ever before, but the changed conditions under 
which industry is carried on have called imperatively for financial institu- 
tions combining large and varied powers, with a capital equipment adequate 
to the successful handling of enterprises of the largest magnitude. 

The modern trust company is not a sudden creation, however, born of 
the exigencies of the present era of unexampled development. It is a 
growth springing up from roots firmly planted and carefully nurtured by 
the State. When the necessities of modern finance became evident, it was 
seen that the trust company was perfectly equipped to meet them—having the 
strength, the skill and the authority requisite to care for the accumulations 
of the past and to extend judicious and effectual aid to the advancement 
of worthy enterprise. 

Twentieth century progress has been quick to recognize the value of the 
trust companies and has made use of them, to the advantage of the com- 
merce and industries of the country, and to the greater security of invested 
funds. 

The remarkable record of growth made by the trust companies has 
been due to an intelligent foresight in providing the means for taking 
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proper care of the accretions to the country’s wealth, and to the high stand- 
ard of fidelity to their trusts which has characterized the management of the 
majority of these institutions, 

New York as the financial centre of America has naturally witnessed the 
greater increase in the number and resources of these companies, and 
notwithstanding the large number of companies and the stupendous totals 
of their deposits, no depositor has ever lost a dollar by the failure of a New 
York trust company. This has been due to intelligent and careful manage- 
ment, and to the wise laws and careful supervision under which the com- 
panies operate. 

How firmly the trust company is establishing itself in the public estima- 
tion is shown by the unequalled growth of the business of the Guaranty 
Trust Company, of New York. 

On April 13, 1904, John W. Castles became President, the deposits of the 
company at that time being about $43,000,000, while on June 30, 1905, they 
amounted to $67,966,612.14. A still better idea of the progress of the com- 
pany may be gained from the following comparative figures: 


RESOURCES. June 30, 1895. June 30, 1905. 
New York city and State bonds.......... $1,179,054.20 $7,673,621.26 
Other bonds and stocks... 0... ..secscccese 4,127,693.33 12,616,679.76 
Loans—demand and time 4,868,965.13 35,881,779.18 
Bills purchased 33,621.40 5,019,010.14 
Bonds ANd Mortgages. ... 02... cc cccescces 95,000.00 
Real estate 100,159.33 
Cash on hand and in bank 4,583,343.08 9,447,617.54 
Foreign exchange 3,881,999.55 
Due from banks and bankers.............. 997,794.44 
Accrued interest and accounts receivable. . 59,824.72 360,776.62 


$15,047,661.19 $75,879,278.29 
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LIABILITIES. 

Capital $2,000,000.00 $2,000,000.00 
Surplus 1,500,000.00 5,500,000.00 

402,919.97 209,817.57 
Deposits 11,123,406.61 67,966,612.14 
Accrued interest payable 15,334.61 28,848.58 
Be BN a ok oad win wan wawcecesnns 6,000.00 74,000.00 
Quarterly dividend, five per cent 100,000.00 


$15,047,661.19 $75,879,278.29 


This is a remarkable demonstration of the results possible to a combina- 
tion of energy and experience, in conjunction with a known degree of 
solidity and strength—the prime requisites of the success of a bank or trust 
company. 

The Guaranty Trust Company has reached a leading place among the 
trust companies of America by no adventitious circumstances. Its success 
may be ascribed to the following sources: 

(1) Its capital, surplus and profits and large resources are an assurance 
of great strength, and of ability to successfully carry through large under- 
takings. 

(2) The officers are men of known and proved integrity and capacity. 

(3) The Board of Directors embraces some of the leading financiers in 
the United States, constituting a controlling influence that inspires absolute 
confidence and respect. 

(4) In all the numerous functions that may be exercised, the Guaranty 
Trust Company offers in its several departments the very best facilities 
that experience and diligence can procure. 

In point of responsibility, strength and trained equipment alone the 
position of the Guaranty Trust Company is such as to commend its services 
to the most discriminating, whether such services be the financing of an 
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enterprise of the first magnitude, or investing the funds of a modest estate, 
or discharging any of the duties of corporate trusteeship. 

By the very nature of its organization and the character of its trans- 
actions the Company has become expert in all matters relating to invest- 
ments, and as National and State banks and Savings banks are placing 
their funds more and more in such securities, they will find this service of 
the highest value. 

As a depository for banks the Guaranty Trust Company has established a 
very large connection, based on a practical understanding of the requirements 
of out-of-town banks. 

With the strides being made in our foreign commerce and the increased 
demand for international remittances, the banks of the country are finding 
it advantageous to give closer attention to the possibilities of profit by 
dealing in foreign exchange, furnishing letters of credit, etc. The Guaranty 
Trust Company has exceptional means of supplying the wants of American 
banks, having a branch office in Lombard Street, London, and close con- 
nection with all the world’s great centres of money and trade. 

The complete list of officers and directors of the Company follows. 
Officers: John W. Castles, President; Oscar L. Gubelman, Vice-President; A. J. 
Hemphill, Vice-President; Max May, Manager Foreign Department; Wm. C. 
Edwards, Treasurer; E. C. Hebbard, Secretary; F. C. Harriman, Assistant 
Treasurer; R. C. Newton, Trust Officer. Directors: Walter G. Oakman, 
Chairman; George F. Baker, Geo. S. Bowdoin, John W. Castles, Frederic 
Cromwell, Walter R. Gillette, E. H. Harriman, G. G. Haven, Edwin Hawley, 
Charles R. Henderson, Adrain Iselin, Jr., James N. Jarvie, Augustus D. 
Juilliard, Richard A. McCurdy, Levi P. Morton, Oscar G. Murray, Norman B. 
Ream, Daniel G. Reid, Henry H. Rogers, James Speyer, H. McK. Twombly, 
Frederick W. Vanderbilt, Harry Payne Whitney. 

The Company’s London offices, at 33 Lombard Street, are under the direc- 
tion of the London Committee, composed of Arthur John Fraser, Donald G. 


Haldeman and James Tyhurst. 


Cost or LIVING IN FrANcE.—The “‘Economiste Francais,” of Paris, says that 
the cost of living abroad, especially in France, is a subject upon which wide 
variance of opinion exists. There is no doubt that the English, on the average, 
have one-third more to spend than the French, and, all things being equal, 
more money is earned in England than in France. Further, the cost of life 
in England is far less than it is in France. The contrary was true in former 
days, but now the high tariff in France and free trade in England have pro- 
duced their results. 

Butter in France costs thirty to sixty cents per pound, Swiss cheese 
twenty-five to thirty cents per pound, and fowls thirty to fifty cents each. 
Milk is ten cents per quart, bread four cents per pound, and meat thirty to 
fifty cents per pound. Fruits, which are grown abundantly in France, cost 
twice as much as they do in England; bananas and oranges, which Algiers 
exports by millions, cost four cents each. Coffee is fifty to sixty cents per 
pound, tea as much as $1.40 to $1.80 per pound, and sugar ten to twelve cents 
per pound. Coal in Paris is worth $14 per ton, and in many houses heat is a 
great rarity. In London two boxes of matches are given for one cent, but in 
France each box costs two cents and the matches are bad. Drugs are almost 
prohibitively expensive. 

M. de Foville says that it “lies in the innate inclination, one might say the 
passion, for economy. With a few francs the little Parisian, who may be 
hungry many days during the year, is able to make herself a hat and frock 
which many wealthy women might well envy. And it is with the table as it is 
with the toilet. The art of utilizing the remnants is an art essentially French, 
whether the subject be ribbons or ragouts. The spirit of economy is as com- 
mon in our country as it is rare in England. Fathers and mothers in France 
consider themselves the debtors of their children, and even the bachelors think 
they should leave something behind.” 





THE BURGLAR-PROOF SAFE. 


The first consideration in fitting up a banking building or room must al- 
ways be the means which are to be provided for safeguarding funds and 
valuables. Protection must be afforded both against fire and attacks by bur- 
glars and mobs. The former danger is not difficult to meet in properly 
constructed buildings; for if the banking room be upon the ground floor, a 
brick vault, with a fireproof door and proper air spaces, affords the necessary 
security, and in instances where such a vault is impossible a well-constructed 
fireproof safe, of which there are many on the market, will guard against the 
destroying element. 

A much more difficult problem is presented in the task of securing valu- 
ables against felonious attacks. It seems a far cry from the primitive chest 
of one hundred years ago, made of wood and secured by steel bands and a 
massive key lock, to the latest design of burglar-proof safes, but the evolu- 
tion may be easily traced and the development of bank safes has, generally 
speaking, kept pace with the discoveries of commerce and science. Increased 
facilities in handling metals resulted in an iron safe instead of a wooden 
box. With the advance in the science of explosives, safes which had pre- 
viously been considered invulnerable to lawless attack became susceptible of 
easy destruction, thus making necessary corresponding progress in safe con- 
struction. 

Protection against burglarious attack is commonly afforded either by a 
vault or safe. The former consists practically of a room, having solid steel 
walls and massive doors sufficiently strong to defy assault. An illustration 
accompanying this article shows a vault in process of construction. Its 
walls, of solid steel three inches thick, are being joined by shrinking on red 
hot steel links around each pair of lugs on the adjoining plates. 

The cost of a vault, however, is usually so great that few banks of limited 
capital feel justified in incurring the expense and rely for protection on 
burglar-proof safes. 

The term “burglar-proof” is frequently misunderstood and is often con- 
strued to mean a safe or vault which cannot be forcibly opened. Manu- 
facturers of safes are in a large measure to blame for this misconception by 
permitting their over-enthusiastic salesmen to make extravagant claims for 
their manufacture. No safe ever has been, could or ought to be made which 
could not be opened under any circumstances. Such a receptacle would be 
too dangerously secure to use with safety. Accidents will happen to the best 
mechanism, and no safe should be beyond the power of experts to open under 
orderly circumstances. But the conditions which surround a burglarious 
assault are such as to place a decided limit on the means of attack employed. 
The necessity for secrecy and haste and a regard for the security of the 
building in which the safe stands, make the operation a very different one 
from the legitimate operation of opening a safe accidentally locked out. 
The aim therefore of every manufacturer is to make a safe which will with- 
stand any unlawful attack upon it by burglars or mobs and yet leave possible 
the opening of the safe in case of accident. 

Burglarious attacks are made in two ways: by mechanical means and by 
the use of explosives. The facility acquired by the light-fingered gentry in 
mechanics practically drove from the market safes built up of a number of 
separate pieces. These are known as plate or laminated safes. The weakness 
of this safe consisted in the fact that whatever could be put together could 
be taken apart, and an hour or two with wedges, chisels and “jimmies” suf- 
ficed to rip open a plate safe without noise or danger. If the burglar was so 
situated as to permit the use of a small quantity of nitroglycerine in the 
joints of these safes, the operation of opening them was practically instan- 
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taneous. It was early seen that a solid safe alone would remedy this defect. 

The advent of the solid safe cast in one piece obviated the possibility of 
working upon the safe body by mechanical means and remitted the burglar 
to the use of dynamite or nitroglycerine. Then it was found that the safe- 
makers had placed themselves in a serious dilemma. If the metal used was 
sufficiently hard to resist the action of a drill, it was so brittle that a shock 
from dynamite would crack it in pieces. 

This fact prevented the general manufacture of solid safes; and, unsatis 
factory as they were, manufacturers continued to place plate safes on th: 
market, in the construction of which they could use alternate thin layers oi 
metal, some of which were hard and some tough, thus accomplishing the de 
sired double result. 

It was not until Robert Hadfield, of Sheffield, England, discovered the 
alloy known as Manganese Steel, in the year 1883, that a solution of the 
difficulty was promised. His first experiments developed the fact that the 
introduction of Ferro-Manganese into steel resulted in a material of extreme 
hardness and yet, when properly treated, of such toughness as to be practi- 
cally unbreakable. This metal possessed a natural temper which could no? 
be taken away by reheating or other means. His discovery was almost im 
mediately patented in England and subsequently in the United States, in th: 
expectation that it would prove of great commercial value. 

This expectation of general commercial utility was not, however, ful- 
filled; for it was found that castings of Manganese Steel manufactured it 
accordance with the original patents and processes could not be made of 2 
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ereater thickness than one inch, without serious danger of effecting a change 
in the metal which radically impaired its strength. A number of manu- 
facturers in succession were granted provisional licenses in the United States 
and one by one abandoned the attempt to utilize Manganese Steel for gen- 
eral commercial purposes. In 1891 Hadfield canceled all existing licenses 
and granted an exclusive right to the Taylor Iron & Steel Company of High 
Bridge, N. J., to use Manganese Steel in the United States. This company 
entered upon a course of exhaustive experiment and development which ulti- 
mately resulted in the discovery of a new method of treatment which obviated 
the difficulties previously experienced and made it possible to obtain large 
and intricate castings of Manganese Steel which possessed the qualities of 
the small specimens. This process was patented in the year 1895. Man- 
ganese Steel manufactured under this patent became commercially known in 
the United States as Hadfield-Taylor Manganese Steel, and is to-day recog- 
nized as a standard commercial product. 

Among other uses for the new metal was the manufacture of solid safes 
and vaults. For this purpose was formed the company now known as the 
Manganese Steel Safe Company, which entered into a long term contract 
with the Taylor Iron & Steel Company for the exclusive use of Hadfield- 
Taylor Manganese Steel in the manufacture of safes and vaults. 

It was at once recognized that solid safes made of Hadfield-Taylor Man- 
ganese Steel were practically secure from attack unless the locking mech- 
anism could be destroyed. So far as is known, no person has ever success- 
fully attempted to penetrate the body of this safe; and although several 
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severe attacks have been made upon the safe by burglars, the attempt has 
never been successful. For some years the Manganese Steel Safe Company 
had no competition and the demand for their safes exceeded the possible 
output of the factory. In the year 1898 the original patent granted to Robert 
Hadfield expired, and the way was thus opened to competitors to place upon 
the market safes made of metal containing more Manganese than ordinary 
steel, which were styled Manganese Steel safes. 

The subsequent treatment patents granted to Hadfield and the Taylor Iron 
& Steel Company under which the commercial use of heavy Manganese Steel 
castings was made possible, are still in force and exclusively at the disposal 
of the Taylor Iron & Steel Company and the Manganese Steel Safe Company. 

This article is illustrated with cuts of the latest safes manufactured by 
the Manganese Steel Safe Company, the illustrations being presented 
through the courtesy of that company, which, as already noted, originated the 
use of Manganese Steel in the manufacture of safes, and is responsible for 
introducing a change in safe material and construction which practically 
obviates the danger of burglarious attack by any methods now employed by 
burglars. Furthermore, by reason of the connection of this company with 
the makers of the standard Hadfield-Taylor Manganese Steel, it is presumably 
best equipped to put upon the market Manganese Steel safes possessing the 
requisite attributes of hardness and toughness. 

The contention of this company is that the safes sold by its competitors 
which purport to be made of Manganese Steel lack the quality of toughness, 
and under shock show the same tendency to crack which made the original 
solid safes unsatisfactory. Without endeavoring to pass upon this question, 
it may be said that in the opinion of experts the highest type of burglar- 
proof safe now made is a solid safe of Manganese Steel, provided that metal 
is both hard and tough. Unless it possesses this latter attribute it is rather 
more vulnerable than the old style plate safes. 

The safes shown in the illustrations are of a type recently adopted by the 
Manganese Steel Safe Company and known as the “Bayonet Joint” safe. 
The novel feature of this safe consists in the method by which the door is 
secured to the body. Reference to the picture of the open-door safe shows 
that a part of the body casting of the safe consists in lugs which project 
slightly into the door opening, these lugs being so spaced as to permit the 
passage between them of similar lugs which form a part of the casting of the 
door. The safe being closed, the system of lugs upon the door passes 
through these openings to a point behind the lugs attached to the body. The 
entire door is then mechanically rotated on its own axis for a distance 
of approximately four inches. This brings the lugs upon the door immedi- 
ately back of the lugs attached to the body and for all practical purposes the 
door has become an integral part of the body of the safe. To hold the door 
in this locked position two steel bolts 14%, inches in diameter are screwed 
out from opposite sides of the door into two of the body lugs. These bolts 
have no function to perform in withstanding a strain tending directly to r- 
move the door from the safe, but prevent its rotation to a point where the 
door lugs cease to engage with those attached to the body. The door of the 
Manganese Steel safe fits so closely into the opening prepared for it that the 
joint between the body and door is practically invisible. This result is ac- 
complished in much the same way that a metal valve is made. The door 
and jamb are first ground to an approximate fit by emery wheels. The 
adjacent surfaces are then coated with a mixture of oil and abrasive material 
and the door is replaced in position. It is then mechanically rotated until it 
is ground to such an accurate fit that the introduction of a piece of paper 
will prevent its closing. By similar means the spindles used in this safe are 
so accurately fitted that the insertion of a hair will prevent their proper ad- 
justment. 

When the door of this safe is once closed and the lugs placed in engage- 
ment, it is claimed by the makers that the door cannot be removed unless 
the entire safe be shattered, a result which it is said has never been accom- 
plished. 

In attacking a safe of solid construction a burglar’s only chance of suc- 
cess lies in slightly opening by mechanical means the joint surrounding the 
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oor. He then inserts in this opening a small quantity of nitroglycerine and 

py successive charges seeks to enlarge it until the door is finally forced out- 
ward. This result cannot be attained unless the construction of the safe is 
such that the nitroglycerine so introduced can be closely confined and the 
tull force of the explosion utilized. If the expanding gases have free access 
either into the interior of the safe or outward into the open air, the force of 
the explosion is largely lost. The manufacturers of the safes illustrated 
herein claim for their safe that the construction of the door joint is such 
that it is impossible to confine the force of the explosion. The instant the 
joint between the door and the body is in the slightest degree enlarged, a 
channel is opened which permits the escape of the force generated by any 
explosion, into the interior of the safe. The wider the crack the less the 
chance of utilizing the explosive force. To accomplish this result the manu- 
facturers state that they refused to adopt a door screwed into position in a 
continuous thread, which necessarily affords a receptacle to confine the ex- 
plosive and make possible the exertion of its full force. 

A test was recently made upon a safe of this type by the Marietta Tor- 
pedo Company, experts in explosives, at the request of the Manganese Steel 
Safe Co. The attack lasted from 9 A. mM. to 4 Pp. M. and involved the explosion 
of sixty-four ounces of nitroglycerine in charges which varied in amount 
from one-quarter of an ounce to sixteen ounces. The safe remained intact 
and could not be opened. The attempt was finally abandoned as useless. 

It will be of interest to note that in the manufacture of a Manganese 
Steel safe the metal is so hard that it is impossible to work upon it with 
steel tools. The entire process is effected by the use of emery or corundum 
wheels, revolved at high speed. 

The custom of manufacturers who encourage public competitive tests of 
safes is strongly condemned by many of those familiar with such contests. 
These exhibitions, it is believed, prove little or nothing as to the practical 
merits of the safes exhibited, for the conditions are so radically dissimilar 
to those of an actual burglarious attack that no light is shed upon the 
burglar-proof qualities of the safes in question. Such tests, however, do 
serve to educate the lawless element in the community to a dangerous degree 
of proficiency and beget a feeling of uneasiness and uncertainty among 
bankers which is totally without justification. Many of the reputable com- 
panies are showing a strong disinclination to participate in such exhibitions. 
The bankers who encourage them should realize that they are permitting 
themselves to be used by rival safe manufacturers as a means of commercial 
advertisement. 


Tue BaNks or ScorLanp.—Consul Fleming, of Edinburgh, sends the fol- 
lowing information in regard to the banks of Scotland: 

There are ten banks in Scotland, having an aggregate of 1,132 branches, or 
one office to each 4,000 inhabitants. The present amount of paid-up capital is 
$45,268,183, to which there attaches an uncalled liability of $96,517,294.50, of 
which liability $22,595,159.50 is callable for the purposes of business and 
$73,881,835 reserved for liquication only. The average market value of the 
paid-up capital during 1904 was $152,204,644, as against $155,114,811 in 1903. 
The average holding per shareholder was $2,086 in 1894 and $1,724 in 1904. 
The reserve funds were $27,245.931 in 1894 and $36,040,699 last year. 

The total value of real estate held by the banks is $21,208.932. The note 
circulation last year was $36,484,150; in 1902 it was $38,192,292. The total 
amount of deposits in 1904 was $497,808,784, considerably less than the de- 
posits in 1902, when the figures were $521,294,716. It is believed that the 
shrinkage was due principally to the competition of municipal corporations 
for temporary loans at rates higher than the banks are willing to pay. The 
total profit declared for 1904 was $7,939,115 against $8,268,932 for 1903, a de- 
crease of $329,817. The dividends paid for 1904 ranged from 7 to 20 per cent., 
averaging 14.58 per cent. 
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GEORGE W. YOUNG & CO. 


With the growth of New York in financial importance, the field of private 
banking—already occupied by some of the strongest houses in the monetary 
world—becomes more and more attractive. Freedom from the restrictions 
of State and Federal banking laws affords a wider field of operations and 
greater possibilities of profits, without implying any necessary relaxation of 
the rules always imposed by considerations of safety. For, primarily, safety 
in banking is not a matter that can be assured by law. It depends chiefly upon 
the character of the management. 

The head of the new private banking firm of Geo. W. Young & Co., New 
York city, has justly earned a reputation for financial sagacity. His achieve- 
ments are of a kind entitling him to rank among the most successful bankers 
of the country. That these are not mere random statements is amply shown 
by the hfStory of the United States Mortgage and Trust Company, of New 
York, under his management. From 1893 to the close of 1904, under his 
direction, the deposits increased from $3,228,658 to $30,269,789, and surplus 
and profits accumulated to the extent of $4,072,734. During Mr. Young’s 
management the earnings of the company were in excess of $6,250,000; of 
this amount $2,250,000 was paid in dividends and $4,000,000 added to surplus 
account. 

Mr. Young has had such a notably successful business career, that a brief 
record of it will be found interesting. 

He was born of Scotch-Irish parentage in Jersey City, on July 1, 1864, and 
attended the public schools of that city, afterwards taking the evening 
scientific course at Cooper Union. 

At the age of thirteen, he entered the employ of the law firm of L. & A. 
Zabriskie as an office boy, and subsequently, for a time, studied law. 

Shortly after, he secured a position in the Hudson County Bank, of Jersey 
City, and when only eighteen was promoted to the position of receiving teller. 
At this time he successfully passed a competitive examination for a cadetship 
at West Point, and received his commission from President Arthur; but the 
death of his father rendered necessary his retaining his position in the bank. 

When barely past his majority, he became Secretary and Treasurer of the 
New Jersey Title Guarantee and Trust Company. At twenty-eight he was 
elected Second Vice-President and Treasurer of the United States Mortgage 
Company (now United States Mortgage and Trust Company), and at the age 
of twenty-nine was chosen its President; commanding recognition at once as 
not only one of the youngest but one of the most able New York leaders in 
the world of business and finance. 

. The results of his management of this company have been referred to 
above. 

On March 30, 1905, Mr. Young resigned as President of the United States 
Mortgage and Trust Company, to found the banking house of Geo. W. Young 
& Co. He continues, as chairman of the board of directors, to give the com- 
pany the benefit of his knowledge of investments and his wide experience 
in financial affairs. On his resignation as President, the board of directors of 
the United States Mortgage and Trust Company adopted the following: 

“Whereas, Mr. George W. Young, who for the past ten years has been 
President of this company, now declines to be a candidate for re-election, we 
desire to spread the following resolution on the minutes: 

Resolved, That we recognize the exellent, energetic and intelligent 
services which Mr. Young has rendered the company during his incumbency, 
and we feel that the high position which the company has attained has been 
in large measure owing to his earnest efforts and untiring devotion. 

Resolved, That in recognition of his services to this company, he be elected 
chairman to preside at the meetings of the board for the ensuing year; also, 


6 
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Resolved, That we tender Mr. Young our best wishes for success in the 
banking firm which he has established.” 

The estimation in which he was held, not only by his official associates 
but by the employees of the company, was evidenced by the presentation to 
him of a handsome chiming clock, every one in the service of the company 
uniting in the testimonial. At a dinner, given by Mr. Young, about one 
hundred officers and employees were present to express their good will. 

In addition to being so long at the head of the company named, Mr. 
Young was instrumental in the formation and successful establishment of 
The Audit Company of New York, Commercial Trust Company of New Jersey, 
Jersey City Trust Company, Perth Amboy Trust Company and the Windsor 
Trust Company; and, in addition to being a director in these and in his 
own company, serves as a director in the following corporations: National 
Bank of Commerce, Acker, Merrall & Condit Co., Anacostia & Potomac River 
Railroad Co., Atlantic Securities Co., Bayonne Bank, Brightwood Railway Co., 
Buffalo Hump Mining Co., Casualty Company of America, City and Suburban 
Homes Co., City and Suburban Railway Co., Clarksburg Fuel Co., Columbia 
Railway Co., Continental Investment Co., Eastern Steel Company, Empire 
State-Idaho Mining & Developing Co., Fairmont Coal Co., Federal Mining & 
Smelting Co., Georgetown & Tennallytown Railway Co., Interborough Rapid 
Transit Co., Lawyers’ Surety Co. of N. Y.; Mechanics’ Trust Co. of Bayonne; 
Metropolitan Railway Co., Washington, D. C.; N. J. & Hudson River Railway & 
Ferry Co., N. Y. Dock Co., Northern N. J. Land Co., O’Rourke Engineering 
Construction Co., Potomac Electric Power Co., Rapid Transit Subway Con- 
struction Co., Registrar & Transfer Co., Somerset Coal Co., Third National 
Bank, Jersey City, N. J.; Trinity County Gold Mining Co., U. S. Fidelity & 
Guaranty Co., U. S. Safe Deposit Co., Washington Investment Co., Washington 
Railway & Electric Co., Washington & Rockville Railroad Co., Wolff National 
Chemical Co. 

Mr. Young is a member of the Country Club of Lakewood, Deal Golf, 
Downtown, Lawyers’, Manhattan, Maryland, Metropolitan of Washington, 
Players’, Racquet and Tennis, Riding, and Rockaway Hunting Club. 

: In November, 1889, Mr. Young married Miss Natalie Bray, of Jersey City, 
' and their children are Dorothy and George Washington, Jr. 

Besides their New York residence, they have a charming summer home, 
“Oakwood Farm,” adjoining the Deal Golf Club at Deal Beach, of which club 
Mr. Young is President. 

When Mr. Young established the firm of Geo. W. Young & Co. he purchased 
the Stock Exchange seat of Bayard Dominick, Sr., paying $83,000 therefor. 

It may be regarded as certain, in view of the honorable and successful 
record already made by Mr. Young, that his firm will become among the 
strongest and most successful in the city. 





Matawan, N. J., August 24, 1905. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 
Sir: As a subscriber, may I have an answer to the following: Is this in- 
dorsement a restrictive one, viz.: “Pay to the order of the Seaboard Nat. 
Bank, New York, for deposit’’? HAROLD POWELSON. 


Answer.—As the words “for deposit” in the indorsement indicate that the 
paper has been transferred to the bank for a particular purpose, viz., to give 
the indorsee credit for it in his deposit account, it is properly a restrictive 
indorsement. If the bank should fail to treat it as a deposit, then the title 
would not pass to the bank, and this fact, that the title is not to vest under any 
and all conditions, imposes a restriction upon the use of the paper, and makes 
the indorsement restrictive. The statute provides that “An indorsement is 
restrictive which * * * vests the title in the indorsee in trust for or to 
the use of some other person” (Negotiable Instruments Law, sec. 66, N. Y. 
Act); and where paper is transferred to a bank to be credited to the account 
of the indorsee, it is for his wse. 





THE VALUE OF INDEPENDENT EXAMINATION OF 
BANKS. 


{Paper read before the convention of the Wisconsin Bankers’ Association, by 
Seymour Walton, C. P. A.] 


As strong as the force of gravitation in the physical universe is the force 
of habit in the moral and mental world. Men are constantly running into 
grooves or ruts in all their activities, whether social, religious or business. 
This is especially true of their business lives and arises partly from insuf- 
ficient time, partly from disinclination to exert themselves and very often 
from lack of knowledge of anything more desirable. While these facts are 
true of persons engaged in any business, they are especially so in the bank- 
ing profession. The work of one day is so much like that of another that 
the tendency to fall into routine habits is almost irresistible, and there seems 
little or no opportunity for originality. Yet there are few places where 
originality is more needed and where a proper use of brains is more valuable 
than behind the counter of a bank. 

The great difficulty in most banks, especially in the large cities, is that the 
banker is so constantly occupied that he has no time to develop any ideas 
if he has the foundation for them. He is too busy to study the details of 
the bank’s business in such a way as to discover the evidences of irregu- 
larities even when they would seem to have been very apparent, judged 
in the light of after events, or to make the proper deductions in regard to the 
real condition of its customers, even if he knows that a careful scrutiny of 
their accounts will often reveal very interesting facts. For instance, he does 
not take the trouble to ascertain the relations between a customer’s total 
yearly sales and the amount of his bank movement during the same time. 
Yet there is no more valuable information in regard to a borrowing cus- 
tomer than the fact, if it exists, that his total deposits, excluding his single 
name paper, are considerably in excess of his total sales. The excess is sus- 
picious, to say the least, as it must consist of items that are of a kiting 
nature, or otherwise illegitimate. It is far easier for the credit man of the 
bank to make a few preliminary investigations, accept the customer’s own 
statement of his net worth, grant him a line of credit and then drop quietly 
and easily into a rut and stay there until he is rudely jostled out of it by 
a bankruptcy notice. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR MISAPPLICATION OF BANK FUNDS. 


In the same way the officers of a bank acquire the habit of implicitly trust- 
ing their clerks and their fellow officers. Each one of them, working in his own 
particular groove, soon becomes satisfied if his own department is correctly 
handled and pays no attention to any one else, except when his groove hap- 
pens to meet or cross that of another. As long as everything is properly 
adjusted to meet the requirements of his own particular balance, he pays 
little attention to how the adjustment is effected. In the nature of things 
he cannot be expected to concern himself with anything outside of his own 
department, and certainly is not called upon to investigate the intricacies of 
his neighbor’s special province. 

But it is this very habit of confining each man to his own peculiar rut 
that offers the opportunity for the misapplication of funds, when tempta- 
tion assails a man too weak to resist it. Some banks attempt to obviate this 
difficulty by a constant exchange of duties on the part of their working 
force. This plan unquestionably takes the men out of their grooves and 
is an absolute preventive of trouble, but it is open to the objection that 
customers do not like to deal with different persons when they have become 
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accustomed to having their affairs satisfactorily looked after by those who 
know and respect their various peculiarities. Other institutions have a 
general clerk or auditor whose duty it is to check up each department, but 
the auditor himself is liable to get into a groove and to perform his duties 
in a perfunctory manner. He is also subject to limitations when the irregu- 
larity that he may detect is the work of an officer of the bank, whom he 
does not dare to criticise unless the fault has already amounted to crim- 
inality. 
SUPERFICIAL EXAMINATIONS. 


The only other protection now employed by the majority of banks is af- 
forded by the infrequent visits of the official examiner, whose time is too 
limited and whose examination is too superficial to detect any but the most 
glaring irregularities. As long as the requirements of the banking law as to 
reserves, the ten per cent. limitation on loans and other specific legal de- 
mands are satisfactorily met, his duty is fulfilled. Any ordinarily well- 
covered irregularity is sure to escape his attention, and he should not be 
blamed if it does. It is the duty of the directors to see that the officers 
are properly discharging the functions of their respective positions and of the 
officers to properly supervise the work of the employees. It would be dif- 
ficult to find a case in banking history where a defalcation would not have 
been prevented if all the officers had been properly alert in their attention to 
facts whose significance became apparent after the discovery of the short- 
age, but which had been overlooked in the hurry of daily work or ignored 
because the surface routine had not been disturbed by the malign forces at 
work underneath. 

It is hardly fair to blame very seriously the bank officers for their neglect 
to cover all the points at which an attack may be made on the defenses of the 
bank against manipulation of the accounts. They have usually enough to do 
to protect themselves from assault by outside enemies, the danger from which 
is more apparent and also more frequent than that from traitors inside their 
own walls. Constant intercourse with their daily associates makes the idea 
of any treachery on their part almost an unthinkable proposition. The uni- 
versal exclamation when the wrong is discovered is: “I would as soon have 
thought of suspecting myself.” It is natural that this condition should exist, 
and it would be a very unfortunate thing if this mutual confidence and es- 
teem were broken up and each man in a bank were to be an Ishmael with 
“his hand against every man, and every man’s hand against him.” Each 
would feel that his neighbor was a spy and every little suspicious circum- 
stance would be exaggerated into a crime. Yet between this impossible condi- 
tion and the indifference which results from the inertia of routine habit, there 
seems no middle course possible to those inside the walls of the bank. 


REMEDY Must CoME FROM OUTSIDE. 


We are then forced to the conclusion that if any remedy is to be found 
it must be looked for outside of the bank itself. The present Comptroller of 
the Currency has already suggested this in his able address to the Illinois 
bankers last October, in which he said, “In addition to such exhibitions as 
are made at regular meetings, the directors should have frequent thorough 
examinations by committees of the board or experts employed for the pur- 
pose. These should be made independently of the active officers of the bank. 
Every clerk and every officer of the bank should be examined and checked 
up as thoroughly as possible, and required to show the examining committee 
or auditor just-how the matters in his charge stand. No man who is in a 
position of trust has any right to resent such an examination and one who 
has a proper appreciation of the relations he bears to those who have re- 
posed trust and confidence in him will welcome such an opportunity to show 
that he has been faithful and efficient.” 

With such high authority in favor of the outside auditor no argument 
should be needed to demonstrate his value. A word may be said about the 
auditing committee of the board of directors. In connection with the value 
of the contents of the portfolio their advice is probably the best obtainable. 
They are in a position to know the financial condition of their borrowing 
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customers as well as it can be ascertained in any way, except by requiring 
periodical statements made by an outside trained accountant. But when it 
comes to the intricacies of the accounts, it is a rare thing to find on the 
board of any bank a director who is qualified by experience to understand 
them sufficiently to detect any but the most glaring irregularities. 

The ordinary board of directors is composed of busy men who have time 
to give only the most cursory attention to the affairs of the bank. The officers 
and clerks have grown up perhaps from boyhood under their eyes and for 
many long years have faithfully executed the trusts confided to them. It is 
no wonder that the directors learn to rely upon them implicitly, even to 
the extent of refusing to appoint an examining committee when requested to 
do so by some officer who desires to force them into taking their just share 
in the responsibility of the active management. 

With the directors deep in the rut of absolute confidence in the officers 
and the officers equally deep in their own rut of perfect reliance on the clerks, 
it is easy for a designing man to find an opportunity to take advantage of the 
situation, knowing that he will be secure as long as he does not allow any 
of his operations to encroach on any one’s else particular rut. 

In such a condition of affairs, not by any means an uncommon condition, 
as every banker knows, there would seem to be no possibility of protecting the 
bank from the unlooked-for traitor by any means now in common use, The 
profession which I represent asks you to consider the claim of the certified 
public accountant to be the best person to offer protection to the bank, as he 
has for years successfully given it to the merchant and manufacturer. 

It is only within the last few years that the profession of the public 
accountant has been brought into prominence, and it is still not as well 
understood as it should be by those to whom his services are of value. He 
is a man whose training is entirely along the lines of the scientific investi- 
gation of accounts, which is a very different thing from the mere verification 
of their mechanical accuracy. A number of the States have recognized the 
new profession by passing laws allowing the title of Certified Public Ac- 
countant to be borne only by those who are able by long experience or by pass- 
ing a severe examination to demonstrate their fitness for the work required 
of them. As their clients are found in all lines of business they are con- 
stantly brought in touch with an infinite variety of accounts and are therefore 
in little danger of falling into ruts or grooves, and being independent of 
any special influence they are not liable to favor even the higher officers if 
there is anything that needs criticism or reform. 

Their training teaches them to simplify accounts as far as possible and at 
the same time to make all the departments of an office fit into each other so 
as to make a harmonious whole, each part so closely related to every other 
that an irregularity in one place will throw the machinery in another out 
of gear. They may be said to put interlocking switches at the points where 
one groove crosses another, which will to a certain extent automatically pre- 
vent trouble in either. 

It is difficult to formulate a universal system applicable to all officers, even 
in the same line of business, and while banking accounts are as simple as 
any, no one institution is so precisely like another that it would be safe to 
say that the same methods would exactly fit all cases. Each individual bank 
must be studied to ascertain just what its particular needs are, and how 
best to meet them. And where loose and slip-shod habits have been broken 
up, there must be constant vigilance to prevent their return or the adoption 
of equally dangerous new ones. The contention of the public accountants is 
that the most effective vigilance can be exercised by those who are fitted by 
their whole training to discover and remedy flaws in method and who ap- 
proach the task of a periodic audit with minds free from prejudice or bias, 
and with sufficient time at their disposal to give the subject the attention it 
deserves. 

The saying that each man thinks all men mortal but himself can be par- 
alleled by the virtual certainty that each banker has that his particular office 
contains none but men of the most sterling integrity. Each one things that 
auditing precautions are excellent for every bank but his own, but is so sure 
of his own associates that he does not need anything of the kind himself. 
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To the credit of human nature it may be said that he is usually right. The 
vast majority of men are honest. If it were not so, the record of financial de- 
linquencies would be far longer than it is, for there is no question but that 
the opportunities for wrong doing are almost limitless. The honest man, 
however, does not object to a proper supervision of his work, and should wel- 
come it as a protection against the weakness of his own human nature. For 
nearly every case of shortage is accurately described by the phrase—‘‘a good 
man gone wrong.” It is very seldom a case of deliberate dishonesty. The 
man is usually a really good man in his intentions and his natural tendencies, 
but he is weak and unable to stand the temptation that comes in subtle guise 
when he thinks he sees an absolutely sure way to make considerable sums if 
he only had sufficient capital to start with. He is so sure of his calculations 
that he feels justified in temporarily using the funds of others, expecting to 
return them in a short time, after having caused them to earn a fortune of 
more or less magnitude for himself. It can never be known how many men 
have been successful in these calculations and have since returned to the 
straight and narrow path. We hear only of the failures and not all of 
them, for a very considerable proportion are hushed up for fear of the dis- 
astrous effects on the credit of the bank. 

As a means of justifying the confidence of the general public in the cor- 
rect management of the bank it would be a great advantage to have it known 
that it has adopted the precaution of having a thorough examination made by 
an unprejudiced and competent accountant. If his certificate, worded in gen- 
eral terms, were exhibited in the public banking room and with it there ap- 
peared another certificate signed by a committee of the directors, or better 
still by a committee of stockholders, not officially connected with the bank, 
that they had examined the discounted paper on hand and considered it 
good, the confidence engendered by the willingness to submit to this test 
would probably far more than pay for the expense of the examination by 
the additional business it would bring to the bank. This plan would also 
have a good effect on the directors themselves, who might be prevented from 
making some questionable loan, for fear it would not pass the scrutiny of 
the committee, and would certainly have a deterrent effect on the conduct 
of those bank officials whose directors allow them to have full control of 
the management of the bank. 

The professional accountants of the country commend the subject to the 
careful attention of the banks, confident that a proper study of the situation 
will develop plans that will render less frequent the distressing occurrences 
that have recently shocked the financial world. 


LirE INSURANCE INVESTMENTS.—In his recent testimony before the legisla- 
tive investigating committee, Vice-President Geo. W. Perkins, of the New York 
Life Insurance Co., said: 

“I believed I was working out a condition where our company, the New 
York Life, could get closer to the original purchaser. And I want to say, Mr. 
Hughes, something in relation to your inquiry the other day, when you asked 
why it was that the life insurance companies could not buy directly from the 
seller, but should suffer the intervention of the bankers. We couldn’t go 
to the railroad company—that is, the New York Life could not. The New 
York Life could not take a fifteen-million-dollar bond issue and say to the 
railroad company: ‘We will take that bond issue of you and market part 
of it,’ because the New York Life would thus assume the moral responsibility 
for the validity of that bond issue and all that went with it. This company 
cannot go into that. These banking houses go into that; they have their or- 
ganization and they put their guarantee on those bonds, and that guarantee to 
a reputable house means very much, and by doing that they make it possible 
for those life insurance companies to join them. When I was a boy the New 
York Life had to buy its bonds of second, third and fourth parties, but we 
have gradually moved up closer to the seller. I may suggest that these three 
greatest insurance companies should ultimately come to a point where they 
will be in a better control of the financial situation.” 





AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL CONVENTION, TO BE HELD AT THE NEW 
NATIONAL THEATRE, WASHINGTON, D. C., OCTOBER 10, 11, 12 AND 
13, 1905. 


Delegates and Visitors will please register at the Secretary’s temporary 
Office, at the New Willard Hotel. 


ORDER OF PROCEEDINGS. 


(Subject to change by vote of the Executive Council, or by vote of the 
Convention.) 


FIRST DAY, WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 11, 1905. 


Convention called to order at 10 o’clock, a. m., by the President, Mr. E. 
. Swinney. 

Prayer by Bishop Henry Y. Satterlee. 

Roll Call. 

Address of welcome by Hon. Henry B. F. Macfarland, President of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 

Address of welcome to the American Bankers’ Association by Mr. John 
Joy Edson, President Bankers’ Association, District of Columbia, in behalf of 
the Bankers of the District of Columbia. 

Address of welcome to the American Bankers’ Association and foreign 
visitors by a Representative of the United States Government. 

Reply to address of welcome, and annual address by the President, Mr. E. 
F. Swinney. ; 

Annual report of the Secretary, Mr. James R. Branch. 

Annual report of the Treasurer, Mr. Ralph Van Vechten. 

Report of the Auditing Committce. 

Report of the Executive Council by the Chairman, Mr. G. S. Whitson. 

Report of the Protective Committee by the Secretary. 

Report of Committee on Currency by the Chairman, Mr. James M. Donald. 

Report of Committee on Uniform Laws, by the Chairman, Mr. F. E. Tracey. 

Report of Committee on Bureau of Education by the Chairman, Mr. J. 
B. Finley. 

Report of Committee on Cipher Code by the Chairman, Mr. F. F. Blossom. 

Report of Committee on International Form of Money Order by the Chair- 
man, Mr. R. L. Crampton. 

Practical Banking Questions. 


(Discussion limited to thirty minutes for each topic; open to all dele- 
gates under the five-minute rule; time to be extended by unanimous consent.) 


1. ADDRESS.—Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, Vice-President National City 
Bank, New York. 4 

2. THE EXAMINATION OF BANKS.—Hon. Wm. B. Ridgely, Comptroller 
of the Currency, Washington, D. C. 


Sec. 2. Immediately after the first adjournment that occurs in the ses- 
sion of the annual Convention, the delegations from each State and Territory 
shall meet, at which several meetings the respective Vice-Presidents of 
the States and Territories, if present, shall preside, and these meetings of 
representatives from the States and Territories shall each select a member, 
who shall, with others so selected, constitute and be a Committee on Nomi- 
nations. The Committee may make its report at any subsequent session of 
the Convention, but its nominations shall not exclude the name of any per- 
son otherwise nominated in the Convention. The delegates from the several 
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State Banks and Bankers’ Associations shall assemble and meet apart after 
the first adjournment, and in such manner as they may determine, shall nomi- 
nate to the Convention five names for members of the Executive Council, 
who shall be members of this Association, provided that no State Association 
shall thus be represented by more than one member of the Executive Coun- 
cil. No delegate from any State Association, shall, however, be eligible un- 
less he is a member of the American Bankers’ Association. The elections 
for President, First Vice-President and for five members of the Executive 
pe ane to be chosen by the Association shall be by ballot unless otherwise 
ordered. 


SECOND DAY, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 12, 1905. 


Convention called to order at 10 o’clock, a. m., by the President, Mr. E. 
F. Swinney. 

Prayer by Rev. Teunis S. Hamlin, D.D. 

Announcements. 

Practical Banking Questions. 


(Discussion limited to thirty minutes for each topic; open to all dele- 
gates under the five-minute rule; time to be extended by unanimous consent.) 


3. COMMERCIAL EDUCATION.—Prof. Jos. French Johnson, Dean New 
York University School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, New York. 

4. THE SCOTCH SYSTEM OF BANKING.—Mr. Robert Blyth, General 
Manager Union Bank of Scotland, Limited, Glasgow, Scotland. 

5. PRACTICAL BENEFITS OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN 
BANKER®’ ASSOCIATION.—Mr. Walker Hill, President Mechanics-American 
National Bank, St. Louis, Mo. , 

CALL OF SECTIONS, NORTH, SOUTH, EAST AND WEST.—Statements 
limited to five minutes by bankers on the general condition of business in the 
various parts of the country from which they come. 


THIRD DAY, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1905. 


Convention called to order at 10 o’clock, a. m., by the President, Mr. E. 
F. Swinney. 

Prayer by Rev. D. J. Stafford, D.D. 

Practical Banking Questions. 


(Discussion limited to thirty minutes for each topic; open to all dele- 
gates under the five-minute rule; time to be extended by unanimous consent.) 


6. OUR COMMERCE.—Mr. Harvey L. Goulder, Cleveland, Ohio. 

7. ADDRESS.—Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, Secretary of the Treasury, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Continuation of Discussion of Practical Banking Questions. 

Unfinished Business. 

Report of Committee on Nominations. Elections. 

Installations of Officers elected. 

Attention is called to the following: Article VII, Section I, of the Con- 
stitution, reads as follows: 


Section 1. Resolutions or subjects for discussion (excepting those re- 
ferring to points of order or matters of courtesy) must be submitted to the 
Executive Council in writing at least fifteen days before the annual Con- 
vention of the Association§ but any person desiring to submit any reso- 
lution or business in open convention may do so upon a two-thirds vote 
of the delegates present, the resolution or business may be referred to the 
Executive Council to report upon immediately; provided that this shall not 
apply to any proposed amendment of the Constitution. 


TRUST COMPANY SECTION. 


The Convention of this Section and its headquarters will be at the New 
Willard Hotel; the Convention begins at 10 o’clock, a. m., October 10, 1905. 
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SAVINGS BANK SECTION. 


The Convention of the Savings Bank Section will be held in the Shoreham 
Hotel at 10 o’clock, a. m., October 10, 1905. Headquarters will be on Mez- 
zanine Floor of the New Willard Hotel. 


ORDER OF PROCEEDINGS. 
(Subject to change by vote of the Convention.) 


1.—Meeting called to order at 10 a. m. by the Chairman, Col. Charles E. 
Sprague. 

2.—Prayer by Rev. J. M. Schick, Pastor Grace Reformed Church. 

3.—Address of welcome by B. F. Saul, Esq., President Home Savings 
Bank, and Chairman Savings Bank Committee of Washington Bankers. 

4.—Reply to address of welcome, and annual address by the Chairman. 

5.—Informal address by Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, Secretary of the Treasury. 

6.—Report of Chairman of Executive Committee. 

7.—Report of Secretary. 

8.—Informal remarks by Hon. W. B. Ridgely, Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, on the subject of Bank Supervision; discussion to follow. 

9.—PROPOSED BANK LEGISLATION IN OHIO.—Address by N. Hench- 
man Davis, Esq., President Central Trust & Safe Deposit Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

10.—ACCOUNTS OPENED IN TWO NAMES; report of Committee. 

11.—SAVINGS BANKS PRINTED FORMS. 

12.—MONTHLY REPORT OF DEPOSITS AND WITHDRAWALS. 

13.—NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS: (A) Chairman; (B) Vice-Chair- 
man; (C) Three members of Executive Committee to serve three years. 

14.—INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS ELECTED. 


REGISTRY ROOMS. 


Members of the Local Committee will be in constant attendance. Also for 
the convenience of the members, competent stenographers, well informed 
clerks and a corps of messenger boys will be provided. 

Arrangements have been made with the Western Union Telegraph, Postal 
Telegraph, and the Telephone Companies. Long distance telephone to be 
piaced at the headquarters of the Association at the New Willard, and to be 
used at the different stations throughout the city, free. 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Tuesday, October 10, 1905, at 7:30 p. m., a banquet will be given to the 
general Officers and Council at the New Willard Hotel. 


WEDNESDAY. 


On Wednesday afternoon the President will give a reception to the dele- 
gates and their ladies at the White House (the hour to be fixed hereafter). 

The Trustees of the Corcoran Art Gallery will give a reception at 
8 o'clock, p. m. 

Secretary of the Treasury, Leslie M. Shaw and Mrs. Shaw will give the 
delegates and their ladies a reception on Wednesday evening at the Arling- 
ton Hotel, at 8:30 o’clock. 


THURSDAY. 


An excursion will be given down the Potomac River in the afternoon. 

An excursion will be given to Fort Meyer and Arlington in the afternoon. 
At Fort Meyer an exhibition drill of cavalry and artillery will be given. 
These drills are extremely interesting, giving an exhibition of expert horse- 
manship and precision in movement. 

The memmbers and their ladies will be entertained at the New National 
Theatre and at Chase’s Opera House in the evening at 8 o’clock. 
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FRIDAY. 


A second excursion will be given down the Potomac River in the after- 
noon. 

A second excursion to Arlington and Fort Meyer, with exhibition drill will 
be given in the afternoon. 


Note.—Two excursions to Fort Meyer are given for the reason that only 
nine hundred can be admitted to the barracks at once. Those who attend 
the excursion down the Potomac River Thursday can visit Fort Meyer on 
Friday, or vice versa. 


At 8 o’clock in the evening a formal reception will be given by the Bankers’ 
Association of the District of Columbia, to the American Bankers’ Association, 
in the Assembly Rooms of the New Willard Hotel. 

Arrangements have been made at the Congressional Library to have the 
same illuminated on Friday evening. All delegates will have an opportunity 
to inspect this beautiful building, and a corps of guides will be on hand to 
show them around the edifice. 

Tickets will be issued to all members and ladies to visit Mt. Vernon. 
These tickets can be used on any trip on the trolley cars or by steamboat. 
Special arrangements have been made with the authorities at Mt. Vernon to 
see that those wearing badges of the Bankers’ Association receive proper at- 
tion and courtesy. 


REDUCED RAILROAD RATES TO THE CONVENTION. 


Reduced rate of fare and one-third has been granted on the certificate plan, 
i. e., full rare going and one-third fare returning, by the following Passenger 
Associations: 

New England Passenger Association, Trunk Line Association, Central Pas- 
senger Association, Southeastern Passenger Association, Southwestern Excur- 
sion Bureau and Western Passenger Association. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION, 


offered by Committee appointed to recommend changes therein to read as 
follows: 


ARTICLE II, SECTION I. 


Any National or State Bank, Trust Company, Savings Bank or Banking 
Firm may become a member of this Association upon the payment of such 
annual dues as shall be provided by the By-Laws, and may send one delegate 
to the annual meetings of the Association; and any member may be ex- 
pelled from the Association upon a vote of two-thirds of The Executive 
Council. 


ARTICLE IV, SECTION III. 


Said Committee, or a member of the American Bankers’ Association, is 
prohibited from compromising or compounding with parties charged with 
crime, or with their agents or attorneys, a Case once committed to the Asso- 
ciation, which results in the apprehension of the criminal. 





BANK ROBBERS AND UNDERGROUND EXCAVATIONS. 


Bank robbers have taken advantage of underground passages in cities to 
force entrance into banks for years. One of the greatest problems with 
which the police of Paris and many other foreign cities have had to contend 
with has been the plan adopted by burglars to enter buildings by means of 
sewers, tunnels, pipes, etc., below the buildings; thus in some of the cities 
of this country, objections are being made against the net-working of systems 
of tunnels and underground passages in general from the standpoint of the 
facility given the bank-breaker. The writer has been speaking with detec- 
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tives, ex-bank-breakers, engineers, and others, and has gathered the informa- 
tion herewith given from these sources. I was told of a gang of bank robbers 
who for months sought an opportunity to gain access to the lower floor of a 
certain bank building. For weeks the members of the gang worked in an un- 
derground passage just below the basement of the bank building. The burglars 
had access to the sewer by means of a boat, which boat had to be started 
from the water front and forced inward against the flow of the current, to the 
point below the bank building. The grated bars which had been adjusted 
across the outlet of the sewer were removed and tossed into the river bottom. 

The boat was kept moored just inside the sewer, away from view. The 
method by which the man worked is illustrated in the sectional diagram in 
Fig. 1. A ladder had to be carried in the boat each trip. There were also a 
complete outfit of masonry tools, boring and chipping devices and bars for 
prying. First the burglars got their bearings in the sewer by a system of 
measurements and then they proceeded to remove particles of the masonry 
forming the sewer. An excavation was made at the top, as at a in the cut, 
and then the process of removing the earth just above commenced. The 
passage was continued upward through the wall work of the building, to c, 
where an entrance was gained to the basement of the bank. There remained 
only the flooring to cut through on the final break. A ladder (c) was 
employed all the time, and the base of this ladder rested in the boat. The 
floor hole was made the last night of the break as at b. This admitted the 
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burglars to the interior of the bank building. Their scheme failed, how- 
ever, as the watchman was alert, and the bank-breakers fled. 

In another case that comes to mind, a regular system of pipe was 
employed for the purpose of installing a passage leading from the under- 
ground way to the basement of the bank building above. In Fig. 2 I give 
the diagram of the conditions that existed. The burglars had to force a way 
through the sewer under the most trying circumstances. The entrance 
was effected in this case by removing the metal lid of a street air-shaft, and 


TISELEM SER EAM LEU R SESE ISTE! 


the men went through this place by means of a rope ladder, down to the 
level of the sewer line. Then upon each trip a section of pipe was carried, 
the interior of which was of ample dimensions to warrant the passage of 
aman. These sections of pipe had to be laboriously taken down to the sewer 
each trip, and connected up and fitted to the bore the men were making 
from the base of the sewer to the bottom of the bank building. In the 
illustration is shown the sewer line, and the pipe as it was finally set to 
extend upward. The sections of pipe were bolted as fast as placed. Then, 
in order to afford means for ascending and descending the interior of the 
pipe, some cross-braces were introduced. These pieces were made of hard- 
wood, hinged in the center. The outer ends were fitted with drop pieces as 
shown, and these drop pieces formed the means for getting a frictional grip 


upon the sides of the pipe. Thus steps were made from the bottom up. 
Hence the men could enter the pipe at d and ascend upward to e, at which 
point the floor was reached, and entrance forced by cutting out a section. The 
bank-breakers in this case secured considerable money by blowing open a 
safe. I was interested in some of the instruments utilized by the bank- 
robbers, as seen upon different occasions. 
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Fig. 3 is a drawing of one of the types of handy rope ladders used by the 
profession. This form of ladder can be made very strong, light and handy. 
Usually strong cotton rope is used, although I have seen silk employed. 
The cross pieces are of hard wood, and are adjusted to form the steps. There 
are two hooks fixed at f and therefore the ladder can be used by connecting 
to the upper part of a ledge or projections. The processes of boring are 
conducted in various ways. Sometimes the bank robber devotes much time 
and labor to the excavation of earth to make an entrance. Then again he 
employs modern tools. In one case a regular sand-pump was found in 
service, a sketch of which is shown in Fig. 4. This is composed of a ten- 
inch cylinder, made of steel, with sharpened lower edge, and about three 
feet long. There is a lid or valve near the base, and when the contrivance 
is forced down into the sand, the sand enters the tube, and is held in by the 
lid, which drops as the pump is raised. Thus a quantity of sand is 
obtained and dumped each time. Fig. 5 is a sketching of one of the edge 
tools used for the same work. . The chisel edge is caused to drop on the earth 
base of the bore repeatedly by lifting and releasing the rope. Thus the 
chisel edge pulverizes the sand or earth, making it easy to remove the same 
in buckets. In cases in which an entrance is made through a brick wall, 
various plans are adopted. Where concealment is necessary, the workers 
sometime arrange a wood frame like that in Fig. 6 at a. This frame is 
adjusted to the wall work by means of bolts. Then when the square of 
masonry is carefully loosened by chiselling out the mortar, the entire loosened 
section is carefully removed so that this section is like that in Fig. 7. Hence 
the section can be replaced at will and the freed masonry hardly detected. 
One of the forms of ‘hard rubber-tipped hammers is exhibited in Fig. 8. The 
rubber. tip is marked i. With this tool, the cracksmen are able to deliver 
blows upon masonry, metal or wood, with a softened sound. 

AN OBSERVER. 


Beaver Dam, Wis., September 23, 1905. 
Editor’ Bankers’ Magazine: 

Sir: One of our patrons recently sent some shares of mining stock to the 
Western Bank, of Denver, Colorado, to be delivered to the purchaser upon 
receipt of the purchase price. The bank returned their draft on New York, 
which with due diligence was presented for payment, and refused, as the 
Denver bank had made an assignment. Is not the owner of the protested draft 
entitled to preference in dividing the assets of the Denver bank? 

J. E. McCLURE, Cashier. 


Answer.—In this case, the Western Bank, of Denver, was acting as agent 
only, and the title to the money received by it did not, as in the case of an 
ordinary deposit, pass to it, but belonged to the seller of the stock. He, 
therefore, has a right to claim the money as a trust fund, and is not required 
to claim as a general creditor of the bank. (National Bank vs. Insurance Co., 
104 U. S. 54; People vs. City Bank of Rochester, 96 N. Y. 32; McLeod vs. 
Evans, 66 Wis. 405.) Nor is this right affected by the fact that the Western 
Bank remitted its draft for the amount; for the draft, having been dishon- 
ored, did not discharge the obligation. In Hoder vs. Western German Bank 
(reported in THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE for June, 1905, p. 782), the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, speaking of a similar instance, said: “The 
Florida Bank was an agent in making the collection. When it had made the 
collection, it held it in trust. If it mingled it with its own funds, the trust 
attached pro tanto to the funds. (National Bank vs. Insurance Co., 104 U. S. 
54, where the principle vindicated in Knatchbull vs. Hallett, 13 Ch. Div. 696, 
by Sir George Jessel, M. R., is fully confirmed.) When it sent its own draft 
as the remittance, it did not operate as a satisfaction of its obligation, unless 
the draft should be paid, there being no agreement to receive the draft as 
payment. This would be so in the case of a common debt. And certainly the 
reasons for the same rule are not less where an agent transmits to his prin- 
cipal his own note or draft to provide means for the satisfaction of a trust 
obligation on account of funds received for his principal.” 





POLITICAL AND OTHER CONTRIBUTIONS BY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


President John A. McCall, of the New York Life Insurance Company, has 
sent out to all agents of the company the following circular relating to his 
testimony on the subject of contribution by the New York Life to the Republi- 
can campaign funds in the last three Presidential campaigns: 

“Referring to my testimony before the Legislative Committee of the State 
of New York, now investigating life insurance as practiced by all companies 
doing business in the State of New York, I desire to call your attention to the 
following statement, made, of course, under oath before the committee: 

‘I was a Democrat up to the nomination of Bryan when he adopted the free 
silver platform in 1896. I made up my mind that I would do all in my power 
to defeat that candidate and that plattorm, and I did it with my heart and 
soul. I had no idea in my mind about politics at all, but I had a duty and a 
trust regarding New York Life policy-holders, and I felt that if free silver 
coinage was going to prevail and Bryan was going to be elected President of 
the United States that we might put up our shutters on the New York Life 
doors. Knowing that and believing it in 1896, I consented to a payment to 
defeat free silver—not to defeat the Democratic party, but to defeat the free 
silver platform—and I thank God that I did it.’ 

In other portions of my testimony I stated the contribution of 1900 was 
made for the same reason, and that the contribution of 1904 was made because 
the convention which nominated the candidate of one of the parties refused, 
by a vote of two to one, to incorporate in its platform a gold plank, while the 
opposition party adopted a gold plank. 

My testimony shows further that this company has never, within my 
knowledge, except in the three instances named and for the reasons and pur- 
poses stated, contributed a dollar to any campaign fund of any party in any 
election, general or local. 

It goes without saying that the business of this company is not politics 
under any guise. The contributions made in the years in question had no 
reference whatever to politics. They were made through a political party 
solely because it was not possible otherwise to reach the danger that menaced 
our assets. 

If you ask me whether I think it right to take insurance moneys and 
devote them to political campaigns, 1 answer, ‘No, a thousand times no.’ 

Now, as to the future: The gold standard has been irrevocably adopted. 
Therefore, the question of similar contributions cannot arise again during this 
or any subsequent administration of the New York Life. 

However, in order definitely to express the company’s position, I shall ask 
the board of trustees, at its next regular meeting, to pass a resolution which 
will make it clear to every policy-holder and to the public that the New York 
Life will never contribute to any political organization for any purpose what- 


ever.” 


Col. J. J. Hayes, chairman of the Vicksburg, Miss., committee of health, 
has written to President McCurdy, of the Mutual Life Insurance Company, in 
acknowledgment of a contribution to the fund being raised to fight yellow 
fever in Vicksburg. Col. Hayes says that Mr. McCurdy’s contribution was all 
the more acceptable because several of the large life insurance companies de- 
clined to give on the ground that they did not feel it proper to use the com- 
pany’s funds for such a purpcse. The loss of the smallest policy-holder, says 
Col. Hayes, would cost any company much more than the subscription which 
was asked for. As a business investment he believes that the companies 
could do nothing which would advance their interest more than to help stamp 
out an epidemic of yellow fever. He says that there is every prospect of hold- 
ing the epidemic in check.—N. Y. Sun. 





REPUTATION AND CHARACTER. 


Men of reputation but without character were denounced by Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, President of Columbia University, in his address to the stu- 
dents at the opening of the one hundred and fifty-second academic year on 
September 27. He said: 

“May I detain you a moment to point out one fundamental fact? Diverse as 
our intellectual interests here are, and various as are our daily tasks, there is 
one aim which all faculties and schools, all teachers and scholars, have in com- 
mon—the building of character. Whether we pursue the older liberal studies 
or the newer applications of knowledge or some one of the learned professions, 
we are all concerned, first and foremost, with the forming of those traits and 
habits which together constitute character. If we fail in this, all our learn- 
ing is an evil. ‘ 

Just now the American people are receiving some painful lessons in prac- 
tical ethics. They are having brought home to them, with severe emphasis, 
the distinction between character and reputation. A man’s true character, it 
abundantly appears, may be quite in conflict with his reputation, which is 
the public estimate of him. Of late we have been watching reputations melt 
away like snow before the sun; and the sun in this case is mere publicity. 
Men who for years have been trusted implicitly by their fellows and so placed 
in positions of honor and grave responsibility are seen to be mere reckless 
speculators with the money of others and petty pilferers of the savings of the 
poor and needy. With all this shameful story spread before us it takes some 
courage to follow Emerson’s advice not to bark against the bad, but rather 
to chant the beauty of the good. 

Put bluntly, the situation which confronts Americans to-day is due to lack 
of moral principle. New statutes may be needed, but statutes will not put 
moral principle where it does not exist. The greed for gain and the greed 
for power have blinded men to the time-old distinction between right and 
wrong. Both among business men and at the bar are to be found advisers, 
counted shrewd and successful, who have substituted the Penal Code for the 
moral law as the standard of conduct. Right and wrong have given way to the 
subtler distinction between legal, not illegal, and illegal; or better, perhaps, 
between honest, law-honest, and dishonest. This new triumph of mind over 
morals is bad enough in itself, but when, in addition, its exponents secure ma- 
terial gain and professional prosperity it becomes a menace to our integrity 
as a people. 

Against this casuistry of the counting house and of the law office, against 
this subterfuge and deceit, real character will stand like a rock. This uni- 
versity, and all universities, in season and out of season, must keep clearly in 
view before themselves and the public the real meaning of character, and they 
must never tire of preaching that character and character alone makes knowl- 
edge, skill and wealth a help rather than a harm to those who possess them 
and to the community as a whole.” 





OUR “*COLOSSAL IMMORALITY.” 


President Schurman, in his address at the opening of the thirty-seventh year of 
Cornell University, September 29, denounced ‘‘the colossal immorality in the 
management of public trusts.” 

“An event has occurred during vacation,” he declared, ‘“‘which has at- 
tracted all eyes at home and many abroad, and is still attracting them. 
It is in regard to the management of public funds and trusts, and the man- 
ner in which trustees are dishonestly, and I,may say criminally, using the 
funds of widows and orphans in all parts of the United States. This colossal 
immorality in the management of public trusts has brought forth just and 
severe criticism. Nothing will come of this outburst of indignation unless 
it makes each one of us feel that there is something wrong in the public 
spirit of the country. ; 

We have in this country during the last twenty years accumulated colossal 
fortunes. In the gift of acquiring money the American people have far out- 
run any other people. We are continually using money and the money of 
others to make more. Consequently, there is before our young men a dis- 
torted view of the end of life and a laxity in regard to means which may be 
adopted in attaining this false end. 

I believe that we need to go back to the old ground that a man’s life con- 
sists, not in attainment of this world’s possessions, but in the development of 
the best character and power that is in him. I believe that human beings, 
the highest as well as the lowest, are bound by the same moral laws, and 
these laws are as inevitable as the physical laws of the universe. 

Recently eminent men in the financial world have become mere notorious 
characters. We are criticising them severely; but, I repeat, this criticism 
will come to nothing unless it reacts upon ourselves and individually gives 
us saner views as to the chief good of life and the way to walk to attain it.” 


RESUMPTION OF REFUNDING.—On September 27 the following was made 
public: 

The Secretary of the Treasury makes the announcement that on the 
second of October next he will resume refunding operations under the Act 
of March 14, 1900, receiving four per cent. bonds of the funded loan of 1907 
and three per cent. bonds of the loan of 1908-1918, at a valuation equal to 
their present worth, to yield an annual income of 244 per cent., and issu- 
ing in place thereof two per cent. bonds, consols of 1930, at 101, subject to 
discontinuance at any time without notice. 

The Secretary announces that his purpose is not to stimulate circula- 
tion, but to gradually reduce the amount of indebtedness maturing in 1907 
and 1908. He deems it better to get some of the present indebtedness out 
of the way before any great volume of Isthmian Canal bonds are issued. 


Pity rok JoHN D. RocKEFELLER.—In his old age the richest man in the 
world finds his greatest satisfaction not in the contemplation of his vast 
possessions and power, but in the visit of respect paid him by a body of his 
old friends and associates in the city where he has made his home. There 
is something pathetic in the eagerness with which Mr. Rockefeller greeted 
these neighbors and associates of his business life. His $500,000,000 or more 
have brought him—what? Great power, no doubt, but power which is ac- 
companied by the fear of millions, the hatred of multitudes, fierce attacks 
upon his character and public record. The methods by which he has ac- 
quired this wealth have been called into question and even the money which 
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he has bestowed in charity has been spoken of as “tainted.” There is not 
in the United States to-day a man of standing who is held in less general 
esteem than John D. Rockefeller. That is what his money has earned for him. 
[t has put him in a solitary place of power and left him there, as in a pillory 
where everybody may throw stones at him. The mere fact of his enormous 
wealth, regardless of the methods of its acquisition, has brought him this 
burden of loneliness, distrust and envy. 

No wonder he turns to the business men who called upon him in Cleve- 
land Tuesday, with eager gratitude for their sympathy, and said that mere 
money getting is not all there is in this world. “Turn your thoughts,” he 
said, “‘to higher things.” Mr. Rockefeller’s life points an impressive moral, 
but is it not about time to stop throwing stones at him. Attack his system 
of financial concentration, if you please, but let Mr. Rockefeller alone with 
his millions. Further attacks upon him will appear in the nature of perse- 
cution, and will make him an object of sympathy.—Wall Street Journal. 


A Norep Forcery.—A case of forgery that bids fair to rank among the 
largest of such transactions in recent times was brought to light in New 
York city recently. The facts in connection with the case are thus reported: 

Messrs. Pearl & Co., a firm of brokers, obtained from the National City 
Bank a loan on some securities valued at $300,000 deposited as collateral. 
This loan was made at 41% per cent., but by what appears to have been a 
mistake the rate was entered as 4%, per cent. on the firm’s books. On Sep- 
tember 27 a messenger presented to the City Bank a certified check on the 
Hanover National Bank for $300,037.50, in payment for Pearl & Company’s 
loan, and received the stocks and bonds deposited as collateral. The check 
was a forgery. As the transfer agents have bee. notified, it is thought that 
the loss will be slight. Whatever it is will be met by the bank. The forgery 
of the check is pronounced an exceedingly clever one—the check being one of 
the same blank form as those used by the bank on which it was drawn, and 
having the name of Pearl & Co. printed in one corner. 


It is regarded as a peculiar feature of the case that the amount of the 
check should have been exactly the sum required to take up the loan at the 
bank’s rate; but it is said to be the custom to write on the envelopes con- 
taining the collateral the facts in regard to such loans, and it is thought 
possible the forger may have obtained the information by looking over the 
shoulder of the messenger who brought the securities to the bank when the 
loan was negotiated. 


BANKS IN GREAT BritAIn.—Commercial circles in Great Britain are much 
interested in recent consolidations of banking institutions in the United King- 
dom. On this subject Consul Stevens, of Plymouth, writes: 

“In banking and commercial circles much interest has been excited by the 
recent amalgamation of the Consolidated Bank of Cornwall and the great 
London banking house of Barclay & Co. The high position which the Consoli- 
dated Bank of Cornwall holds among provincial banks and the prestige of 
Barclay’s make the union of interests one of the most important that has 
taken place in recent years. 

The amalgamated concern with its headquarters in London has 382 
branches throughout the country and an authorized capital of £8,500,000, with 
assets close to £46,000,000. It thus becomes one of the largest and most pow- 
erful banks in England. 

This case of consolidation furnishes the latest instance of what has be- 
come an inevitable tendency in the banking world. Each succeeding year 
witnesses a diminution in the number of independent provincial banks by the 
process of absorption and a corresponding enlargement of the great London 
institutions. Doubtless the fusion of interests which is continually going on 
in this way adds to the strength and solidity of the banking resources of the 
country, besides furthering in many. ways the convenience of the mercantile 
community. These consolidations receive the hearty support of the British 
press and public.” 


~ 
‘ 
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A Goop Worp For HiGH FINANcE.—At the recent opening of the New York 
University School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance Chancellor MacCrac- 
ken and Dean Johnson made addresses. Dean Johnson had this to say about 
high finance: 

“Our latest craze is the notion that every rich man has acquired his 
wealth by dishonest, if not illegal, methods. Things have come to such a 
pass that no university that wishes to escape criticism can afford to be with- 
out a sort of psychologico-financial microscope in order that it may be sure 
there are no microbes on any dollars that are offered it. Just at present 
the managers of our great insurance companies are undergoing the test. The 
popular craze on this subject, I am told, is so great that people are ready to 
cry ‘stop thief!’ at every manager or director. 

There is no evidence yet at hand warranting pessimism with regard to 
the prevailing standard of morality and integrity in our world of business 
and finance. Certain trustees may have abused their trust and have ex- 
ceeded their prerogatives, but we must beware of assuming on that account 
that all our great captains of finance and industry are moral freebooters. 

Personally, I believe in the honesty and integrity of our successful men, 
and I will not surrender that belief until I have been convinced by facts 
which are irrefutable. We must not let isolated cases betray our judgment 
into general conclusions. We must not condemn the motives of men, whether 
we are preachers, teachers or students, unless we have a full statement 
of facts on both sides. This popular readiness to suspect and condemn the 
methods of our successful men can be corrected by only one remedy, and 
that is by a more general education in the laws and phenomena of the 
business world.” 


LET US TAKE LEAVE OF HASTE. 
By Clinton Scollard. 


Let us take leave of haste awhile, 
And loiter well content 

With little pleasure to beguile, 
And small habiliment— 


Just a wide sweep of rain-washed sky, 
A flower, a bird-note sweet; 

Some easy trappings worn awry; 
Loose latches for our feet; 


A wheaten loaf within our scrip; 
For drink the hillside spring, 
And for true heart companionship 

The love of loitering. 


We want so much, and yet we need 
So very slight a store, 

But in the age’s grip of greed 
We hurry more and more. 


The woodland weaves its gold-green net: 
The warm wind lazes by; 
Can we forego? can we forget? 
Come, comrade, let us try! 
—From The Outlook. 





BANKING AND FINANCIAL NEWS. 


This Department includes a complete listof NEW NATIONAL BANKS (furnished by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency), STATE AND PRIVATE BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, DISSOLU'TIONS AND FAIL- 
URES, etc., under their proper State heads for easy reference. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


—Owing to the increase of its business the Bankers’ Trust Company has 
been obliged to enlarge its offices at 7 Wall street, and to take a large amount 
of space on the ground floor. A recent report of the company to the Super- 
intended of Banking shows undivided profits of about $276,000, and deposits 
of $25,436,000. 


—The Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn is to erect a new building at DeKalb 
avenue and Fleet street, which will be its future home. The lot fronts sixty- 
two feet on DeKalb avenue and 114 feet on Fleet street. The building will 
be finished within a year. ; 

—Marcel Kahle, President of Messrs. Geo. Borgfeldt & Co., importers and 
commission merchants, has been elected a director of the Citizens’ Central 
National Bank. 

—The People’s Bank, of Brooklyn, will shortly open a branch at 1550 
Broadway, Brooklyn—the first branch to be established by this bank. 


—On September 29 the Windsor Trust Company opened a downtown branch 
in the Mutual Life Building, Nassau and Cedar streets. 


—A correspondent, in the following letter, calls attention to a matter of 
interest to the city banks: 

“The use of the word ‘Greater’ as a part of the title of New York city 
is practically obsolete. Even the names of the boroughs, ‘Brooklyn,’ etc., are 
being abandoned except for political purposes. It is, therefore, important 
that as few names as possible be duplicated in the city. This is especially 
true of banks. Numberless mistakes are being constantly made over the 
duplication of the names of the banks of the city. They are the First Na- 
tional, Merchants’, Mechanics’, National City, Nassau and People’s. Of course, 
the banks located in the Borough of Brooklyn usually have the name of the 
borough printed on their checks, etc., but practically all their larger de- 
positors, for business reasons, have the date line New York city. It will 
probably be a slow and expensive operation to change the name of these 
banks, but it will have to be done sooner or later, as the legal complica- 
tions, the errors of bank clerks, wrongly delivered mail and the troubles 
in the clearing-house will sooner or later make the change absolutely neces- 
sary. Why not start in at once to bring about the change?” 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


Holyoke, Mass.—The Holyoke National Bank’s statement of August 25 shows 
surplus and undivided profits of $194,453, all of which has been earned, not 
paid in by stockholders. Besides this $194,453 over $50,000 has been earned 
and charged off in bond premiums, real estate and furniture improvement, 
ete., in the last twenty years. Also in that same period $360,000 has been 
earned and paid in regular nine per cent. dividends. These figures are evi- 
dence of good management and safe banking. The Holyoke National makes 
its customers interests its own, cheerfully extending in good times and bad all 
the accommodation consistent with sound banking. 

Boston.—An illustrated booklet has heen issued by the Bay State Trust 
Company telling “How to Keep a Trust Account.” It will be found full of 
useful suggestions to depositors who Keep their funds with trust companies. 

—The Boylston National Bank recently acquired the business of the 
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Mount Vernon National Bank, and the latter institution will go into liquida- 
tion. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


Baltimore, Md.—The Commercial and Farmers’ National Bank lately issued 
a pamphlet containing a fine full-page portrait of Cashier Harry M. Mason. 
A detailed analyzed statement of the resources and liabilities of the bank is 
also presented. Deposits increased from $386,000 in January, 1904, to $3,467,000 
in August of the present year. 

New York Bankers, Group IV.—The members of Group IV. of the New 
York State Bankers’ Association met in annual session at Oswego, Septem- 
ber 28, and discussed a number of banking topics. 

The following officers were chosen for the ensuing year: E. S. Tefft of 
Syracuse, chairman; Luther W. Mott of Oswego, secretary. Executive com- 
mittee: N. P. Wardwell of Watertown, E. Alley of Cortland, A. Youmans ol 
Fulton, L. F. Burdick of Tully and George L. Bradford of Utica. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


Louisiana and Arkansas Railway.—Satisfactory results attended the op- 
eration of the Louisiana and Arkansas Railway during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1905. The gross earnings increased from $704,000 to $844,000, the 
gain amounting to twenty per cent. Operating expenses and taxes were only 
seven per cent. while net income was almost forty per cent. greater than in 
the previous year. ; 

The average length of road operated was 167.48 miles as compared with 
147.77 miles in 1904. An extension of about forty miles from Winnfield to 
Jena, La., was added to the operated mileage during the year. 


WESTERN STATES. 


St. Louis.—Festus J. Wade, President of the Mercantile Trust Co., recently 
returned to this city after a six weeks’ absence in Europe. Mr. Wade stated: 
“I have succeeded in establishing agencies and foreign connections throughout 
Europe for our institution and found that the trade position of this country 
is becoming stronger and stronger abroad. Conditions not only here but 
through Europe seem to be very promising. The attitude of foreign investors 
toward American securities I found to be very favorable indeed and this to 
my mind, is an exceptionally hopeful sign.” 


Shenandoah, Iowa.—President Thomas H. Read, President of the First Na- 
tional Bank, denies that his bank has sustained a loss of $40,000, or any other 
sum, through the operations of a forger, as recently reported in the press. 

The First National Bank has $50,000 capital, $50,000 surplus, $16,850 un- 
divided profits and $498,088 deposits—a very strong showing. 


Valparaiso, Ind.—A very handsome and substantial structure has been 
erected for the State Bank and the Thrift Trust Company. It is a fire-proof 
building, constructed of Bedford stone, and equipped with modern safe- 
deposit vaults. 

South Bend, Ind.—On March 28, 1904, the American Trust Company com- 
menced business, with 100 accounts and $104,676 deposits. At the end of six 
months the number of accounts had increased tu 737 and the deposits to $354,- 
779. On July 10, 1905, the company had 1627 accounts and deposits amounting 
to $559,997. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Ai a special meeting of the shareholders of the Ameri- 
can National Bank on September 13, it was voted to increase the capital stock 
from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. The new issue will be used to purchase the build- 
ing formerly used as the post office, to which the bank will be moved. 

Chicage.—This city is to have an “organized labor’ bank—the Common- 
wealth Trust and Savings Bank, capitalized at $2,000,000, the par value of 
shares being $5. 

Kokomo, Ind.—The Kokomo National Bank occupies one of the finest bank- 
ing rooms in the State. Its furniture is solid mahogany, and grille work of 
bronze, with tile floor and steel ceiling. Improved vaults also comprise an 
important part of the equipment. 
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La Porte, Ind.—Extensive alterations have been made in the exterior and in- 
terior of the building of the La Porte Savings Bank, a considerable addition 
being made to the rear in order to give room for the new vaults. 

Ohio Bankers’ Association. Members of the Ohio Bankers’ Association met 
in their fifteenth annual convention, at Cleveland, September 27 and 28, C. A. 
Hinsch, President of the Fifth National Bank, Cincinnati, presiding. There 
was a large attendance. Addresses were made by Governor Herrick and Sec- 
retary Shaw, the latter favoring an emergency circulation issued by National 
banks to the extent of fifty per cent of their bond-secured circulation and 
subject to a tax of five or six per cent. 

Harvey D. Goulder, of Cleveland, delivered an address on foreign com- 
merce. Others who spoke were James R. Branch, Secretary of the American 
Bankers’ Association, whose subject was “The American Bankers‘ Associa- 
tion’s Money Order”; Geo. Guckenberger, Cincinnati: R. W. Firestone, Lisbon, 
O., and W. A. Graham, Sidney, O. Various reports were submitted and acted 
upon. ‘ 

The convention elected the following officers: T. C. Stevens, Toledo, presi- 
dent; Thos. H. Wilson, Cleveland, vice-president; H. C. Herbig, Coshocton, 
treasurer; S. B. Rankin, South Charleston, secretary, and S. C. Arbuckle, South 
Charleston, assistant secretary. 

The executive council will later elect a new chairman to succeed A. B. Voor- 
heis, of Cincinnati, who has resigned. The convention voted not to recom- 
mend for passage by the next Legislature a new banking law providing for the 
inspection of all banks, both State and private. 

Evansville, Ind.—On October 1, the American Trust and Savings Bank, 
which began business December 1, 1904, with $200,000 capital stock ($100,000 
of which was paid up), moved into the company’s own building, at Sixth and 
Main streets. This location is in the jobbing, manufacturing and retail center 
and is one of the best in the city. The building is of Bedford stone, is three 
stories high, and has a front of seventy-five feet on Main street and 150 feet 
deep on Sixth street. The bank occupies the corner rooms, which have been 
fitted up with everything necessary to the safe and convenient transaction 
of business, 


Peru, Ind.—An evidence of the progress of the Citizens’ National Bank is 
afforded by the recent improvement made in the bank’s premises, which have 
undergone extensive alterat:ons and improvements, a new and up-to-date 
vault having been built. The fixtures are of cherry, marble and bronze, and 
the floor of interlocking tile, making on the whole a very pleasing effect. 


PACIFIC SLOPE. 


San Francisco.—The American National Bank, which aims to be an ex- 
ponent of conservatism combined with enterprise, is meeting with marked 
success in following this policy, deposits having grown from $387,728 on 
March 8, 1902—the date of the change in management—to $5,066,660.78 on 
September 15, 1905. Capital, surplus and profits amount to $1,289,811 

The officers of the American National Bank are: President, P. E. Bowles; 
Vice-Presidents, Francis Cutting and E. W. Wilson; Cashier, Geo. N. O’Brien; 
Assistant Cashiers, E. J. Broberg and O. D, Jacoby; Manager Foreign Ex- 
change Department, H. de Saint Seine. 

—The San Francisco National Bank has purchased the property on Cali- 
fornia street formerly occupied by the London and San Francisco Bank. On 
July 1 of the present year the San Francisco National Bank increased its 
capital stock from $500,000 to $1,000,000, James K. Wilson is President, F. W. 
Wolfe, Cashier, and C. L. Davis, Assistant Cashier. 


CANADA. 


Sovereign Bank of Canada.—-Through the courtesy of Duncan M. Stewart, 
second Vice-President and General Manager of the Sovereign Bank of Canada, 
of Toronto, we have received the third annual report of the bank. Assets of 
the bank now amount to $11,669,905.58—an increase of $3,065,831.49 over last 
year’s report. Net profits for the year ending April 29, 1905, were $133,975.67, 





NEW BANKS, 


CHANGES IN OFFICERS, 


ETC. 


NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


‘The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized 
since our last report. 


APPLICATIONS TO ORGANIZE NATIONAL 
BANKS APPROVED. 


The following notices of intention to organize 
National banks have been approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency since last advice. 


Dexter National Bank, Dexter, N. M.; 
by G. A. Richardson, et al. 

First National Bank, Fairfax, Okla.; 
by Cnarles Pasche, et al. 

First National Bank, Keota, I. T.; by 
H. D. Price, et al. 

Hansboro National Bank, Hansboro, 
N. D.; by David H. Beecher, et al. 
First National Bank, Spartansburg, 

Pa.; by L, A. Burnett, et al. 

First National Bank, North Conway, 
N. H.; by A. C. Kennett, et al. 

First National Bank, Wakonda, S. D.; 
by E. W. Babb, et al. 

First National Bank, Towner, N. D.; 
by J. Christianson, et al. 

First National Bank, Baldwin, Kan.; 
by A. B. Pomeroy, et al. 

People’s National Bank, Hillsboro, IIl.; 
by E. Douglas, et al. 

First National Bank, Goodrich; N. D.; 
by A. F. Pratt, et al. 

Wind River National Bank, Shoshoni, 
Wyo.; by A. J. Cunningham, et al. 

First National Bank, Attalla, Ala.; by 
L. M. Dyke, et al. 

Collingswood National Bank, Collings- 
wood, N. JL: by Henry R. Tatem, 
et al. 

Canyon National Bank, 
by I. L. Hunt, et al. 

First National Bank, Tolar, Tex.; by 
R. P. Campbell, et al. 

First National Bank, Bovey, Minn.; by 
L. M. Bolter, et al. 

Allendale National Bank, Allendale, 

C.; by R. H. Walker, et al. 

First National Bank, Enfield, Ill.; by 
J. E. Willis, et al. 

First National Bank, West Derry, 
. H.; by R. W. Pillsbury, et al. 
First National Bank, San Mateo, Cal.; 

by George T. Hawley, et al. 

First National Bank, Clinton, S. C.; by 
S. H. McGhee, et al. 

Warren National Bank, Franklin, O.; 
by W. T. S. Blackburn, et al. 

First National Bank, Norwood, O.; 
by Edward D. Baker, et al. 

First National Bank, Chico, Tex.; by 
R. L. Morris, et al. 

Shelby National Bank, Shelby, N. C., 
by James T. Bowman, et al. 

First National Bank, West Point, Ga.; 
by L. Bernheimer, et al. 

First National Bank, Mound Valley, 
Kan.; by F. H. Foster, et al. 

Commercial National Bank, Abilene, 
Tex.; by J. C. Russell, et al. 


Canyon, Tex.; 


APPLICATION FOR CONVERSION TO NA- 
TIONAL BANKS APPROVED. 
White 
Kan.; 


Gity State Bank, White City, 
into First National Bank. 


NATIONAL BANKS ORGANIZED. 


7897—First National Bank, New Ber- 
lin, Pa.; capital, $25,000; Pres., G. 
Alfred Schoch; Vice-Pres., F. H. 
Maurer; Cashier, Cyrus A. Eaton. 

7898—National Bank of Waupun, 
Waupun, Wis.; capital, $50,000; 
Pres., L. D. Hinkley; Vice-Pres., W. 
BE. Caldwell and C. A. Shaler; Cash- 
ier, B. W. Davis; Asst. Cashier, Ben. 
Kastein. 

7899—First National Bank, Waynes- 
boro, Ga.; capital, $50,000; Pres., P. 
L. Corker; Vice-Pres., G. O. War- 
nock and Edwin Fulcher; Cashier, 
Thomas F. Buxton. 

7900—First National Bank, Ludlow, 
Mo.; capital, 25,000; Pres.,.. Scott 
Miller; Vice-Pres., Perry Borders. 

7901—First National Bank, Richland 
Center, Wis.; capital, $30,000; Pres., 
H. J. Clark; Vice-Pres., Robert R. 
Benton; Cashier, C. R. Thomson; 
Asst. Cashier, J. L. Johns. 

7902—First National Bank, Hagers- 
town, Ind.; capital, $30,000; Pres., 
Geo. H. Eggemeyer; Vice-Pres., 
Thomas B. Millikan; Cashier, Robert 
A. Hicks. 

7903—Gillespie National Bank, Gilles- 
pie, Ill.; capital, $50,000; Pres., Hen- 
ry H. Behrens; Vice-Pres., Marnel 
Thomas; Cashier, W. J. Joyce. 

7904—American National Bank, Ala- 
mosa, Colo.; capital, $50,000; Cash- 
ier, Max Buchmann. 

7905—Farmers & Merchants’ National 
Bank, Hatton, N. D.; capital, $25,000: 
Pres., Wm. Bohning; Vice-Pres., D. 
M. Jacobs; Cashier, D. E. Jones. 

7906—Capital National Bank, Topeka, 
Kan.; capital, $100,000; Pres., Ed- 
win Knowles; Vice-Pres., E. H. 
Crosby; Cashier, A. H. Bates; Asst. 
Cashier, C. S. Bowman. 

7908—First National Bank, Sedro- 
Woolley, Wash.; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., Aug. Peterson; Vice-Pres.. 
Wm. J. Thompson; Cashier, Fred 
Bentley; Asst. Cashier, Henry P. 
Johnson. 

7909—Dearborn National Bank, Law- 
renceburg, Ind.; capital, $50,000; 
Pres., Ambrose E. Nowlin; Vice- 

s., William Mitchell: Cashier, 

Lew. W. Hill. 

7910—First National Bank, Nicholson, 
Pa.; capital, $50,000; Pres.. G. G. 
Rought; Vice-Pres.. Harry W. Sea- 
mans; Cashier, F. H. McIntyre. 
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7911—Marion National Bank, Marion, 
Kan.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Christ 
Siebert; Cashier, Brown Corby. 

7912—American National Bank, Spar- 
ta, Tenn.; capital, $50,000; Pres., J. 
T. Anderson; Vice-Pres., S. S. Dib- 
rell; Cashier, James N. Cox; Asst. 
Cashier, G. A. Nowlin. 

7913—Southern National Bank, Wil- 
mington, N. C.; capital, $200,000; 
Pres., Matt J. Heyer; Vice-Pres., D. 
L. Gore; Cashier, C. N. Evans. 

7914—First National Bank, Edgeley, 
N. D.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Wm. 
T. Martin; Vice-Pres., J. B. Kesler; 
Cashier, A. J. Kesler; Asst. Cashier, 
A. M. Oakley. 

7915—Citizens’ National Bank, Whit- 
ney Tex.; capital, $25,000; Pres., W. 
L. Sanderson; Vice-Pres., Gip Smith; 
Cashier, Mark Wheeler. 

7916—First National Bank, West Lib- 
erty, Ky.; capital, $25,000; Pres., S. 
W. Cecil; Vice-Pres.. Wm. Green 
Blair; Cashier, Henry C. Thompson. 


7917—Biglerville National Bank, Big- 
lerville, Pa.; capital, $25,000; Pres., C. 
L. Longsdorf; Vice-Pres., R. H. 
Lupp; Cashier, U. S. Klinefelter. 

7918—First National Bank, Crystal, 
N. D.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Albert 
F. Appleton; Vice-Pres., John F. 
Appleton; Cashier, Charles A. Ap- 
pleton; Asst. Cashier, Clara O’Sul- 
livan. 

7919—H. Y. Davis National Bank, Cave 
City, Ky.; capital, $25,000; Pres., H. 
Y. Davis; Cashier, S. B. Davis; Asst. 
Cashier, E. C. Davis. 

7920—Hyde Park National Bank, Hyde 
Park, Mass.; capital, $100,000; Pres., 
Fred L. Childs; Vice-Pres., Artemus 
S. Raymond; Cashier, Arthur E. 
Smith. 

7921—First National Bank, Salem, 
Mo.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Geo. W. 
Peck; Vice-Pres., Wm. C. Askin: 
Cashier, W. J. Bennett; Asst. Cash- 
ier, Geo. W. Peck. 


NEW STATE BANKS, BANKERS, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 


Gordo—Merchants & Farmers’ Bank; 
eapital, $15,000; Pres., A. H. Dabbs; 
Vice-Pres., J. L. Davis; Cashier, K. 
T. Watlington. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Los Banos—Bank of Los Banos; cap- 
ital, $50,000; Pres., Henry Miller; 
Vice-Pres., W. T. White; Cashier, 
Wm. Lees; Asst. Cashier, E. wv. 
Heron. 


COLORADO. 

Canon City—Citizens’ State Bank; 
eapital, $30,000; Pres., T. B. Coulter; 
Vice-Pres., J. W. Cannon; Cashier, 
M. J. Evans. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford—Richter & Co. 

Manchester—Savings Bank of Man- 
chester; Pres., Frank Cheney. Jr.; 
Vice-Pres., Wm. J. McGurk; Treas. 
and Sec., Frank G. Vibberts. 


GEORGIA. 


Coleman—Hammack, Rish & Sons. 

Collins—Bank of Collins; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., L. O. Benton; Vice- 
Pres., J. J. Kennedy; Cashier, Em- 
met Langford. 

Harlem—Bank of Harlem; 
$15,000; Pres., John D. 
Vice-Pres., F. H. Phillips. ' 

Jeffersonville—Bank of Jeffersonville; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., J. A. Smith; 
Vice-Pres., L. O. Benton; Cashier, 
D. P. Edwards. 

Mansfield—Mansfield Banking  Co.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., J. M. Hurst, 
Jr.; Vice-Pres., E. L. Almand; Cash- 
ier, F. W. Freeman. 

Vienna—Dooly County Savings Bank; 
capital, $15,000; Pres., J. O. Hamil- 
ton; Vice-Pres., W. C. Hamilton, 
ton; Cashier, K. R. Lewis. 


IDAHO. 


Rexburg—Rexburg State Bank; capi- 
tal, $20,000; Pres., J. E. Cosgriff; 
Vice-Pres., John D. C. Kruger; Cash- 
ier, James R. Wright. 


capital, 
Walker; 


ILLINOIS. 


Ashland—Farmers’ State Bank; capi- 
tal, $30,000; Pres., F. C. Wallbuum;: 
Vice-Pres., Wm. Mau; Cashier, 'T. 
C. Richardson; Asst. Cashier, ©. J. 
Savage. 

Bloomington—State Trust & Savings 
Bank; capital, $100,000; Pres., R. F. 
Evans; Vice-Pres., LaFayette Funk: 
Sec., E. M. Hoblit. 

Chicago—Mutual Bank; capital, 
000; surplus, $50,000; Pres., Law- 
rence Heyworth; Vice-Pres. and 
Cashier, E. F. Olson.—West Side 
Trust & Savings Bank; capital, 
$200,000; Pres., S. R. Flynn: Vice- 
Pres., Ira N. Morris; Cashier, Charles 
F. Hoerr; Asst. Cashier, C. N. Stan- 
ton. 

Glen Ellyn—Glen 


250,- 


Ellyn State Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Orrin D. 
Dodge; Vice-Pres., E. H. McChesney; 
Cashier, J. D. McChesney. 

Harmon—Kugler & Co.; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., H. L. Fordham; Cashier, 
W. H. Kugler. 

Pleasant Plains—Atherton & Greene 
Bank (successor to Atherton, Rich- 
ardson & Co.) 


INDIANA. 


Freelandville — Freelandville 
Bank; capital, $12,500; Pres., 
Telligman; Vice-Pres., James 
maw; Cashier, W. F. Buescher. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Council Hill—First International 
Bank & Trust Co.; capital, $100,000; 
Pres., R. L. Nay; Vice-Pres., N. A. 
Gibson; Cashier, Otto E. Sump. 

McAlester—Bank of McAlester; Pres., 
J. jJ. McAlester; Vice-Pres., C. 
Springer; Cashier, Ed. Hocker. 

Muskogee—First International Bank 
& Trust Co. (Branch of Council 
Hill.) 

Pauls Valley—Pauls Valley Trust Co.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., T. A. Vaughn; 
Vice-Pres., A. J. Hallum; Cashier, 
A. R. Hickam. 

Velma—Bank of Velma; Pres., J. M. 
Robberson; Vice-Pres., Milton M. 


State 
Fred 
Mu- 
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Cashier, J. R. Frensley; 
Nichols. 


Bowman; 
Asst. Cashier, T. J. 


IOWA. 

Albion—Albion Savings Bank; capital, 
$14,000; Pres., A. L. Burgett; Vice- 
Pres., W. B. Mantle; Cashier, A. C. 
Harter. 

Harlan—Farmers & Merchants’ Sav- 
ings Bank (successor to Security 
Bank); capital, $50,000; Pres., E. C. 
Clapp; Vice-Pres., E. M. Hertert; 
Cashier, R. D. Prouty. 

Lidderdale—State Savings Bank (suc- 
cessor to Bank of Lidderdale); cap- 
ital, $10,000; Pres., Martin Emmeck; 
Vice-Pres., G. A. Dreeszen; Cashier, 
H. Harris. 

Malcom—Malcom Savings Bank; (suc- 
cessor to Malcom Bank); capital, 
$25,000; Pres., J. F. Eistle; Vice- 
Pres., V. S. Wilcox; Cashier, C. O. 
Bowers; Asst. Cashier, A. P. Meigs. 

Whitten—wW. C. Yenerich & Son; cap- 
ital, $10,000; Pres., W. C. Yenerich; 
Cashier, E. J. Yenerich. 


KANSAS. 


Beattie—Beattie State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres, W. E. Ham; Vice- 
Pres., Wm. Hunter; Cashier, Frank 
Bell. 

Gem—Gem State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., E. T. Smith; Vice-Pres., 
John Houston; Cashier, W. O. Eaton; 
Asst. Cashier, B. A. Gpire. 

Lenora—Union State Bank; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., W. A. Reeder; Vice- 
Pres., R. A. Richmond and John Mc- 
Clun; Cashier, W. B. Larrick. 

Woodruff—W oodruff State Bank; cap- 
ital, $10,000; Pres., F. R. Beall; Vice- 
Pres., T. A. Beall; Cashier, M. W. 
Beall. 

LOUISIANA. 

Slaughter—Bank of Slaughter; capi- 
tal, $15,000; B. R. Carney; Vice- 
Pres., C. R. Lemon; Cashier, A. A. 
Wren. 


MARYLAND. 


Solomons—Solomons 3ank of the 
Eastern Shore Trust Co.; Pres., Wm. 
H. Hellen. 


MICHIGAN. 

Camden—First State Bank (successor 
to Bank of Camden); capital, $20,- 
000; Pres., C. B. Alward; Vice-Pres., 
W. S. Blair; Cashier, B. R. Alward; 
Asst. Cashier, C. A Curtiss. 

Decatur—Citizens’ State Bank (suc- 
cessor to Citizens’ Bank); capital, 
$20,000; Pres., S. B. Monroe; Vice- 
Pres., D. E. Brigham; Cashier, Geo. 
T. Pomeroy; Asst. Cashier, Geo. B. 
Rogers. 

Holland—People’s State Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., Arend Visscher; Vice- 
Pres., B. D. Keppel; Cashier, J. G. 
Rutgers; Asst. Cashier, Henry Win- 
ter. 

North Adams—Citizens’ Bank; capi- 
tal, $7,000; Pres., D. H. Power; Cash- 
ier, Clare Cummings. 


MINNESOTA. 


Akeley—State Bank (successor. to 
Bank of Akeley); capital, $10,000; 
Pres., Wm. M. Faber; Vice-Pres., L. 
E. Davis; Cashier, Bert Rodman; 
Asst. Cashier, Ira W. French. 


Barrett—Citizens’ Bank; Pres., H. 
Thorson; Cashier, J. M. Thorson, 
Garvin—Garvin State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. R. Fitch; Vice- 
Pres., C. S. Orwoll; Cashier, H. L. 

Shand. 

Lewiston—Security State Bank (suc- 
cessor to John Schwager Minges & 
Co.); Pres., O. W. Hunt; Vice-Pres., 
Wm. G. Sackreter; Cashier, E. J. 
Minges; Asst. Cashier, E. L. Hunt. 

Long Lake—State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., John M. Haven; Vice- 
Pres., Austin B. Morse; Cashier, Ray 
H. Jewett. 

New Germany—State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Theo. Streissguth; 
Vice-Pres., F. F. Mansfield; Cashier, 
A. J. Schnobrich. 

MISSISSIPPI. 
yreenville—Greenville Savings Bank 
& Trust Co.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
J. A. Lake, Jr.; Vice-Pres., L. i 
Wineman; Cashier, J. E. Leppert. 

Pachuta—Bank of Pachuta; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., M. F. Berry, Vice- 
Pres., G. K. Evans; Cashier, H. B. 
Graves, 


MISSOURI. 


3onne Terre—Bank of Bonne Terre; 

capital, $15,000; Pres., C. A. Nor- 
wine; Vice-Pres., Thomas G. Mit- 
chell and W. B. Massey; Cashier, 
J. J. Bowman. 


MONTANA. 
Terry—State Bank; capital, $20,000; 
Pres., J. W. Stith; Vice-Pres., Geo. 
W. Burt; Cashier, W. A. Brubaker. 


NEBRASKA. 

Hendley—Farmers’ State Bank; capi- 
tal, $7,500; Pres., W. T. McKinney; 
Vice-Pres., C. H. Dreier; Cashier, FE. 
L, Lundquist. 

Keene—Farmers’ State Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., S. C. Stewart; Vice- 
Pres., A. J. Larson; Cashier, B. E. 
Bengtson. 

Smithfield—Farmers’ State Bank; 
capital, $5,000; Pres., David Hanna; 
Vice-Pres., M. Weil: Cashier, C. S. 
Ralph; Asst. Cashier, J. S. Ralph. 

Wallace—Citizens’ Security Bank; 
capital, $5,000; Pres., P. L. Harper; 
Vice-Pres., Z. L. Harper; Cashier, F. 
Cc. Pielsticker. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Walnut Cove—Bank of Stokes County; 
capital, $5,000; Pres., J. H. Prather; 
Vice-Pres., W. J. Byerly; Cashier, 
R. R. Rogers. 

Wilmington—Carolina 
Trust Co.; capital, 
Jno. S. Armstrong; 
Holmes Davis. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Arthur—First State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., W. H. Simmons; Vice- 
Pres., Fred Williams; Cashier, W. 
C. Gamble. 

Bantry—State Bank; capital, $12,500: 
Pres., D. H. Tallman; Vice-Pres., S. 
B. Qvale; Cashier, H. H. Wylie. 

Berthold—Bank of Berthold; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., M. E. Ticus; Vice- 
Pres., M. L. Meyer; Cashier, H. A. 
sampson. 

Bowdon—Farmers & Merchants’ State 
Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., G. E. 


Savings & 
$25,000; Pres., 
Cashier, J. 
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Schlechter; Vice-Pres., Frank Sug- 
den; Cashier, A. W. Eynon. 

Grano—Ward County Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., F. H. Wellcome; Vice- 
Pres., G. J. Albrecht; Cashier, H. N. 
Rosevald; Asst. Cashier, H. O. 
Haroldson. 

Kramer—Mundy State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., E. O. Mundy; Vice- 
Pres., A. W. Mundy. 

Lankin—Citizens’ State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., R. Holton; Vice- 
Pres., C. M. Case; Cashier, C. R. 
Verry; Asst. Cashier, J. H. Voracket. 
—First State Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., John Birkholz; Vice-Pres., 
Geo. E. Towle; Cashier, J. D. Rob- 
ertson. 

McClusky—First State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. Austin Regan; 
Manager, W. S. Birch; Cashier, J. P. 
Schroeder. 

Nekoma—Nekoma State Bank; capi- 
tal, $15.000; Pres., F. O. Gold; Vice- 
Pres., H. N. Stabeck; Cashier, C. D. 
Knowlton, Jr.; Asst. Cashier, E. A. 
Cross. 

Newburg—State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres... D. N. Tallman; Vice- 
Pres., S. B. Qvale; Cashier, T. P. 
Hodge. 

Page—Farmers’ State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., W. J. Thompson; Vice- 
Pres., John Tong; Cashier, Edward 
H. Maetzold; Asst. Cashier, T. A. 
Thompson. 

Rolette—Citizens’ State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. R. Holton; Vice- 
Pres., C. M. Case; Cashier, R. E. 
Johnson. 

Sarles (P. O. Adams)—State Bank; 
capital, $10,900; Pres., J. R. Holton; 
Vice-Pres., C. M. Case; Cashier, H. 
Cc. Aamoth. 

Underwood—Farmers’ Bank; Pres., W. 
J. Koenig; Vice-Pres., T. J. Hauge- 
berg; Cashier, F. E. Funk; Asst. 
Cashier, F. H. Specht. 

Wolford—State Bank: capital. $5,000; 
Pres., D. N. Tallman; Vice-Pres., S. 
B. Qvale; Cashier, P. B. Hong 

OHIO. 

Oberlin—Northern Ohio Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., S. A. Raridon; Vice- 
Pres., V. O. Johnston; Asst. Cash- 
ier, Anna M. West. 

Yellow Springs—Miami Deposit Bank; 
Pres., Robert Elder; Cashier, P. M. 
Stewart. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Cantonment—First State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., J. W. Beall; Vice- 
Pres., E. R. Williams; Cashier, W. 
R. Southworth. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Lock Haven—Clinton Trust & S. D. 
Co.; capital, $125,000; Pres., R. W. 
Fredericks; Vice-Pres.. R. H. Stew- 
art; Treasurer, Ross W. Barrows. 

Pittsburg—Washington Trust Ca.: 
capital, $125,000; Pres., John C. Reil- 
ly; Vice-Pres., W. C. McEldowney. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Norway—Bank of Norway: capital, 
$10,000; Pres., C. H. Able; Vice-Pres., 
J. G. Williams; Cashier, David H. 
Wolfe. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Columbia—Columbia State Bank; cap- 
ital, $5,000; Pres., J. C. Bassett; Vice- 
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Pres., Isaac Lincoln; Cashier, C. E. 
Corry. 

Loomis—State Bank; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., Wm. M. Smith; Vice-Pres., E. 
J. Quigley; Cashier, W. A. Shurtleff. 

‘ion Hill—Citizens’ Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., A. L. Van Osdel; Vice- 
Pres., Thomas Inch; Cashier, E. E. 
Weeks. 

Presho—Presho State Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., Wm. R. Tapper; Vice- 
Pres., W. L. Montgomery; Cashier, 
Peter B. Dirks. 

TENNESSEE. 

Prospect—Prospect Bank & Trust Co.; 
eapital, $6,000; Pres., B. G. Mason, 
Vice-Pres., L. B. Lester; Cashier, L 
Cc. Blanton. 

TEXAS. 

Beckville—Continental Bank & Trust 
Co.; Asst. Cashier, L. E. Bain. 

Celeste—Celeste State Bank; capital, 
$10.000; Pres., G. D. Henslee; Vice- 
Pres., J. N. Hudson; Cashier; G. K. 
Cheatham. 

Estelline—Estelline State Bank: cap- 
ital, $10,000; Pres., R. D. Green; 
Vice-Pres., S. S. Montgomery; Cash- 
ier, E. L. Biggerstaff. 

Granbury—Hood County State Bank, 
capital, $50,000; Pres., Jno. J. Hiner; 
Vice-Pres., H. L. Nutt; Cashier, Jno. 
E. Brown; Asst. Cashier, E. B. Hil- 
bun. 

Lilllan—First State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., L. L. Shackelford; 
Vice-Pres., J. C. Smyth; Cashier, J 
T. Cooper. 

Petrolia—Continental Bank & Trust 
Co.; Asst. Cashier, E. M. Perkins. 
Poolville—First Bank; capital, $10,- 
000: Pres., Jack Holland; Vice-Pres., 
J. F. Head; Cashier, W. T. Houser. 
Putnam—Farmers’ Bank: capital, $10,- 
000; Cashier, W. W. Lasley; Asst. 

Cashier, Leslie Biggerstaff. 

Ravenna—First State Bank (succes- 
sor to Bank of Ravenna); capital, 
$10,000: Pres., J. F. Anthony; Vice- 
Pres., W. H. Alexander; Cashier, C. 
F. Christensen; Asst. Cashier, C. W. 
Yerion. 

San Antonio—American Bank & Trust 
Co. (successor to M. L. Oppen- 
heimer & Co.): capital, $100,000; 
Pres., M. L. Oppenheimer; Vice- 
Pres., Harry Landa; Cashier, A. M. 
Oppenheimer. 

Winfield—Winfield Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., J. M. Fleming; Vice-Pres., 
T. A. Beck; Cashier, J. W. Barrett; 
Asst. Cashier, R. L. Moulton. 


UTAH. 
Pleasant Grove—Branch 
American Fork. 
Smithfield—Bank of Smithfield: capi- 
tal, $20,000; Pres., E. R. Miles, Jr.; 
Cashier, George Y. Smith. 


VIRGINIA. 

Apvalachia—Bank of Appalachia; cap- 
ital, $20,000: Pres., R. W. Holly. 
Vice-Pres., T. C. Fuller; Cashier, G. 
B. Head. 

Rural Retreat—Bank of Rural Re- 
treat; capital, $15,000; Pres.. W. F. 
Gammon: Vice-Pres., J. M. Phipps: 
Cashier, E. Marco Davis. 


WASHINGTON. 


Bellingham — Northwestern 
Bank; capital, $63,800; 
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Vice-Pres., C. X. Larrabee; 
G. Smith. 

Seattle—Title Trust Co.; capital, 
$400,000; Pres., Frank W. Baker; 
Vice-Pres., James E. Galbraith; Sec- 
retary, Linden I. Gregory; Asst. 
Sec., William S. Howard; Treasurer, 
William D. Comer. 

Waverly—Waverly Exchange Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., J. W. Hughes; 
Cashier, P. H. Blow. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Huntington—Twentieth Street Bank; 
capital, $16,000; Pres., W. P. Mc- 
Aboy; Vice-Pres., F. D. Eaton; Cash- 
ier, F. J. Ashworth; Asst. Cashier, 
D. B. Mauck. 


WISCONSIN. 
Taylor—Trempealeau Valley State 
Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., O. B. 
Barsheim; Vice-Pres., H. C. Hjelund; 
Cashier, Otto Arneson. 
Wonewoc—Citizens’ State Bank; cap- 
ital, $10,000; Pres., J. E. Hanzlik; 
Vice-Pres., E. E. Odell and G. H. 
Roach; Cashier, E. M. Hanzlik. 


Adair; 
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CANADA. 


ONTARIO. 
Cobalt—Imperial Bank of Canada; F. 
H. Marsh, Mer. 
Chatsworth—Merchants’ Bank of Can- 
ada (successor to John McDonald). 
Formosa—Merchants’ Bank of Canada; 
A. A. Werlich, Mer. 
Hepworth—tTraders’ Bank of Canada; 
A. M. Scott, Mer. 
Ridgeway—Imperial Bank of Canada: 
W. H. Collard, Mer. 
Thorndale—Sovereign Bank of Can- 
ada; G. J. Lackner, Mgr. 


QUEBEC. 
St. Paul (Montreal)—Royal Bank of 
Canada. 
MANITOBA. 
Brandon—Canadian Bank of 
merce; A. Maybee, Mer. 
Ninga—Union Bank of Canada; I. ! 
Milledge, Mer. 


NORTH WEST TERRITORY. 
Vegreville—Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce; H. I. Millar, Mgr., pro tem. 


Com- 


CHANGES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 

Demopolis—First National Bank; J. B. 
Meriwether, Pres. in place of M. A. 
Hanley; R. W. Watlington, Cashier 
in place of J. B. Meriwether; no 
Asst. Cashier in place of R. W. 
Watlington. 

Eufaula—East Alabama National 
Bank; A. M. Brown, Cashier in place 
of J. A. Drewry, deceased. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Corona—Citizens’ Bank; M. Terpenibg, 
Vice-Pres., resigned. 

Downey—Los Nietos Valley Bank; D 
P. Smart, Pres., deceased. 

Los <Angeles—Co-operative Savings 
Bank; title changed to California 
Savings Bank. 

Riverside—Citizens’ Bank; capital in- 
creased to $100,000. 


COLORADO. 


Ault—Bank of Ault; absorbed by 
Farmers’ Bank. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Bridgeport—First National Bank; 
Chas. G. Sanford, Pres. in place of 

Wm, E. Seeley, deceased. 
New Haven—National New Haven 
Bank; Frank D. Trowbridge, Pres. 
in place of Wilbur F. Day, deceased 


FLORIDA. 


Kissimmee—State Bank; 
creased to $50,000. 


GEORGIA. 
Commerce—First National Bank; Geo. 
L. Hubbard, Cashier in place of 
W. L. Williamson. 
Covington—Clark Banking Co.; James 
G. Lester, Cashier, resigned. 


IDAHO. 


Mountainhome—First National Bank: 
John Pence, Pres. in place of G, W. 
Fletcher. 


capital in- 


ILLINOIS. 
Aurora—First National Bank; T. B 
Stewart, Pres. in place of E. B. Mix 
Le Roy—J. Keenan’s Bank; Joseph 
Keenan, deceased. 
Paxton—First National 
Gardner, Vice-Pres. in 
Cruzen. 
orville—Farmers’ National Bank 
H. M. Powell, Vice-Pres., W. E. 
Turner, Cashier in place of J. B. Walk- 
er; J. A. Adams, Asst. Cashier in 
place of Ernest L. White. 


INDIANA. 


Batesville—First National Bank; Joh: 
H. Wilker, Cashier in place of ‘I 
Sanders Orr; no Asst. Cashier in 
place of John H. Wilker. 

Greensburg—Citizens’ National Bank 
James B. Lathrop, Pres. in plare of 
William Crumback; Sherman P 
Minear, Vice-Pres. in place of Jam« 
B. Lathrop. 

Haubstadt—Haubstadt Bank; Thebes 
Farthing, Cashier, reported an em- 
bezzler. 

Indianapolis — 
Bank; Capital 
000. 

Owensville—Owensville Banking Co 
R. P. McGinniss, Pres., deceased. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Durant—Choctaw-Chickasaw Nationa! 
Bank; title changed to Farmers 
National Bank. 
Vinita—Farmers’ 
G. Wills, Pres 

Stretch. 


Bank; E. A. 
place of R. 


American Nation! 
increased to $1,500, 


Bank; § 
of E. C 


National 
in place 


IOWA. 
Humboldt—People’s Bank; G. L. Tre- 
main, Pres., deceased. 
Jesup—Jesup State Bank; J. H. Care) 
Pres., deceased. 
Missouri Valley—State Savings Bank 
capital increased to $50,000. 


KANSAS. 


Osborne—Exchange National Bank 
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R. D. Bicknell, Asst. Cashier in place 
of M. E. Smith. 

KENTUCKY. 
Hazel—Bank of Hazel; H. I. Neely, 
Cashier in place of H. T. Ogden. 
Lebanon—Citizens’ National Bank; R 
E. Young, Vice-Pres. in place of 

N. H. Putnam, deceased. 


LOUISIANA. 

New Orleans—Bank of St. Bernard; 
John Munford, Second Vice-Pres. in 
place of J. M. Vergnole, resigned. 

New Roads—First National Bank; E. 
P. Major, Cashier in place of H. 
H. Howell. 


MAINE. 
Auburn—Auburn Savings Bank; Frank 
Bartlett, Pres., deceased. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Attleboro—First National Bank; Clar- 
ence L. Watson, Pres. in place of 
Josevh M. Bates, deceased. 
Boston-—Mount Vernon National Bank; 
absorbed by Boylston National Bank. 
—Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Francis 
H. Peabody, deceased. 
Hopkinton—Hopkinton National Bank; 
Edward Pierce, Pres. in place of 
Charles L. Claflin, deceased. 
Newton—Newton Savings Bank; Alden 
A. Howe, Vice-Pres., deceased. 
MICHIGAN. 
Kalamazoo—First National Bank; Ly- 
man J. Gates, Pres., deceased. 
Morenci—First National Bank; C. 
Rorick, Pres. in place of E. B. 
Rorick, deceased; E. H. Rorick, 
Vice-Pres. in place of C. Rorick. 
Mount Pleasant—Exchange Savings 
Bank; Geo. A. Dusenbury, Pres., de- 
ceased. 
MINNESOTA. 
Pelican Rapids—First National Bank; 
O. M. Carr, Pres. in place of R. L. 
Frazee. 


MISSOURI. 
3onne Terre—Farmers & Miners’ 
Carthage—Carthage National Bank; 
Oscar Wells, Cashier, resigned. 
Sedalia—Sedalia National Bank; John 
H. Bothwell, Pres., resigned. 
St. Louis—State National Bank; Chas. 
Parsons, Pres., deceased. 


MONTANA. 
Anaconda—Daly Bank & Trust Co.; 
Marcellus B. Greenwood, Vice-Pres. 
and Manager, deceased. 
Virginia City—Elling State Bank; 
Thomas Duncan, Cashier, deceased. 


NEBRASKA. 
Beatrice—Beatrice National Bank; J. 
B. Weston, Pres., deceased. 
University Place — First National 
Bank; Milton E. Burke, Cashier in 
place of E. S. Kirtland; no Asst. 
Cashier in place of Milton E. Burke. 
Wauneta—Wauneta Falls Bank; John 
Woods, Pres., deceased. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Claremont—Claremont National Bank; 
J. Duncan Upham, Pres., in place of 
S. F. Rossiter; Harvey B. Glidden, 
Vice-Pres. 


Portsmouth — Portsmouth Savings 


Bank; G. Ralph Laighton, Pres. in 
place of John S. H. Frink; Harry E. 
Boynton, Treasurer. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Elizabeth—Union County Savings In- 
stitution; Meline W. Halsey, Sec. 
and Treas., deceased. 
Newark—National Newark Banking 
Co.; D. H. Merritt, Pres. in place of 
Edward S. Campbell; no Vice-Pres. 
in place of D. H. Merritt; no Asst. 
Cashier in place of A. H. Baldwin. 
Plainfield—City National Bank; Louis 
K. Hyde, Pres. 


NEW MEXICO. 

Las Cruces—First National Bank; S. 
J. Woodhull, Vice-Pres. in place 
of Nathan Boyd; I. Ranault, Jr., 
Asst. Cashier. 

NEW YORK. 
Albany—First National Bank; 
A. Arnold, Asst. Cashier. 
New York City—Winslow, Lanier & 
Co.; John Frederic Chamberlin, de- 

ceased. 

Salem—People’s National Bank; John 
O. Wilson, Asst. Cashier. 

Yonkers—Westchester Trust Co.; John 
H. Keeler, Treas., resigned. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Jamestown James River National 
Bank; W. B. S. Trimble; Pres. in 
place of E. P. Wells; H. T. Graves, 
Vice-Pres. in place of S. F. Corwin: 
A. B. De Nault, Cashier in place of 
H. T. Graves. 

Kenmare—Kenmare National Bank; 
W. E. Vadnais, Asst. Cashier in 
place of M. H. Aaen. 


OHIO. 

Adena—People’s National Bank; A. R. 

Lupton, Cashier in place of R. P. 
Sears, 

Rotkins—Shelby County Bank; Philip 
Sheets, Pres., deceased. 

Bowling Green—Commercial 
title changed to Commercial 
& Trust Co. 

Mansfield—Farmers’ National 
H. A. Saiter, Asst. Cashier. 

St. Paris—First National Bank; I. P. 
Kizer, Vice-Pres. in place of A. 
Musselman. 

Springfield — Springfield National 
Bank; Charles R. Crain, Pres. in 
place of Jno. Foos; C. Nagel, Vice- 
Pres. in place of Charles R. Crain. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Braddock—Braddock National Bank; 
Geo. A. Todd; Cashier in place of 
E. M. Brackmeyer; A. H. Woold- 
ridge, Asst. Cashier in place of Geo. 
A. Todd. 

Clairton—Clairton National Bank; 
John Schutz, Cashier in place of D. 
Cc. W. Birmingham. 

Garrett—First National Bank; Lewis 
T. Lampe, Cashier in place of H. 
Nunn Philson. 

Mount Joy—First National Bank; 
Thomas J. Brown, Pres. in place of 
Jacob W. Nissley, deceased; J. 8. 
Carmany, Vice-Pres. in place of 
Thomas J. Brown. 

Pitcairn—First National Bank; J. R. 
McDowell, Pres. in place of J. G. 
Stewart; Edward Gress, Vice-Pres. 
in place of J. R. McDowell. 

Watsontown — Farmers’ 


Hugh 


Bank; 
3ank 


Bank; 


National 
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Bank; E. D. Deitrick, Cashier in Merkel—Merkel National Bank; J. F. 
place of Hiram Dunkel, deacesed; Provine, Cashier in place of W. H. 
no Asst. Cashier in place of E. D. Dunning. 
Deitrick. baba gee ae id National Bank; 
. no Pres. in place of Thomas F. 
RHODE ISLAND. Shelton; Manton W. Jones, Vice- 
Slatersville—First National Bank of Pres. 
Smithfield; Frederic J. Pitts, Pres. » a 
in place of Byron A. Andrews. VIRGINIA. 
ao : us Coeburn—First National Bank; N. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. Shumate, Cashier in place of J. 
Charleston—Exchange Banking & Carpenter. 
Trust Co.; Th as R. McGahan, - °. 
a ee WASHINGTON. 
Newberry—Commercial Bank; Z. F. Prosser—First National Bank; F. 
Wright, Cashier, resigned. Gloyd, Cashier in place of P. 
TEXAS. Harris. ; _ ; 
Celeste—First National Bank; M. K. WISCONSIN. 
Harrell, Cashier in place of J. T. Princeton—First National Bank; Hen- 
Harrell, deceased. ry Schultheis, Cashier in place of 
Del Rio—Del Rio National Bank; F. Henry Dehde. 
E. Gillett, Asst. Cashier in place of ai sala 
W. W. Freeman. CANADA. Z 
Fort Worth—Fort Worth National NEW BRUNSWICK. 
Bank; Oscar Wells, Cashier. St. John— Bank of New Brunswick; 
Greenville — Commercial National W. E. Stavert, General Manager. 
Bank; T. R. Shelton, Vice-Pres. in a 
place of J. O. Teagarden, resigned: ONTARIO. 
John O. Boyle, Cashier in place of Oakville—Bank of Toronto; W. G. 
J. O. Teagarden. i, Manager, deceased. 


BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 


CONNECTICUT. NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Colchester—Colchester Savings Bank. New Ipswich—New Ipswich Savings 
Bank. 
ILLINOIS. NORTH DAKOTA. 
Barry—Barry Exchange Bank. Minot—Minot National Bank in hands 
of Receiver September 19. 
IOWA. 
Tamau—Farmers & Merchants’ Bank. : A OHIO. 
Orrville—First National Bank. 
MICHIGAN. Smithville—Smithville Banking Co.; 
in hands of Receiver September 26. 
MINNESOTA. x RHODE TELA. P 
, ae Newport—First National Bank; in 
Nerstrand—Bank of Nerstrand. voluntary liquidation September 7. 
MISSOURI. WISCONSIN. 
Kansas City—Kansuas City State Bank. Stoughton—State Bank. 


Tawas City—Tawas City Bank, 


Tue WEs?’s FINANCIAL Power.—A Chicago correspondent of the New York 
“Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin” gives the following account 
of the financial growth of the West: 

“A few years ago James H. Eckels, former Comptroller of the Currency, 
now President of a Chicago bank, predicted that Chicago would become the 
financial centre of the United States. As an indication that the prophecy is 
in process of fulfillment it is interesting to note that the reserve accounts of 
Chicago banks have increased 168 per cent. in six years, as compared with 
thirty-eight per cent. in New York banks. Kansas City and Minneapolis banks 
have more than doubled their reserves in six years. Boston has gained ten 
per cent. in ten years. The banks west of the Mississippi carry more than 
$700,000,000 in individual deposits, a gain of 139 per cent. in six years. In the 
same period their loans and discounts increased 133 per cent. The National 
banks of all the rest of the country gained sixty-five per cent. in loans and dis- 
counts and seventy-two per cent. in deposits in the same period. The territory 
west of the Mississippi is tributary to Chicago.” 





MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 


A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL SITUATION, 


New York, October 2, 1905. 

HIGHER RATES FOR MONEY HERE AND ABROAD were the dominating influence 
late in September. Bank reserves began to fall off in New York at the be- 
ginning of the month. Currency was being withdrawn to be used in moving 
the crops, while the completion of certain syndicate operations also called for 
the temporary use of bank funds. Call money in New York did not get to 
four per cent. until about the middle of the month, but gradually advanced 
thereafter until it touched seven per cent. on September 29. 

Money also became dearer in the principal European markets. The re- 
serves of the Bank of England fell partly through engagements of gold in New 
York and also through shipments to Egypt. On September 12th $1,275,000 
gold was engaged in London to be shipped to New York; on the 19th, $2,275,000 
and on the 25th, $1,800,000. 

The Bank of England undertook to protect its reserve by increasing the 
price of bar gold and American eagles, by three successive advances, from 
77s. 9d. to 77s. 9%4d. The rate of discount was also advanced on September 
7 to three per cent., from 2' per cent., the rate which had been main- 
tained since March 9. This was followed by another advance to four per cent. 
on September 15. This is the highest rate named since February, 1901, 
The Bank of Germany also advanced its rate of discount on September 11 
from 3 to 4 per cent. and a further advance early this month is looked for. 

It is not an unusual thing for the Bank of England to advance its rate 
of discount at this season of the year, although last year a three per cent. 
rate was maintained from April until the close of the vear. In 1903 a four 
per cent. rate was made on September 3, in 1902 on October 2, in 1901 on 
October 31, and in 1900 on July 19. The changes in the Bank of England 
rate since 1894 are shown as follows: 


DATE. Per cent. DATE. Per cent. DATE. Per cent. 

Feb. 22, Solcwwn aa Oct. 13, 1898 Feb, 21, 
Sept. 5 2% | Jan. 19, 3% June 6, 

- én 3 Feb. 2, incon ~ 
Oct. 2& 4 July 13, Q Oct. 31, 
Jan. 2 ¢ 34% | Oct. 3, Jan. 23, 
Feb. 3 ~ ££ Feb. 6, 
Apr. 2% Nov. 30, Oct. 2, 
May enadiaeia: a Jan. ll, f May 21, 
Sept. 2% -— oe 1 June 18, 
Oct. es | we Sept. 3, 
Apr. ! 4 May 24, 3% Apr. 

May 3% | June 14, = 
June 3 July 19, Mar. 

M5: 4 Jan. 3, 5 Sept. 
Sept. 23 3 | Feb. 7%, cs Se me 


The local money situation is not such as to cause apprehension, The 
advance in money to seven per cent. was not wholly unexpected. The usual 
quarterly payments of dividends and interest about October 1 would tend 
to stiffen the money market, while the customary call upon this center to 
supply funds for the crop movement has a stimulating effect upon rates 
for money. 

There is this fact, however, to be noted: the reserves of the banks are 
$46,000,000 less than they were a year ago and have fallen $38,000,000 since 
the close of July. The wide fluctuations in the cash reserves of the banks 
are not easy to account for. As compared with January 28 last, the re- 
serves on September 23 showed a decrease of $48,000,000. The following 
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table shows for each year since 1890 the extreme changes in the total cash 
reserves and also in the surplus of the banks: 


TOTAL RESERVE. SURPLUS RESERVE. 





| | 
Largest. Smallest. } Largest. Smallest. 


ery nyo $91,801,400 $15,081,650 | *$3,306,925 
133,306,600 102,658,200 24,089,775 3,102,750 
164, 046,800 115,580,500 | 36,020,900 | 539,050 
207,424,600 76,505,500 80,815,150 *16.545,.375 
249,575,100 172,528,100 111,623,000 82,902,650 
186,040,800 139,135,500 45,880,450 18,413,450 
164,172,200 119,996,500 40,182,425 8,228,550 
202,993,000 165,983,200 59,148,250 11,523,450 
249,532,200 182,257,300 62 206,200 4,240,400 
266,360,000 183,411,300 43,933,725 "Sees 
252,950,200 198,995,000 30,871,275 
269,011, - 231,809, S 30,799,450 | 
270, 622, 219,612,5( f 26,623,350 “1, 642, 150 
260, “895500 215,744, 700 A 666,975 
361,005. 700 231,086,600 \ 5 8.381.375 
24,436,700 276, 034, 000 26,979,550 4,635,300 





* Largest deficit. +To October 1. 


More than $21,000,000 cash disappeared from the clearing-house bank in 
the first three weeks of September as indicated by the weekly statements. 
Nor has the disappearance of this large sum been satisfactorily explained, 
any more than the anomalous increase of $1,500,000 in the last week. But 
there are many features of the bank statements which are not explained by 
the statements themselves. 

The large reduction in loans by the New York banks were of so excep- 
tional a character that inquiry as to the cause was only natural. It is 
generally believed that to the trust companies may be traced many of 
the inexplicable changes which the weekly statements of the clearing-house 
banks show. Whatever may have been the influence it is a fact that the 
reduction of $30,000,000 in loans in the week ended September 9 was the 
largest ever recorded in any week. 

Until recent years it was seldom that a single week’s contraction in 
loans reached $10,000,000, but of late it has been a frequent occurrence. 
Making due allowance for the increase in magnitude of all banking trans- 
actions, there is still room to question the legitimacy of the frequent wide 
swings in loans and deposits. In the following table we show every weekly 
increase in loans exceeding $10,000,000 reported since 1878, covering a 
period of nearly twenty-eight years. In the first twenty years it will be ob- 
served that only six times did the reduction in loans amount to as much 
as $10,000,000 in a single week. In the remaining eight years there have 
been forty-nine weeks with a loan contraction exceeding that sum, The 
table follows: 


WEEK ENDED WEEK ENDED | WEEK ENDED 

August 23. 1879..... $10,740,909 April 13. 1901........ $13,484,600 | March 21. 1903 $12,953,000 
March 15, 1881 18,099,000 May 18, 1901 . 24,204,860 | June 15, 1903... .... 11,776,100 
May 24, 1884... .... 13,461,800 | May 25, 1901.,..,..... 14.639,5 | November 7, 1903... 11,413,000 
December 28. 1895... 11,180,100 | June 29, 1901 10,374,000 | November 14, 1903.. 10,240,500 
January 4, 1896 12,885,800 July 13,1901, 21,001,500 § 22.375,100 
March 5, 1298 13,622,000 July 20, 1901,,. 12,266.90 r3 16,070,100 
March 12, 1898, .. 10,392.400 Sept. 7, 1901.. ... 10,040.200 | October 15, 1904.... 11,975,800 
March 19, 1898 :. 10,585,100 | Sept. 14,1901........ 12,879,700 | November 12, 1904.. 14,789,600 
Sept. 17, 1898. 12.130,500 November r 23, 1901... 13,504,400 November 19, 1904.. 12,379,200 
Sept. 24, 1898. 11,102,400 | December 14, 1901.. 11,178,170 | November 26, 1904.. 10,289,800 
April 15, 1899 10,355,200 December 21, 1901.. 13,268.500 December 3. 1904... . 11,818,000 
May 27, 1899......... 17,578,800 | March 15, 1902 14,372.0 0 December 17, 13904,. 22,031,700 
July 15, 1899........ 17,180,700 | May 17, 1902. . .. 22,908,100 | February 25, 1905... 14.730,700 
Sept. 22, 1899........ 17,866,500 August 23, 19/2, : 10,460, 100 March 25. 1905 17.976.700 
March 17, 1900....... 11,311,400 | Sept. 3°. 1902 11,964,500) April 1, 1905... .... 10.412,000 
March 24, 1900....... 12,560,700 | Sept. 27. 13,342,F00 | June 10, 1995 11,762,200) 
October 20, 1900, ... 10,005,800 I 7. 10.563.00 § - 9, 19 30,237,300 
December 15, 1900.. 13,682,500 | March 14, 1903 15,092.900 Sept. 16, 1905.. ..... 20,461,600 
April 6, 1901 12,449,300 i 
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The largest reduction in any week was that of September 9, this year, 
exceeding $30,000,000. The largest weekly contractions were: May 18, 1901, 
$24,200,000; May 17, 1902, $22,900,000; May 21, 1904, $22,300,000; Decem- 
ber 17, 1904, $22,000,000; July 13, 1901, $21,000,000, and September 16, 1905, 
$20,400,000. The reduction in loans in the first three weeks of last month 
aggregated $60,000,000 and there is no parallel for this in any of the pre- 
vious records. In ten weeks in the spring of 1884 there was a reduction 
of $55,000,000 in loans and for a simular period in 1898 of $76,000,000. There 
was an $80,000,000 reduction in the autumn of 1899, but that extended over 
thirteen weeks. In ten weeks in the autumn of 1902 there was a reduction 
of $63,000,000 and in seven weeks in the last part of 1904 of $82,000,000, 
but all of these movements have been dwarfed by the record made last 
month. 

It is possible, however, to attach too great a significance to the changes 
now reported in the bank statements, particularly as regards the loans. 
Many new methods have been adopted in banking, and there is a great deal 
of shifting of loans in accounts which, while it may not change the amount 
of loans actually outstanding, nevertheless does materially change the item 
of loans in the bank statement. 

In spite of dear money the stock market continued strong throughout 
the month with very little reaction. There is practically a universal re- 
port of prosperity. In the West, Northwest and Southwest the most hope- 
ful views are expressed, not only as to the immediate future but extending 
over a twelve-month. The largest yield of grain ever known combined with 
the promise of a good demand at satisfactory prices, makes a substantial 
basis for prosperity. The total winter wheat yield for the country is esti- 
mated at 424,400,000 bushels and spring wheat at 280,047,000, a total of 
704,447,000 bushels—the largest since 1901. The corn crop is estimated 
at 2,717,000,000 bushels, the largest ever raised; while the oats crop is es- 
timated at 930,000,000 bushels, which is very nearly the largest. 

The report on September 5 of the condition of cotton on August 25 made 
a more favorable showing than was expected, the average being 72.1 as 
compared with 74.9 on July 25, and with 84.1 a year ago. Last year’s cot- 
ton crop was the largest ever produced, nearly 14,000,000 bales, and the 
yield this year is expected to be between 10,000,000 and 11,000,000 bales. 

An important gain from our increased production of grain is expected 
to show in our foreign trade. The exports of wheat in August were 1,074,008 
bushels, as compared with 216,469 bushels in the same month in 1904. In 
August, 1903, the exports of wheat, however, were in excess of 6,000,000 
bushels, and in 1901 nearly 27,000,000 bushels. While there is a substantial 
gain over last year therefore, the movement is still far below that of pre- 
vious years. 

Exports of corn in August were 4,830,975 bushels, against 3,084,490 bushels 
in 1904, and were the largest for that month in any year since 1900, when 
they were 14,000,000 bushels. The cotton export movement was exceptionally 
large, aggregating 321,816 bales, against 109,832 bales in 1904 and 31,151 
bales in 1903. 

A large movement of grain and cotton will have a very important effect 
upon our foreign trade balances. The August exports of breadstuffs ag- 
gregated in value $7,826,335, a gain of nearly $2,500,000 over August, 1904. 
Exports of cotton were valued at $17,232,269, an increase of $11,000,000. 
The value of domestic exports of products of agriculture in August was 
$54,082,020 as compared with $36,527,505 in 1904 and $42,350,675 in 19053. 
Our manufactured exports are also increasing; the net result is an in- 
crease in total exports of more than $25,000,000 in August. 

The railroads are confident of a very large grain traffic during the com- 
ing year. At the same time it is believed that activity in all kinds of 
business will prevail. Large orders for steel rails and equipment are being 
placed and the iron trade is again showing the effects of prosperous con- 
ditions. 

There were few important events during the month. The Secretary of 
the Treasury has announced that he will resume, October 2, the refunding 
of the three per cent. bonds of 1908 and four per cents. of 1907 into the 
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new two per cent. bonds of 1930. The result of this operation will be a 
further broadening of the basis for bank-note circulation. The necessity 
of further inflating the bank-note currency is not, however, conceded by 
all financial authorities. 

A report of the Director of the Mint is a further reminder of the enor- 
mous increase that has taken place in gold production. The Director es- 
timates that 3,904,986 ounces of gold was mined in the calendar year 1904, 
having a value of $80,723,200. This is an increase of $7,131,500 over the 
yield of 1903. There was $57,786,100 fine ounces of silver produced, having 
a commercial value of $33,515,938. 

The investigation of life insurance was ‘begun by a committee of the 
New York State Legislature and has taken something of a sensational turn. 
The enormous influence of the large life insurance companies in the finan- 
cial world has been clearly set forth by the testimony. 

Tue Money MARKET.—Money in New York became dearer as the month 
progressed, and finally touched seven per cent. on call. A Jarge demand for 
currency to move the crops and the usual October ist disbursements 
affected the market. At the close of the month call money ruled at five to 
seven per cent., averaging about six per cent. Banks and trust companies 
loaned at 4% per cent. as the minimum. Time money on Stock Exchang¢ 
collateral is quoted at 44%, @ 4% per cent. for sixty days, 4% per cent. for 
ninety days, and 4% per cent. for four to six months on good mixed col- 
lateral. For commercial paper the rates are 414 @ 5 per cent. for sixty 
to ninety days’ endorsed bills receivable, 44% @ 5 per cent. for first-class 
four to six months’ single names, and 514 @ 6 per cent. for good paper 
having the same length of time to run. 


Money Rates In New YorK Ciry. 


May. 1. _ dune 1 1.) July 1. sue. 1. | Sept. 1. Oct. 3, 





Per cent. | Per Percent. Per cent. ~~ cent. Per cent. 

Call loans, bankers’ balances........ | 234—3%4 | 24— 3-6 134—2 —3 5 —7 
Call loans, banks and trust compa- | 

IA einai ch ameaisselinaiinal st ia dnere a nik 3 — | 244— z2— 2—-— 244— 4K— 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 30 to 60 | 

_ SS RR EE SRS 34 — 234-8 | 234 | 24-3 | 34—% | 44—% 
prokess? loans on collateral, 90 days 

i iiaciascchsiswisareainananes 34— %|3 —384,;3 —%4 3 384-4 444— 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7 | | 

months. 34-— % 3144— \% | 3%—4 334—4 4 Y%| 4%— 
Commercial paper, endorsed bills 

receivable, 60 to 90 days............ 334—4 334-4 | 3144-4 4 —%4 | 44— % | 4%-5 
Commercial paper prime single } 

names, 4 to 6 months............... 4 —44% 334-4 834-444 4 Y | 444— 34 | 44%—5 
Commercial paper, good single 

names, 4 to 6 months,.............. 446-5 4%-5 | 4%-5 44-5 5 --% 5%—6 








New York City Banxs.—There were violent changes in the condition 
of the New York Clearing-House banks as reported weekly in the past 
month. Deposits decreased $41,000,000 in the first week, $29,000,000 in the 
second week, and $13,000,000 in the third week. For the month there was 
a decrease of $86,000,000. The banks report $122,000,000 less deposits than 
were held last February. Loans decreased $30,000,000 in the first week, and 
$20,000,000 in the second week, the decrease for the month being $65,000,000. 
Since August 5, when the high record was made, loans have been reduced 
New York City Banks—ConpDITION AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK 





ae | ; | Surplus | Circula- | ,, . 
Loans. Specie. tenders, | Deposits. | Reserve. tion, | Clearings. 





. . $1,136,920,800 $213,787,200 $83,358,600 $1,166,587,200 | $5,498,785 $53,095,500 $1,6€0.177,500 
o) 1,106, 683, 500) 207. $472,400 78,714,600 | 1,125,422,600 4,831,350 | 53,702,400 1,413,186, 700 
.. 1,085,821,900 202,175,200 76,548,400 | 1,096,353,200 | 4,685,300 | 53,696,400 | 1, 15R, 951, 300 
.-+ 1,076,440,600 200,454,400 = 75,579,600 | 1,083,195,800 | 5,285,050 | 43,712,300 | 1, 1596.274,000 
« 1,071.630,300 201,506,000 76,050,300 | 1,080,465,100) 7,440,025 | 54,066,100 | 1,603,904,700 
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$74,000,000. With a slight gain in reserves in the last week, there is a net 
loss for the month of $12,000,000 specie and $7,000,000 legal tenders. The 
surplus reserve shows a net gain of $2,000,000. 


DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 








1903, 904. 1905. 


MONTH. : 
Surplus 


Reserve. 


Devonts. | Rsorve. | Depowite. | Reseree, | Deposits 





January | $873, 115,000 | $10,193, 4 $866,178,900 $9,541,850 $1,104,049,100| $13,683,425 
February......| 931,778,900 | 27,880,775 1,023,943,800 25,129,050 = 1,189,828,600 | 26,979,550 
March.. -+| 956,206,400 | 5,951,900 | 1,027,920,400 32 150, 200 = 1,179,824,900 | 346,078 
April. ».| 894,260,000 | 6,280,900 | 1°069.369,400 5755,050 — 1,138,661,300 | 
r | 905,760,200 | 11,181,850  1,114,367,800 é ‘ 1,146,528, 600 
913,081,800 | 9,645,150 — 1,098,953,500 | 29,692,325  1,136,477,700 | 
903,719,800 121923; "850 1, 152,988,800 36,105,¢ 1, 166,038,900 | 
‘ 908,864,500 24,060,075 — 1,204,965,600 55, 959. 600 1,190.744,900 
September.... — 123.900 20,677,925  1,207,302,800 57,375,400 — 1,166,587,200 
October 214,400 13,987,500 ery te 19,913 425  1,080,465,100 
November.... prtiyy 10.274.150 1.204,434,200 16,793,650 
December ,,. | 841,552,000 6,125,200  1,127,878,100 8,539,075 
' 
Seeniie omen the sadeens amount, $1,224,206, 600, on September 17, 1904; loans, $1,146- 
3,700 on August 5, 1905, and the surplus reserve $111,623,000 on Feb. 3, 1894. 


Non-MEMBER BANKS—NEwW YorkK CLEARING-HOvSE. 





| De posit — e 
Legal ten-| P2EpOs8tl | Deposit in i a 
Dares, |Loansand  peposits. Specie. | derand With Clear-\other N.Y.) Surplus 
Investments. bank notes. tng- Sewer hanks. Reserve. 
agents. 


$125,514,600 $138,383,000 5,621,700) $6,673,100 $7,786,600 | * $1,111,950 
“128, 195,400 139,449,800 468,800 | 6,915,100) 1 503: 7,622,500 # 253.750 
128,281,900 142,798,500 5.685.800 6,782,500 af 7, 7,410,406 * BR: 

129,208,800 141,014,900 5,786,700 6,637,600 é 7,015,800 | *3,263, 
129,207,000 141,459,900) 5,833,400) 6,840,000 6,402,300 | * 2,821.1 


” 


* Deficit. 


Boston BANKs. 


Legal 


Tenders Circulation., Clearinys. 


DATES. Loans, Deposits. Specie. 


Ae See $189,767,000 | $215,459,000 | $16,732,000 $6,281,000 $7,804,000 $118,589,200 
> 191,420,000 219,796,000 15 D, 769,000 5,880,000 7.839.000 120,924,600 
192,192,000 223,012,000 870, 5,824,000 715, 139,943,700 
191,031,000 221,919,000 7,933, 5,818,000 5 135,815.400 

189,338,000 | 216,649,000 E 5,672,000 


PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 


Lawful Money 


Reserve Circulation, Clearings. 


Loans, Deposits, 


$220,813,000 | $264,295,000 | $70,426,000 $12,935,000 $131,410,400 
221,790,000 | 265,496,000 69, 850,000 861,000 107,643,100 
224.866, 000 | 265,982,000 5,329, y 126,507,600 
79,000 9, is a 2,936, 134,185,000 
398,813,000 258,929, 2,866,000 141,483,400 


ForREIGN ExcHAaNnce.—The sterling exchange market was weak under the 
influence of higher rates for money in New York and the free supply of 
bills against grain and cotton. Some gold was engaged in London for ship- 
ment to New York, but foreign exchange is not vet low enough to justify 
imports at a profit. 
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RATES FOR STERLING AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 





“ 3 , 

BANKERS’ STERLING. | copie | Prime | Documentary 

WEEK ENDED. |—— - 7 _ transfers | commercial, | Sterling, 
60 days. ‘ | Long. 60 days. 





4.8440 @ 4.8450 
4.8300 @ 4.8825 
4.8240 @ 4.8245 
? a @ 4.8260 
8240 @ 4.82. 








ForeIGN ExcHANGE—ACTUAL RATES ON OR ABOUT THE Frrst oF Eaco MONTH. 





1. | Sept. 1. Oct. 1. 


| 
June 1, | July 1, 
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Sight 
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Commercial long J 
Docu’tary for paym’t. | 4. 
Paris—Cable transfers é 
™ Bankers’ 60 days 
” Bankers’ sight 
Swiss—Bankers’ sight 
Berlin—Bankers’ 60 days 
a Bankers’ sight 
Belgium—Bankers’ sight 
Amsterdam—Bankers’ sight.. 
Kronors—Bankers’ sight 
Italian lire—sight 
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Foreign BANKS.—The Bank of England lost $10,000,000 gold last month 
and the Bank of Germany $17,500,000. The Bank of France, which holds 
more gold than any other European bank, lost practically nothing, while the 
Bank of Russia gained $1,000,000. 


GOLD AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN BANKS. 


a 1, 1905, sept. 1, 1905, Oct. i, 1905, 





. | We 
Gold, Silver, | Gold. | Silver. Gold. Silver. 


| £38,021, 410 ...| £36,651,047 | £34,628,996 

| “117,335,024 |” £44.952.446 | 1181844.612 | 644,127,671 | 118,712,508 |" '£43.872,057 
37,701,000 121567 .000| 37,102,000“ 42,367,000| 33, bas, v9 11,214,000 

F 109:532'000' 5,909,000! 113:069,000 5.708.000 5,40, 000 

Austria-Hungary... | 47,237,000 12 971,000! 46,844,000 12,712,000 

Spain 14,873,000 22°395, 000 14,915,000 

Italy . | 24:108,000 "3.327400 24°551,000 268, 

Netherlands ......: | 6,882,800 6,249,200 6,598,100 “6 598,100 

Nat. Belgium | 3,182,000; 1,596,000! 3,188,667 1,594,333 '233,333 | 1,616,667 


Totals | £398,382,234 £100,267,046 |£401.763,426 | £108,580,704 |£396,030,937 | £108,368,824 


| 





Sitver.—The price of silver in London advanced steadily in the first half 
of the month, and touched 284d. on September 15. It then became weaker, 
and at the close of the month was 28d., the same as on August 3 


MontTuiy RANGE OF SILVER IN LONDON—1903, 1904, 1905. 


| 1903, | 190, 1905. | | 1908. 190h. 1905. 
F omecanl | | MonTH. poe ST * aa 
| High| Low. High| ‘Low. High| Low.) High| Low.| High| Low.) High| Low. 














MONTH. 


| j | | | 
January.. zits | 2544 2834 | Qs '|July rl 4 | 2% | 2636 | 2775 | 26% 
a ad 21% | 2556 | a laueens | 2 | 2844 27% 
22% | 25% O58 Septemb’r 2 26% 2834 | 28 
| 2% 54 | 247— 2654 | 25%_ |October.. 2648 ag 
2s 51g Baie |\Nowembir 2754 | okt | arte | 3 adi 
2 25% | 27 26% Decemb’r| 2644 | 25 | 28.5 Gade 
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Money Rates ABROAD.—AI] the money markets abroad were stronger and 
rates have advanced. The Bank of England advanced its rate of discount 
from 2% to three per cent. on September 7, and to four per cent. on Sep- 
tember 28. The Bank of Germany advanced its rate from three to four 
per cent. on September 11. Discounts of sixty to ninety day bills in London 
at the close of the month were 3°% @ 3% per cent., against two per cent. a 
month ago. The open market rate at Paris was 214 per cent., against 1° 
per cent. a month ago, and at Berlin and Frankfort 3% @ 3% per cent., 
against 2% @ 2*% per cent., a month ago. 


BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON MARKETS. 


June 30, 1905,’ July 31, 1905. Aug. 31, 1905, Sept. 30, 1905. 


Circulation (exe. b’k post bilis) £30,132,000 | £30,673,000 £29,663,000 £29,271,000 
oo... . =a 14,456,000 12,493,000 14,203,000 
Other deposits..... 44,697,000 | 3,357,00° 42,471,000 45, 169,000 
Government securit pneiabinas ations 16,171,000 | 18,676,000 18,667,000 
NE ID giv cnc idassarsednesseniess 33,396,000 | 29,186,000 28,877,000 35,297,000 
Reserve of notes and coin. i ae 27,367,000 | 95'261.000 25,437,000 23,808,000 
Coin and bullion........... oe 39,049.682 36,884,155 36,651,047 34,628, S96 
Reserve to liabilities. ... 46.19% 4! 46.22% 40.03% 
Bank rate of discount ‘ 26% 2% 216% 4% 
Price of Consols ‘2% per cents.).......... G0 ¢a 4 9114 

Price of silver per ounce. 26}3d. 27,4. 28d. 


FOREIGN AND DomEstIc CoIn AND BuLLION—QuoTaATIONS IN NEW YORK. 


Bid, Asked. Bid. Asked. 
CORUM, oi ccticnincses waciowad $4.85 $4.88 Mexican doubloons............ $15.55 $15.65 
Bank of England notes J 4.87 Mexican 20 pesos..........2++++ 9.55 19.65 
3.89 cree 3.9% 4.00 
TWONCY MAFEB,. ...... 0000000008 4.75 4.78 Mexican Gollars......cccccceces P 49 
Twenty-five pesetas............ 4.78 4.82 boos, rr .t 45 
Spanish doubloons............. 15.55 15.65 Ci viiiincestcsiesuceses AE 45 


Fine gold bars on the first of this month were at par to 4 per cent. premium on the Mint 
value. Bur silver in London, 28d. per ounce. New York market for large commercial sil- 
ver aaee, 605g @ 6244c. Fine silver (Government assay), 6034 @ 623%4c. The official price 
was 60%e. 


NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION.—The amount of National bank notes out- 
standing was increased $4,131,873 in September, making the total $516,352,- 
240, of which $481,688,526 is based on bonds and $34,663,714 secured by de- 
posits of lawful money. There were $2,600,000 of Government bonds de- 
posited to secure circulation, about $1,700,000 of which were two per cents. 
and the remainder divided between the other classes of bonds. The bonds 
deposited to secure public deposits were reduced nearly $1,000,000. 


NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 


June 30, 1905, July 31,1905. Aug. 31,1905, Sept. 30,1905, 


Total amount outstanding..... saaieaanie $495.719,806 53.8 95  $512,220,367  $516,325,240 
Circulation based on U.S, bonds........ 462,669,414 5 478,786,165 481 688,526 
Circulation secured by lawful money.... 33,050,392 33,434,202 34,663,714 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation: 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 per cent 12,907,550 14,197,100 14,931,850 15,494,350 
Four per cents. of 1895 4.091.500 4,394,000 4,124,000 4,374,000 
Three per cents. Of 1898.............s000. 3,374,440 4,257,440 4,465,940 4.580.440 
Two per cents. of 1900 447,693,450 454,089,750 458,676,300 460,362,100 


$468,066,940 " $476,938,290 $482.198.C90 $484,810,890 


The National banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits: 
4 per cents. of 1907, $8,971,900; 4 per cents. of 1895, $0,414,700: 3 per cents. of 1898, $5,943,500 ; 
2 per cents. of 1930, $35,387,900: District of Columbia 3.65’s, 1924, $1.332,000: Hawaiian Islands 
aed sen Philippine loan, $5,892,000; railroad and other bonds, $2,135,500; a total of 
$66,110,300. 


GOVERNMENT REVENUES AND DISBURSEMENTS.—The receipts of the Govern- 
ment exceeded the expenditures in September nearly $9,000,000. Deducting 
this from the previous deficit, leaves a deficit for the first quarter of the 
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fiscal year of nearly $9,600,000. In September last year there was a sur- 
plus of about $6,000,000. Custom receipts were $4,000,000 larger than a 
year ago and internal revenue receipts $850,000 larger. Total receipts in- 
creased $3,900,000 and expenditures $900,000. 


Unitep States TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES, 

September, Since September, _ Since 
Source. 1905, July 1, 1905. Source. . my July 1, 1905 
Cus ee $27 7 75.015.587 | Civil and mis.......... 7,977,606 $33,373,443, 
weneae.. seceeseeeses “ 7,244,147 ds 5, pone Ww 6°612,682  28.231.635 
Internal revenue 20,797,681 61,442,793 | * . 9,378,991 30,176.442 
Miscellaneous ........ 2,209,331 10,556,354 Indians. “e 696,588 3,919,201 
2 11,312,814 37,515,853 
Public works......... 5,104,959 17,485,594 
$50,251,159 $147,014,725 Interest 226.036 5,886,398 


Excess receipts....... 8,941,483 *9,574,. 241 Total $41, 309, 676 $156,588,966 
* Excess expenditures. 


Unitrep States Puspiic Desr.—Except the increase in the cash assets of 
the Treasury, which amounted to $10,000,000, there were no changes of any 
significance in the public debt statement for September. There was a re- 
duction in gold certificates of $2,000,000 and an increase in silver certificates 
of $3,000,000. The aggregate debt increased $1,000,000. The cash balance 
in the Treasury increased $9,000,000 and amounted to nearly $287,000,000 
at the end of the month. The net debt less cash in the Treasury was re- 
duced nearly $9,000,000 and is now below $997,000,000. 


Unirep States Pusiic Dest. 


Jan. 1,1905, Aug. 1, 1905.| Sept. 1, 1905. | Oct. 1, 1905. 


Interest-bearing debt: | 
Loan of March 14, ry 2 per cent.. $542.909,950 | $542,909,950|) $542,909,950 | $542,909,950 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 156,593,650 156,596,400 156,596,400 156,596,400 
Refunding certificates, 4 per cent ae 28,610 27,110 27,020 27,070 
Loan of 1925, 4 per cent a 118,489,900 118,489,900 118,489,900 118,489,900 
Ten-Twenties of 1898, 3 per cent 77,135,360 77,135,360 77,135,360 77,135,360 


Total interest-bearing debt $895.157.470  $895.158,720, $895,158,700) $895.158,680 
Debt on which interest has ceased 1,447,260 1,264,735 1,256,535 1,256,405 
Debt bearing no interest: 

Legal tender and old demand notes..... 346,734,863 346,734,298 346,734,298 346,734,298 
Nationa! bank note redemption acct.. 31,933,951 31,889,869 33,105,296 33,385,209 
Fractional currency 6,868,465 6,867,109 6,867,109 6,867,109 


Total non-interest bearing debt $385,537.279 | $385,491.2 276 $386,706,704 $386,986,616 
Total interest and non-interest debt.) 1,282,142,010 1,281. ¥14, 731 1,283,121,239 | 1,283,401,701 
Certificates and notes offset by cash in | 
the Treasury : 
Gold certificates dekaceunsdancicdnheeusien 524,684,969 518,411.969| 522, 
Silver 477,102,000 466,150,000 471, 
11,019,000 9,165,000 8, 


202,969 520,047,969 
735,000 == 475,017,000 
984,000 8,795,000 


Total certificates and notes........... $1,012,805, 969 $993,726,969 $1,002,921.969 $1,003, 87 9,969 
Aggregate debt 2,294,947,979 | 2.27% bat 700 27286) 043, 908 2,287,261, 670 
‘ash in the Treasury: 
IIE bcinaecianctc-ccdwecekeaea 1,402,124,509 = 1,364,449.019 1,375,240,443 — 1,385,672,058 
Pe Se sncccnenrsnrncsiceses 1,105,531,820 | 1,084,583,288 1 1097 ,643,099  1,098,848,365 


Balance $296,592,.689 $279,865,730 "$277, 597, 4  $286,823,693 
Gold reserve . 150,000,000 | “150,000,000 150,000. 500 150,000,000 
Net cash balance 146,592,689 129,865,730 12 27. 597, 344 136,823.693 


$296,592.689  $279,865,730  $: " $286,82 23,693 
985,549,382 1,002,049,001 1,005, 524. 5Y5 996,578,008 


UNITED STATES ForeIGN Trape.—The exports of merchandise reached 
$117,453,581 in August and imports $95,826,548, making the net exports $21,- 
627,033 Exports increased $25,000,000 over the preceding year, imports 
$8,000,000 and net exports $17,000,000. Both exports and imports are the 
largest ever reported in August. There is an increase in grain and cotton 
shipments which is helping to enlarge the total movement. For the eight 





MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 589 


months of the fiscal year the exports exceed $966,000,000, an increase of 
$115,000,000 over last year, while the imports are $770,000,000, an increase 
of $103,000,000. There is excellent promise of a very large export move- 
ment for some time to come. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


MERCHANDISE 
> N DN > 
MONTH OF hae Gold Balance. Silver Balance. 


AUGUST. Exports. Imports. | Balance. 


$103,575,965 $61,820,488 | Exp., ey 55,477 Exp., $13,846,580 Exp., $2,588,725 
108,024.209 73,127,217 8 34,896.992 ** 3,339, 667 a 1,781,919 
94, 942,310 78,923,281 = 16,019,029 Imp., 2.837 sins a yo 
89,446,457 2,049,262 7,397,195 °° 7.76: Imp., 
92,254,881 87,737,368 4,516,013 Exp., 2 ¥ Exp., 
117,453,581 | 95,826,548 21,627,033 Imp., 2 "872, 070 i 


916,062,516 | 564,898,833 |Exp., 351, 163,683 Exp. 19,670,792 | Exp., 

939.329,341 | 579,650.756| ** STR,ARS 9,022,596 - 

821,929.1U0 614,413,297 207, 515 803 10,540,,9% 28 

878,911,631 676,981,594 201, 930, 037 : 

851,203,457 667,269,364 183,934,093 ‘i i i ¥ 5) 
966,353,025 | 770,345,809 196,007,216 ‘ 392 | 13,478, ‘31 3 








MoNEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED StTatTes.—The increase in amount 
of money in circulation in September was $2,500,000, not sufficient to pre- 
vent the average per capita from declining from $31.40 to $31.39. There 
was a reduction in gold circulation of $20,000,000 which was more than off- 
set by increases in other forms of currency. 


Money IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


| Jan. 1, 1905, - |Aug. 1, 1905. | Sept 11,1905. Oct. 1, 1905, 


4told coin "$649,548.55 28 | $650,616.80 | $653 003, 548 

Silver dollars...... 80,039,395 73,586,828 

Subsidiary silver 102,891,327 101,437,759 

GOld COPEIICATES. .....cccccccccccccccccces 466,739.689 493,437 879 

SUIPOE CORTON. o5. cc cccccssccscceccecess 468,017,227 3 

Treasury notes, Act July 14, 1890 | 10,940,054 ¢ 5 $20,253 

Se I IR civccacicssaccecccsevecs 342.287, 627 331,431,775 338,539. 336, San? 245 
National DARE MOC, ....02.0cccccccccccece 449,157,278 486,784,884 492,119,926 500,250,319 


2,569,621,125 $2,604,902,301 $2, 621,659,054 $2, 624,230,391 
Population of United States 82,562.000 83,259,000 83,493,000 | 83,609,000 
Circulation per capita 12 $31.29 $31.40 $31.39 


SUPPLY OF MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES.—The total stock of money in the 
country increased more than $12,000,000 last month. Gold shows a gain 
of $7,000,000, National bank notes $4,000,000, and fractional silver $700,000. 


SuppLy oF MONEY IN THE UNITED STArTEs. 








| 


| Jan. 1, 1905. |. ‘Aug. 1, 1905. . Sept. 2 1,1905.| Oct. 1, 1905. 








Gold coin and bullion $1,345,952,535 is1, 368, 427,343 ‘$1. 379,804,314 $1, aero 28 
Silver dollars ben | | "568,204,217 | 568,204,217 

Silver bullion | 

Subsidiary silver | 114,507,936! 114,484,171 115,246,222 
United States notes. ee “teL'S 346,681,016 346,681,016 346,681,016 
National bank notes. | 464,794. 156 503,971,395 512,22 20,367 516,352,240 


$2,839,103, 169 $2,901,791,907 $2,921,394,085 $2,933, 





ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES 
QUOTATIONS. 


The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at the New York Stock Exchange in the month of September, and the highest and lowest 
enesttandh the year 1905, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices in 1904: 





YEAR 1904. HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1995.| SEPTEMBER, 1905, 





High. Low. Highest. | Lowest. ‘High. Low. Cloxing. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 89% 64 I . 9| T754—May 9144 8844 90% 
. preferred 10444 875% . 1)  —Jan. 25| 1055g 10444 10434 


Baltimore & Ohio............. 1054 72% 117 —Aug. 14 | 1004%—Jan. 25 | 1133g 1103g 1125, 
Baltimore & Ohio, pref. 96% 875g 100 —Aug. lu, 95354—Jan. 12) 9TH Vike 97% 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit 38 73%—July 13) 56%—May 72% 6534 723, 


Canadian Pacific os ms 1774%—Sept. 21 13034—Jan. 2! 1593¢ 
Canada Southern 744%—Aug. 14!) 6744—Jan. 69 68 
Central of New Jersey 19434 15436 220 —Auyg. lu| 190 —May 2: 210 
CR BI. vccceccccccccsoces 51 2844s: 6044—-Mar. 21 | 454—May 22) j 58 


Chicago & Alton 7 ‘ 4444 —Mar. 15 | 31 —May 22) 263 35% 
. preferred f 7| %74—June 26; .... .... 
Chicago, Great Western 16| 174%—May 22 2034 
Chic.. Milwaukee & St. Paul... 17 | 16844—May | 34 175 
referred I92ig— Apr. 17 | 18246—Jan. li q 185% 
Chicago Northwestern...... 249 —Jan. 31 | 19044—June 


referred 234 —Jan. 13) 2 244 


1 
Chicago ‘ermina! Transfer... ov bu 2 28, 734—Jan. 

. preferred 2734 2% 5| 1l7e—Jan. 
Clev., Cin., Chic. & St. Louis.. 933g 68}. . 21; 90 —Jan. 
Col. Fuel & Iron Co............ 583g 254e 5 24| 38 —May 22 
Colorado Southern... vee 2436 é 26; 22'44—Jan. 2 

63 


” lst preferred. : . 10] 52 
" 2d preferred.. - 87% 29 | 
Consolidated Gas Co... ooe| 230 2 . 18] | 18034—Sept. 2 


Delaware & Hud. Canal Co.... 190146 146 225 . 22) 17844—May 22 
Delaware, Lack. & Western.. 5 . 11 | 3385 —Jan. 25 
Denver & Rio Grande ‘ 374—Sept. 16) 2744—June 
. preferred ... P 91 —Mar. 15| 8344—May 
Detroit Southern tr. ctf. 7 i 1234—Sept. 21 8 —June 
preferred tr. ctf. ‘o 43 —Sept. 39 —July 22 
Duluth So. 8. & Atl., pref. ‘ lM 9% 87 —Jan. 2 21 —May 2: 
bo ae th) oy ace- 2 ts a 2 
st pref. 5 544—Aug. 744%4—May 2 
e 2d pref.... 783g—Aug. 24| 554e—Jan. 
Evansville & Terre Haute ; 5 76 —Aug. 63 —July 
Express Adams 2 2 250 —Feb. 236 —Jan. 
” American.. 246 —Feb. 209144—Jan. 
” United States 134 —Feb. 120 —Jan. 
" Wells, Fargo. 2 260 —Feb. 
Hocking Valley.. 99 —Mar. 
" preferred 5 967%4—Mar. 
Illinois Central. . : 183 —Sept. 
Iowa Central ‘ 14 32. —Feb. 
. preferred ... 5934 584%4—Aug. 
Kansas City Southern 34 —Feb. 
” preferred.. 56% : 70 —Feb. 
Kans. City Ft.S. & Mem. out. lo 4 $644—Sept. 4 
Louisville & Nashville va 157%g—Sept. £ 
Manhattan consol....... oe 3934 175 —Feb. *May 
Metropolitan securit --| 9 91 —Mar. 73 —Jan. 
Metropolitan Street. neh 133 —Aug. —May 
Mexican Central i 354 fi } —Mar. 184—May 22 
Minneapolis & St. Louis....... ¢ 3 —Sept. 5644—Jan. 
” preferred 5 —Sept. 19; 8 —Jan. 1f | 102 
Minn. . 8. P. & S.S. Marie 9 Ae —Sept. 20) 89% Jan. | 144 
preferred § 70 —Sept. 148 —Jan. 13! 170 
Missouri, Kan. & Tex.. a 5 —Aug. 30) 24 —May 22/| 35 
le ‘preferred....... ..... 55 2 73 —Aug. 25| 56144—May 23/| 72% 
Missouri Pacific 110%— Mar. 13 941g — May 22) 1085% 
Natl. of Mexico, pref....... ; ! 45 —Jan. 16) 334%—May 8| 38% 
* 2d preferred., Wg 15% 24%—Jan. 10) 1734—June 20| 21 
N. Y. Cent. & Hudson River.. 145% 16734—Mar. 14 | 13634—May 22 | 15254 
N.Y., Chicago & St. Louis..... 47° 564e—Sept. 22, 42 —Jan. 20| 56% 
« 2d preferred 7 8534-Sept. 30' 74 —May 4\ 8534 





ACTIVE STOCKS. 


ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIONS.—Continued. 








| YEAR 1904.; HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1905. 


SaPtsNEER, 1905. 





High. 


N. Y., Ontario & Western..... | 

Norfolk & Western. 
preferred. . 

N orth Atserican Co.. 


Pacific Mail 

Pennsylvania R. R | 146 
People’s Gas & Coke of Chic. | 112% 
Pullman Palace Car Co 244 


Reading 

’ Ist prefered 

. 2d preferred.......... 
Rock Island....... ‘ 

” preferred. ae 


St. L. & San Fran. 2d pref.... | 
St. Louis & Southwestern.... | 
" preferred | 
Southern Pacific Co........... | 
Southern Railway 
” preferred 


Tennessee Coal & Iron Co.... 

Texas & Pacific 

Toledo, St. Louis & Western.. 
. ag 


WES Fe i nisvcescsaes panne 
. referred 
Western Union......... seeeee -| 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 
” second preferred.... | 
Wisconsin Central 
. preferred 





*““ INDUSTRIAL” 
Amalgamated oe | 
American Car & Foundry.. 

” 
pre 
American Co. i ee “| 
en | 
American Locomotive 


p )1 
Am. Smelting & Refining Co. | 

. preferred 115 
Am. Steel cm Foundries 
American Sugar Ref. Co.. 
Anaconda Copper Mining.. 


-| 120% 
| 131 


2614 


Continental Tobacco Co.pref. 

eee 
" preferred 

Distillers securities........... 


40% 


General Electric Co 


International Paper Co 
. preferred.. 

National Biscuit.. 

National Lead Co.. 


Pressed Steel Car Co.......... 
preferred 
Republic Tron & Steel Co 
POOTOETO.....cccccsces 
Rubber Goods Mfg. Co........ 
” preferred 


U.S. Leather Co 

. preferred....... secce 
U.S. Rubber Co 

. preferred 


H ighest. 3 
64 —Mar. 
88144—Mar. 
96 —Aug. 
107 —Apr. 


4914—Jan. 
148 — Aug. 
1154%—Apr. 
258 —Aug. 


12534—Aug. 
97 —Sept. : 
1004%—Sept. 
387%—Jan. 
85 —Jan. 


7344—Mar. 
274e—Jan. 2 
6654—Apr. 
724,—Feb. 
38 —Sept. 
1024%-Sept. » 


10644—Apr. 
41 —Mar. 
4334—A pr. 
65 —Apr. 


1383g—Aug. 
1015g—Feb. 


24144 —Sept. 
48 —Feb. 
94%—June 
1934— Mar. 
2846—Mar. 
334g—Aug. 
6234—Aug. 22 


8934—Apr. 
ise Apr. 
0444—Apr. 
38 —Apr. 
744—Feb. 
614—Apr. 
12234—Apr. 
131%—Aug. 
128 —Aug. 2 
1834—Mar. 2 
6746—Apr. 
14934—Mar. 
130 —Apr. 


18° 314 —Feb. 
2234—Feb. 
79 “Jan. 


4744— 
192 —Mar. 


25144—Mar. 
82144—Apr. 
663e¢—Apr. 
5134—Apr. 


4734—Aug. 
99l44—Apr. 
24*%%4—Apr. 
9Y%4—Sept. If 
39 —Sept. é 
1094%4—Apr. 


14544—Jan. 16 
111% -June 22 
h&wkK—Sept. 18 
11i8ls—Apr. 7 
381446—Sept. 30 
10534—Aug. 24 


Apr. 


Lowest. 
4038¢—Jan. 
76 —May 
914%4—Feb. 
963g—Sept. 


33 —May 
13144— May 
97144—May 


230 —May 


79 —Jan. 
90 —May 
84 —Jan. 
2434—May 
714%4—May 


61 —May 
20 —May 
5544—May 
5734— May 
28 —May 
95 —May 


68 —Jan. 


2934—Apr. 2 


3444—May 
5134—Jan. 


113 —Jan. 
96 —May 


1744—May 
37 —May 
92 —Jan. 
15 —May 
20 —May 
20 —Apr. 
45 —Jan. 


70 —Jan. 
31 —May 
914—Jan. 
27%4—July 
41% 
33. —Jun. 
10334—Jan. 
79%4—Jan. 
1114—Jan. 
6%—July 
354g—June 
139 —May 
10044—May 


131 —Jan. 
8344—June 
40 —Aug. 
3474— 
169 


Jan. 
— May 


1844—June 
Feb. 

2 —Aug. 

2444—Jan. 


34 —May 
87 —Feb. 
15 —Jan. 
67 —Jan. 
24144—Mar. 
94 —Jan. 


107%—May 
10034—Jan. 
3334—Jan. 
9834—Jan, 
2474—May 
9034 —May 


3S me 93 


—? 
ws 


—Apr. 26 





5554 


High. Low. Closing. 
5544 
86 


5234 


92 
99 


45% 


144 
104 
256 





RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


LAST SALE, PRICE AND DATE AND HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES 


TOTAL SALES FOR THE MONTH. 


AND 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal | 
Due. 


| 
Int’st 
Paid. 


Last SALE. 


| Pric ice. 


| Amount. 
| Date. 


SEPTEMBER SALES. 


High. Low. Total. 





Ann Arbor Ist g 4’s 


Atch., Top. & 8. F. 
Ate = Santa Fe gen g 4’s.1995 
egistered 
re ustment. 
registered. 
stamped.. 
sorial 6 debenture 
series D . 
registered. . 


series F 
register 
series G... 
registered 
series H... 


series I 
registered 


registered. 


East.Okla. 
. registered 
Chic. & St. L. 1st 6’s. 


1915 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


" registered 
Charleston& Savannah Ist g.7’s.1936 
Savanh Florida & W’n Ist g.6’s. — 

” Ist g. 5’s 
Alabama Midland Ist gtd g. 570.1988 
Brunswick & W’n Ist gtd.g.4’s.1938 
(Sil. SpsOc.& G.RR.&ldg.gtdg.4s.1918 


1 pra pie LineR.R.Co. Istg.4’s.1952 
| 

| 

4 

iy 


Balt. & Ohio prior lien g. 344s. .1925 | 
( istered f 


ear c. deb. g. 4’s..1911 


Pitt Jun, & M, div. Ist a. 3}4s. 1985 
registe tered 


+ Pitt L. E. © West Va. System 


refunding g 1941 | 
* Southw’n div. Ist g.34s.1925 | 


g., 5's 1919 | 
Cen. Ohio. Reorg. Ist c. g. 4146's, 190¢ | 


* registered 
Monongahela River Ist g. g¢ 


Ptsbg Clev. & Toledo, Ist g.6’s. .1922 
Pittsburg & Western,|st g.4’s...1917 


Buffalo, Roch. & Pitts. g. g. 5’s...1937 
Alleghany & Wn. Ist g. gtd 4’s.1998 
Clearfield & Mah. Ist g. g. 5’s....1943 
Rochester & Pittsburg. lst 6's. .1921 

" cons, Ist 6’s, 1 


Buff. & Susq. Ist refundg g. 4’s..1951 
registered 


7,000,000 @ 3 | 99 Sept.18,°05 
(148,155,000 | |AkO 
A&O 
|” 25,616,000 NOV 
NOV 
26,112,000 M & N 


2,500,000 F& A 


104% Sept.29,’05 
103% Sept.20,05 
9944 Sept.28,°05 
95 Sept.11,’05 
97 = Sept.30,’05 


99 Aug.15,’04 


102 Sept.30,’05 
92. Feb. 15,04 
10834 Dec. 13.’99 
| 131% Sept.19,’05 
Jan. 26,04 
Hass vet 18,04 
| 98 July 14,’04 
| 9734 Oct. 5,°04 





“Ne rp poe es 


& GP & Ge Be & oP 


| 9744 Sept.29,’05 


72,798,000 Nov. 7,704 


} 70,963,000 § 
404,000 





= 
8 3 
= 
Sez OmEPP oS 


@ ee 


ko Sept.27,’05 
Sept.30,’05 
| 9244 J une23,’05 
| 10844 July 18,°05 
}108 Apr. 2 7 05 
| 11946 Mar. 7,04 
| 100 J une23, 05 


128 July 18,°05 
1/128 June 6,°02 
|124 Aug. 9.05 
| 12614 Aug.18,'@5 


| #0 Sept.19,’05 


58 
Ye 


ZEEE See 8 5 


© 
a 


an Gad p es Spee 
Pe RPh ewe Leer 


we, orn 


aad 
2~e3 
3s 


+ 


$3225 8: 


ne 
Om somr 


= 
- 


- 


o~_ 
- 


t 
f 


z 
= 





99 37,000 


827,000 
2,000 
22,000 
2,000 
199,000 


104% 

1034 
99 
95 
96% 


102 101% 


131% 131% 








BOND SALES. 


593 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal Amount Int’si 


Due * | Paid. | price, Date. 





Canada —- Ist int. gtd 5’s, = 14,000,000 
” 2d mortg. 5’s, 31 
. registered § 6,000,000 
Central Branch U. Pac. 1st g. 4’s.1948 2,500,000 | 


—— R’y of Georgia, Ist g.5’s.1945| 4 + 
. registered $1,000 & 4 35 000 = 5 7,000,000 
» con, g.5’s o 
| con.g.5’s, reg.$i, (io & $5,000 | { 18,700,600 
ist. pref, inc. g. 5’s, 1945 | 4,000,000 
| 2d pref. inc. g.5 7,000,000 
4 3d pref. inc. g. 5’s 4,060,000 
| Chat. div. pur. my. g.4’s.1951 2,057,000 
Macon & Nor. Div. Ist } 
| 1946 840,000 
l 


RRS UT. | 
RX we 
Sern eye 


ee eR #SSSerere & 


AZ wee 


5 
Mid. Ga. & Atl. div. e= 1947 413.000 
Mobile div. Ist g. 5’s....1946 1,000,000 


zZ 44u “O00 


Cent. R. & Bkg. Co. of Ga. c. g.5's, 1987 4,880,000 


y sone of 4 Jersey, gen. g 
987 ¢ = ) 
° smal | 45,091,000 } 


Am. Dock & lmprovm’t Co. 5’s, ig 4,987,000 | 
4 Lehigh & H. R. gen. gtd g. 5’s..1920| 1,062,000 | 
Lehigh & W.-B. Coal con. 5’s...1912| _2,691,000 
* con.extended gtd. 4%’s.1910 | 12,175,000 
N.Y. & Long Branch gen.g. 4’s.1941 | 1,500,000 | 2 


Cc hes. & Ohio 6’s, g., Series A......1908 | 2,000,000 A 
= tgage gold ee +. 1911 2,000,000 
st con. g.5’s L on 
registered Wig ¢ 25,858,000 | 5 
en. m. g. 444’s.. 1992) t pe I 
registered ais | ¢ 39,574,000 
Craig Val. Ist g. i | 650,000 | - 
| (R. & A. my ) sae Cc. g. 4°s +1989 | 6,000,000 - 
| 2d con. "198 1,000,000 |. 
Warm §. Val. Ist g.5’s, 1941 | 400,000 
| Greenbrier Ry. Ist gtd, 4’s..... 1940 | 2,000,000 


Chie. & Alton R. R. ref. g. 3’s 1949 | 1. 
Chic. & Alton Ry 1 registered ¢ 31,988,000 
ic. & Alton y st lien g. 344's.1950 |b 96 ; 

. registered ( 22,000,000 


| 
| 
} 
| 


{ 
4 
1 


oe 


sees es Bes 
wen 


>> 
PRR RR Ge RB oe 


Chicago, Burl. & Quincy : 
noe oe bg eee 4,583,000 
inois div. 34s. js - 
TORE | } 50,885,000 
Illinois div. 4s... . 1949 | 5 10,306,000 . 

registered a4 
— div.) sink. f’d5’s, 1919 


*s 
Nebraska extensi’n 4’s, 1927 | | on ay 
registered | ¢ 25,071,000 
Pn meaty ae div. 4’s..1921 2,385,000 

*s joint bonds.......... 1921 | B 6 

* registered ......... { 215,228,000 
5’s, debentures..... 1918 9,000,000 
Han. & St. Jos. con. 6’s.........1911 8,000,000 


046460664056 
RZO4UR RZ Ermey 
MAZAZSumZZOOw aaa 


fe & Be BRI Be ke & ee Re ee Be Be Re RR 


wZ22zoroo 


| 
| 
( 


hicago & E. Il. 1st s. f'd c’y. 6’s.1907 P 
. small bonds daciaraaindsieeies sea | #,989,000 
. Ist con. 6’s, gold | 2,653,000 
“ = con. 1st ee. 1937 | 529,000 


* 
4,626,000 


=“Reeee 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 
" 24g Ss Seer 1947 4,700,000. 


oS 


* ref.g 1947 4,742,000 ; 
. 1910 3,060,000. 


eee 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 

‘Chic. Mil. & St. Paul term. g 5’s.1914 4,748,000 
. gen. g. 4’s, series A....1989 | 23,676,000 ; 
* registered Siattsicocieas 


9 


&e& 


© 
a 


LAST SALE. 


103 Sept.29,05 
105 Sept.29,°05 
106 Apr. 19,’04 
94 Jan. 4,°05 


11934 Sept.15,’05 


115% Sept.30,’05 
107 ~Junel4,'04 
101 Sept.30,’05 
88 Sept.30,05 
83 sept.30,°05 
9334 July 12,°05 


104 Feb. 19.04 


11054 Sept. 5,’05 
115% Aug. 3,°05 


10834 Aug. 4,°05 
12434 Sept.20,°05 


18234 Sept.28,’05 
113° Aug.18,’05 


J 
104% Mar. 17,’05 


102 Sept.20,°05 


M6 §=May 16,°05 
111% Sept.15,°05 


¥ 119% Sept.29,’05 


116144 May 18,°05 
10754 Sept.28,°05 


s 107% June27,’05 


118° Mar. 8,°05 
lO1% Aug.22,°05 
98 July 26,°05 


8 1134 Feb. 17205 
Y 100 Sept.23,°05 


841% Sept.20,°05 


8234 Sept.28,°05 
8014 Mar. 4,705 


101144 Sept.238,°05 
9654 Sept.21.°05 
M614 Feb. 24,05 

10534 Aug. 8,’04 


110% Jan. 5,05 
10254 Aug.12,°05 
10714 Sept.22,°05 
1064 Junel6,’05 
100) =~ Apr. 10,°05 
102% ~ept.29,'05 
101 Sept.13,705 
107% Sept. 8°05 
114 Aug.21,°05 


105384 Aug.28,°05 
103% July 8,’04 
138% July 21,°05 
122) Sept.19,°05 
119% Mar. 2,°05 
1193g Sept.11.°05 


135 Sept. 6°05 
112) July 18,°05 
109% Sept 27,°05 


11146 June29,"05 
11034 Sept.18,°05 
109% Junel18,"04 


SEPTEMBER SALES. 


High. 


103% 
105 


11934 
15% 
101 
8814 
8314 


11054 


Low. 


10234 
10454 


119% 


11054 


34 107% 


107% 
102% 
192 

107% 


123° 
11934 
135 


109% 


11034 


107% | 


10154 
101 


107% | 


Total. 


40, 000 


272,000 
620,000 
908,000 


13,000 
5,000 


7.000 
45,000 


1,864,000 
2,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 





NAME. Principal | 
Due. 


Amount. 





| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
B 
f 


l 


& 
” 
’ 
” 


Northwestern con. 7’s.. 


gen. g. 344’s, series B.1989 
ran 
Chic. & Lake Sup: 5's, 492i | 
Chic. & M. R. div - 1926 | 
Chic. & Pac. ane. i's, 1910 | 
lst Chic. & P. W. = 5 *3.1921 
Dakota & Gt. 8. g. 5’s.1916 | 
Far. & So. g. 6’s assu...1924 
ist H’st & Dk. div. 7s, 1910 
ist 5’s 

Ist 7’s, lowa & D, ex. 1908 
1st 5’s, La. C. & Dav...1919 
Mineral Point div. 5’s, 1910 
ist So. Min. div. 6’s....1910 
Ist 6’s, Southw’n div., 1909 
Wis. & Min. div. g. 5’s.1921 
Mil. & N. Ist M. L. 6’s.1910 
186 COR. OS... cccccccscccdeee 


1915 
extension 4’s.....1886-1926 
registered. 

gen. g. 344’s 

registered 

sinking fund 6’s..1879-1929 | 
registered 

sinking fund 5s’. peentvned 
registered. nha awan ancien 


m9, 


registered | 
sinking f’d deben, 5's. 1983 | 
registered.. 


Des Moines & Minn. ist 7’s 
Northern Illinois 1st 4 Biiccnaea 1910 | | 


Ottumwa C. F. & St. P. 
Winona & St. Peters 2d 7’s 


. Ist 5’s..1909 
1907 | 


Mil., L. Shore & We’n Ist g. 6’s.1921 | 


Ro 
’ 
. 


ck Is. & Pac. 6’s coup.. 


ext. &impt.s.f’d x. 5781929 | 
Ashland div. Ist g. 6’s 1925 | 
Michigan div. 1st g.6’s,192¢ | 
COM. GOR. Pec cceseccss 1907 
incomes 


: a cf | 
registered 
gen. g. 
PIE dicusce¥ccccden 
refunding 4s 
registered 


P. 
Chic. Rock Is. & Pac. R.R. 4’s. 


registered 


coll, trust g. 5 | 


urlington, Cedar R. & N. Ist 5’s, 1906 | 


con. Ist & col. tst 5’s,1934 \ | 
registered 


Ced. Rap Ta. Falls & Nor. ist 5's. 1921 | | 


Minneap’s & St. 


Louis Ist 7’s, g, 1927 


Choc., Okla. & Gif. gen. g. 5s.... 


con. g. 5’ 


19% 
Keokuk & Des M. Ist mor. 5’s. .1923 | 
923 | 


small bond 


t 2,500,000 


12,832,000 
¢ 18,632,000 


Bes 


Ce gt ee 
ESe8 


. 


ze 


42,500,000 | 


| | 61,581,000 


6,500,000 


11,000,000 $ | 


Prasipapa p 


‘Last SALE. 
Int’st 


paid. | 


| Préce. Date. 


98 Sept. 15,05 
bee Apr. 6,°05 


1195g May 20,705 
111% Junel 5, °05 


187% July 18,°98 
1153g May 17’,05 
/106 Aug. 3,°04 
185 Apr. 26,705 
11534 May 8,’05 
1065g Apr. 2, 05 
109 July 25.05 
108% July 11,705 
116% June 9,°05 
112% Apr. 17°05 
116% Jan. 5,05 


127% Sept.29,°05 
105% July 18,°05 
10254 May 11,°04 
101% Sept.28,’05 
108 =Nov.19,'98 
18 Junel3,’05 | 
117. Feb. 15,°65 
113% Sept.20,05 | 
lll July 25,05 
105 Sept.22,°05 
104 Mar, 3,°04 
114% Sept.27,°05 | 
10834 Jan. 12,’04 
119 Sept. 8,°05 
11544 Apr. 28,705 | 
127 Apr. 8,84 
105% May 23,'04 
195 May 29,°05 
11014 Mar. 28,705 
| 127% Junel4,"05 | 
11944 Nov.15.°04 
142% Feb. 10,02 
131% Jan. 5,705 
105% Sept.18.°05 
109 Sept. 9,°02 | 


12134 Aug,30,'N5 | 
123 May 22,05 
105% Sept.27,’05 
107 Jan. 16,°03 | 
98% Sept.30,"05 
9844 Aug.29,°05 


HOEOKCKCKweaougqueeuuney 
& & Be Be & Be Be Re Be Be RP ke BP BB BP Be Be 
SOuseeeseeeeueueea | 


guy 
Oppo 
—— 

orc 


ZU“ZUEEEEZEEDDEEP PDD 


fe Ree ee Re RR Be RB oR oe Be oe op B Be Be Be Be Be Be om Be oe 


ZrumPZznnheZzoo“zZzoooo™~ 


a ye 


RRRRRERRERREREE prone 
oo 


97°“ Tulyi4.704 | 
97% May 26.°05 


96144 May 26,05 
97 = Sept.26,’05 
93 May 24°04 
96% Aug.22,°05 
90 May 11,’04 
84 Sept.30,°05 
76% Sept.14,’04 
93% Sept.30,05 | 





RALZAZAZALAAZLZAZAAAAY™NY 


12034 Sept. 1, "05 | 
12039 Mar. 16,03 | 
11246 Sept. 26. 04 | 
40) Auw.24,°95 | 


oy Sept. 9. 105 | 
02% Apr. 26.704 | 


Pe Be Be BRP ee RR RG Be Be BP D> Be Be Be be Be he he be he 


Sousvecer 


Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to copy first named. 


SEPTEMBER SALES. 


High, 


98 


127% 
10144 
113i 
105° 
11414 
119° 


105% 


10534 
66" 


8414 
9416 
12084 


11034 


Low,} 


8394 
9334 


| 10214 Sept.27,°05 | 10244 10134 


12034 


1104 





Total, 


1,513,000 


* 346,000 


26,500 
1,000 


5,000 





BOND SALES. 595 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total! sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads e enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





= ee - LAST SALE. SEPTEMBER SALEs. 
NAME, Principa. Int’st 
Due, Amount. | paid 

Price. Date. High. Low. Total, 





Chic., 8t.P., Minn. & Oma. con.6’s.1930 | 14,745,000 & vp 137% ~ept.25,5 138734 37% 2,000 
" con.t’s reduced to9’s.1930 2,000,000 J & v3 Dec. Soke Seen 
| Chic., St. Paul & Minn. Ist 6’s. .1918 1,814,000 M&N 185% Apr. 
*’ North Wisconsin 1st mort. 6’s..1930 654,000 . 12944 Mar. 3, 
(St. Paul & Sioux City Ist6’s....1919 6,070,000 &O 12656 Aug. §{ nae 
Chic., Term. Trans. R. R. g. 4’s..1947 | | y= yor 95 Sept.29,705 elias «aah 
» coupons off . ¢ 15,185,000 3 95) Aug.2905 9 94% 


Chic. & Wn. Ind. gen ‘Ig. ee 1932 9,179,000 113% Sept.25,05 113% 1134 
_ Ham. & Day. con.s’k. td 7’s.1905 927,000 104% Dec. 5,03) .... wees 
” 2d g. 414s. 19% 2,000,000 1138) Met. 10,19" nae 
' Cin. Day. & Ir’n Ist 18 3,500,000 11734 Sept.27.°05 1173 11734 
} Cin. ‘Find. & Ft. W. Ist gtdg. 4’s.1923 1,150,000 | vse scenes ee , axe “wens 

(Cin. Ind. &Wn.lst&ref.ztdg.4’s. 1953 4,672,000 9634 July 


Cley.,Cin.,Chic.& St. L. gen.g. 4’s..1993 20,749,000 
” do Cairo div. Ist gz. 4’s..1939 5,000,000 
Cin.,Wab. & Mich. div. Ist g. 4’s. 1991 4,000,000 
St. Louis div. Ist col. trust ¢.4’s.1990 | |g 759 yoo 
* registered —— 
Sp’gfield & Col. div. Ist g. 4’s...1940 1,035,000 
White ie My 9 AN x, oe oo 650,000 
' Cin.,Ind., St. L. & Chic. Ist g.4’s.1936 | » 
| » registered 7,599,000 
” con. 6’s | 668,000 
{ Cin..S'dusky &Clev.con, ist £.0's102 2,571,000 
lev.,€.,C. nd. con. 7 es 1914 L ag 5 
| . sink. one ¥ 5 CSccteaiancd oes 3,901,000 ’ 
. gen. consol 6’s........ las } 
* registered 3,205,000 
Ind. Bloom. & West. Ist pfd 4's. 1940 981,500 
Ohio, Ind. & W., ist pfd. 5 te 
Peoria & Eastern Ist con. 4’s. 
l ’ income 4’s 


ZZ2u6 


Re w Pee & we wee” 


Zaaunm 2 wes 


a ae 


= 


103% Sept.25,°05 104 10314 
10044 July 17,05 | .... .... 
10034 Sept.28,°05 10034 LOO34 
103. Sept.16,°05 103 108 

100) Oct. 38,°04 ccee ovec 
9934 Feb. 8.705 

944g Aug.31,°03 

1038.) July 7,°05 

101% Aug. 7,°05 

105.) Jan. 22,°04 

11254 July 5,°05 

Et 34 June24, 05 

11936 Nov.19,’89 | _.... 

134% Sept.26,°05 | 134% 


ooo 


awe 
= = 


© 


eote 


Re & & & & we Bw 


rae ooae 


© 
a... 


M16 SepPt.2705 100 996 7.000 
75 Sept.28,°05 754% 7434 56,000 


112% Feb. 9,°04 
116% Jan, 23,°05 


> 
3 


o> 
Pe be 
«ao 


Clev.,Lorain & Wheel’g con. 1st 5’s1933 

Clev., & Mahoning Val. gold 5’s. .1938 
. registered 

Col. Midld Ry. Ist g. 4’s 

Colorado & Southern Ist g. 4’s. | 

Conn., Passumpsic Riv’s Ist g. 4°8.1943 


Delaware, Lack. & W. mtge i’s. .1907 3 067,000 | 
{ Morris ee bw 2 Ses | §.000:000 
. st c. gtd 7’s ae 
* registered i ¢ 11,677,000 
" Ist refund.gtd.g. == ——_ 
| a oe Lack. & West’n. Ist 6’s.. — 
. 00,000 
” pone imp ae 953 5,009, 000 
Syracuse, Bing. & 1906 
| Warren Rd. Ist fae. gtd g. 3164's. 2000 


e 
a 


7,000 
26! 3, 000 


pas 
ore 


pe ee RR Reo we we 


5 
102 Dee : 27; 93 


106% Sept 5,°05 4 1,000 
126% Sept. 12, "05 ; 126 27 5.000 
12914 Sept.18,°05 | 12944 129144 5,000 
1127 = Jume23,05 |) 2... coee | 


128 Auw.24, 
1124 May § ieaibie 

/105 Sept.2 f BS 6 30.000 
106% Sept. 6,°05 5% 5 4.000 
102. Feb. 2,°03 eeoe sews 


Spee eonee 
POoOZrPursceUZzn 


Delaware & Hudson ee. 
f " od Penn. Div. ¢ 134 May 2,°04 
§' 149 Aug. 5,01 
108% June 8°05; ... .... 
10334 Sept.15,°05 | 103834 10334 
v! 14246 Mar. 10,°05| .... .... 


19114 Sept.30.°05 103 101% 65.000 
10634 Sept. 2,°05 | 10634 10634 5,000 
119 = Sept.29,°05/110 10934 4,000 
100 Sept.26,°05 | 100 9934 34,000 
92 Sept.29.°05 92% 92 33.000 
SS FR Geel cess sess 


{ Albany & Susq, Tes, ee 1906 3,000,000 
. Th itichnnbedenswaneeous 1996 7,000,000 
| Rens. & Saratoga Ist 7 2,000,000 | 


Denver & Rio G. Ist con. g. 4’s.. .1936 
f " con. g. 444’s 36 

4 Rio Grande Western ist g. 4’s..1939 5,200, 
_*  mge.&col.tr.g.4’sser.A.1949 | 13,336,000 
Utah Central Ist gtd. g. 4’s...1917 550,000 


Des Moines Union Ry Ist g. 5’s..1917 628,000 
Detroit & a 1st lien g. 4s.. 900,000 


Rrrsez 





Dm 


119 Sept.30,4) .... 
101 = Sept.22,°05 | 101 
95% July 11.705 paan 
8134 Mar. 1,°05| .... 
9334 Sept.15,°05 , 9334 
115 July 12.95; .... 
101% July 23,°89 


Detroit ms Eh Ist g. 4’s. 
” Ohio South, div. Ist 4s. 
Duluth & Iron Range Ist 5’s......1937 
. registered ..... ddecnsmecseges 
| RR 1916 | 
Duluth So. Shore & At. ‘gold 5’s. . 1937 | 
Duluth Short Line 1st gtd. 5's... .1916 | 
Elgin Joliet & Eastern ist g¢ 5s. .1941| 


eS ee ee en 
On 


eo oor 


12034 Sept.28,05 | 12034 1201 15,000 
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Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 

Nore. —The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.— 





NAME. Principal 


Due. 


ree 1947 
{ . 2d extended g. 
| ’ éd extended g. ig 
’ 4th extended g. 5’s.... 
. 5th extended g. 4s. 
| . lst cons gold 7’s. 
. ist cons. fund g.7 3. ...1920 
| Erie K.R. Ist con.g-4s prior bds.1996 
. registered 
| . Ist con. gen. lien g. 48.1996 
| + Pe nn. col. trust g. 4’s.1951 
| jyrs. con. g.4’ sser r A.1953 
Buttalo, N. Y. & Ene Ist 7’s..... 1916 
Buffalo & Southwestern g. 6’s..1 
” small 
| Chicago & Erie Ist gold 
{ Jefferson R. R. Ist gtd g. é 
Long Duck consol. g. 6's 
N.Y.L. E. & W.Coal& R. R.Co. 
Ist gtd. currency 6’s.......... 1922 
N. Y., L. E. & W. Dock & Imp. 
Co. ist currency 6'8.........+ 913 
N. Y. & Greenw’d Lake gt 25’ 
” small 
Midland R. of N. J. Ist g. 6's 
N.Y., Sus.&W. Ist refdg. g¢. 
” 2d 2. 4¥4's 
. gen. g. 
. term. ist g. 
” registered... 
(| Wilkesb. & East. Ist gtd. 
Evans. & Ind’p. Ist con. g g 6's. ... 
Evans, & Terre Haute Ist von. 6’s. 
. 1st General g5’s......... 1942 
. Mount Vernon Ist 6's. ..1923 
. Sul. Co. Bch. Ist g 5’s...1930 
Ft.Smith U'n Dep. Co. Ist g 4144's. 1941 
Ft. Worth & D.C. ctfs.dep.ist6’s. 1921 
Ft. Worth & Rio Grande Ist g 5’s.1928 
Galveston H. & H. of 1882 Ist 191: 
Gulf & Ship Isl. 1st refg.&ter.5’s. .1952 
‘ registered 
Hock. Val, Ry. 1st con. g. 44’ 
5 ” registered 
Col. Hock’s Val. Ist ext. g. 4's. 1848 
le Jolu.& Tol. RR.Co.istm.ex.4’s. 1955 
Ys rr a 1951 
registered.. 
Ist gold 314" 
registered, 
extend Ist g¢ 316s we 
vr a, ag Oe 


registered 

total outst@....$13.950.000 
collat. trust gold 4’s. .1952 
regist’d 
col.t.g.4sL.N.0.&Tex.1953 


EEO 1§ 


Ist g 3s sterl. £500,000. 11951 


Int’st 


Amount. | paid. 


482,000 M&N 
149,000 M & 
617,000 M & 
"926,000 A& 
709,500 J & 
By M & 
3,699,500 M&S 


2, 
2 8 
4, S 
2 oO 
D 
7 


{ 35,000,000 ) 5&3} 


, | d&d 
|) J&d 
35,885,000 | 1) Jes 
33.000,000 |F & A 
10,000,000 |A & O 
2,380,000 |\J & D 


1,500,000 | 4 3&3 


1 S&d 
12,000,000 (M& N 
2,300,000 |A & O 


7,500,000 |A & O 
1,100,000 | 


+M&N 
3,396,000 
) 


' 

5 

7 
1,452,000 {MEN 
3,500,000 |A & O 
3,745,000 J & J 
447,000 | F&A 
2,546,000 |F & A 
t 2,000,000 4 N 
3,000,000 
1,501,000 |: 
3,000,000 
2'672 000 
375,000 
450,000 
1.006,000 
8.176.000 | 
2,863,000 | J 

2,000, seed |: 


4.9374 


J& 
13,139,000 ee 
1,401,000 | A & 


2.479.000 

es § 3&I 
1,500,000, eee 
9 J J&I 
2,499,000 cere 


AkO 
3,000,000 | re es 


2,500,000 w & 8 
M&S 


J&I 


H>>p>uUodee 
R B & B ge Be RP we we & 


> 
Lod 


15,000,000 


| 103 
| ad Sept. 13, 05 


Last SALE 
Price. Date. 


10834 July 14, 05 
11334 July 11,04 


| 110% June26,’05 


11544 Sept. 8,°05 
Feb. 17,°05 


130 Aug. 7,703 , 
102% Sept. “30, "05 | 


984e Jan. 21.704 | 


9414 Sept.29,’05 


88 Nov.15,’04 | 


95% Sept.30,’05 
11134 Sept.30,°U5 | 


126% Mar. 13,’05 | 


110 


12334 Sept.25,’05 
104% Sept.21,’05 
134% Junel2,’05 
118) July25,’04 


116 


lit July 20,°05 
117) July 20,°05 
11014 Sept.19,°05 
116 Apr. 1,°05 
101% Sept.13,°05 


Mar. 3,°05 


107% Sept.29,05 | 


117% Jan. 


109% Jan. 5,°05 
114. Apr. 19,°05 
12014 Sept.12,°05 
112 Sept.15,°05 
114. Apr. 19,°05 
104 Oct. 31,704 
105 
113% Sept.26,’05 
92 Sept.18,’05 
102% May 19,05 
103% Sept. 9,°05 


111% Sept.28,°05 
10544 July 14,°04 
100% July 13,°05 
102% Aug.24,°06 
1104 Junel3,’05 
113% Mar. 12,19” 
102 Sept.28,°05 

94 Mar.28,702 
10234 Aug.31,°05 


Oct. 17,704 


19,°05 


70 


10734 Aug.23,°05 
102 «Oct. 4,°08 
106% Sept.23,05 


June 9,705 | 


Mar. 11.98 | 


SEPTEMBER SALE: s. 


High. Low. 


115%4 
13244 
| 103°" 
9414 
ne 


12374 
104% 


110% 
101% 
10714 


11014 
103" 
107% 


4 120% 
112 
113° 
8914 
103% 
111% 


10314 
Wa 


Total, 


197,00 
1,753,00% 


11,00 
1,000 


196% July 11,°05 
106% Mar. 7,°03 
123 May 24,°99 


94144 Sepr. 5 505 
R816 Dec. 8, 99 

Dec. 21.°99 
86 Tan. 12,°05 
85 Sept.11,°05 
10114 Tan. 31.719 
% Mar. 15,05 
191% Sept. 10,°95 
190) Nov. 7,19 
194 Tec. 11,°99 
IN May 26,°04 
101% Jan.31,'91 
192 
15 
124 


24,679,000 
Cairo Bridge g #’s..... 1950 | 
registered....... ' 3.0100, 000 | 
—— a. ” rie 1951 | 3,148, 000); 
ouisville div.g. 34's. 1953 | 
registered al" 14,320,000 |" 
Middle div. reg. 5’s. 600,000 | 
-— ap Ist g. 3's. 5,000,000 | 
St. Louis div, g. 3’s.. 
—— 4,939, 000 |: 
4 , PPO. 1951 
ae 6,321 ,0N0 | 
Sp’efield div istg 314's.1951 P 
registered 2,000, 000 |: 
5,425,000 | 
470,000 
241.000 
16,555,000 


registered t 
' 
if 


West’n Line Ist g. 4’s, 1951 
registered 

Relleville & Carodt 1st 6's, .1923 
Carbond’e & Shawt’n Ist a 4's, 1932 
| Chic., St. L. & N. O. gold 5’s....1951 


fl 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





See eeeeueseeguusageges 
Be & ® & & & oe w ow we & & pe we & BR we Be we 
URIFPrunnnuunyr>ounuggdgszZzso 


= 
= 
_ 


June22,"05 





BOND SALES. 597 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Notre.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company tirst named. 


| 
Amount. 


Lasr SALE. SEPTEMBER SALEs. 


Int’st _ 


Principal , 
Paid. Price. 


Due. 


NAME. 
Date. High. Low. Total. 


16,555,000 | - 
1,352,000 


3,500,000 


11934 Mar. 12,°04 
935g Muy 31,’04 
10614 Aug.17,°99 
110% Jan. 4,°U5 
121 Feb, 24,°99 
10144 Mar. 16,°05| .... .... 
109% sept. 7,°05 91g 1091g 
1074@ Dec. 18,°01 Oe 
9434 July 27,°05 
| 120% Aug.11, 05 @cce core 
10034 Sept.22,°05 % 10134 13,000 
82 Sept.20,°05 2 82 1,000 
11334 Sept.21,’05 118% 6,000 
87 Aug.3105 re 
7334 Sept 29,°05 
G4 Oct. MIP | ioccs cnce 
118% Sept. 6,705 4% 118% 
i 8 Sk rare 
118% ept.15,°05 6 118% 2,000 
11134 Sept.29,.°05 112% 1105, 53,000 
10814 Aug. 7,°05| ....  .oce 


gold 5’s, registered 
SO Serre 1951 
registered 
Memph, div. Ist g.4 
registered 
(St. Louis South. Ist gtd. g.4’s, 1981 538,000 
Ind., Dec. & West. Ist g. eee 1,8%4,000 
’ Bat gtd. of. FS. .cccccecces Po 938,000 
Indiana, Illinois & Lowa Ist g.4’s. .1950 4,850,000 
Internat. & Gt. N’n Ist. 6's, gold. 1919 11,291,000 
. 2d g.5’ 1906 10,391,000 
2,960,500 
7,650,000 
2,000,000 


30,000,000 
7,250,000 
3,625,000 
2,500,.U00 


al 
i 
—e 


c 
Botacun 


DLA 


i 


3d g. 
lowa Central Ist gold 5’s......... 1988 
refunding g. 4’s ...1951 
Kansas City Southern Ist g.3’s. .1950 
' registered ° 
Lake Erie & Western Ist y. 5's... 
} . 2d mtge. g. 5’s. 
Northern Ohio ist gtd « 5's. 
Lehigh Val. N. Y. 1st m. g. a s.1940 
I sh Vale eo 4’s 
Lehigh Val. (Penn.) zg. c. g. 4’ J b 
L high Val. ore he 1 g. 5’s.1941 5 oe 
ehigh Val. Ter ist gtd g. 5’s t 
. registered 1§ 10,000,000 
Lebigh V. Coal — Ist gtd g. 5’s. | t 10,114,000 |* 
. registe | —— 
Lehigh & N. Y., ist gtd g. 4’s | { 2,000,000 


’ registered 
} Bim. Cort. & N.Ist g.lst pfd 6’s bee 750,000 
914 1,250,000 


" g. = 5’s 
L ong Island Ist cons. 5’s. oe 3,610,000 
. Ist con. g. 4’s.. price 1,121,000 
f Long Island gen. m. 4’ S.. i 3,000,000 | 
vend Ist g. 446° 1,494,000 |» 
325,00: 
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119% May 18,705 
109% Oct. 18,°99 
5 June 9,°05 


nnu 


97% Sept. —— 


10614 Nov. "B04 
10054 Junel6,’04 
116 Aug-25,°5 
| 116% June 8,04 
| 101% July 29,705 ca ciate 
| 10214 Se pt. 6,°05 10214 1024 
9914 Oct. ane 
| 10286 Aug.2 22°05 
110 June2, . | aa e 
| 10134 Sept.25,°05 2 101 


ee 


f & ZZ ow ww 
° 


a ee y 
PF ahaha >> 
hal 


| deb. g. 5’s 1 
gtd. refunding gw. 4’s. 1949 
" registered 
meee: Montauk 1st 6’s 
_ i Sa 
kin & M. B.1st ec. g. i 
YVL& Rock’y —— tote. Fy s, “1927 
| au Isl. R. R. Nor. Shore Branch 
Ist Con. gold garn’t’d 5’s, 1982 
Louisiana & Arkan. Ry. Ist g. 5’s.1927 
| Louis, & Nash. gen. g. 6's. 
° gold 
Unified gold4’s 
registered 1 
collateral trust g. 5’s, 1981 | 


1,135,000. 

| 17,891,000 |? 
250,000 
750,000 
1,601,000 
888,000 


1 soy fh 
2, 724,000 
7,875,000 
1.764.000 | 
~ 34,562,000 


5,129,000 
23. 1000, 000 


” 

| . 982 | 325,009 
" te g.4’s 9 6,860,000 
. 


544 Mar, ” 3.08 
Mar, 10,°02 
136 May 26,°05 


ne 214 July 7,705 

Co 4 eres pee 
5 12 Sept. 8°05 12 121 9,000 
| 11834 May 23,’0! i cad 

1105 Sept.30,°05 105 10444 
| 101% Junel&94, ws... 
| 118% Sept.26,°05 1 118% 

u 


_@OS@manntazdad 


"271,000 


5-20y r.col.tr.deedg.4’s. 1923 | 


E., Hend, & N, 1st 6’s. .1919 


L. Cin. &Lex.g. 416’s,. 1981 | 
N.O.& Mobile 1stg.6’s.. 1980 | 


1 

Pensacola diy. g. 6’s.. .1920 
St. “< ~paake Istg. 6°s.1921 
2d £. 1980 
At. “KN. R.1st 2.5’s.1946 
H. B’ge Ist sk’ fd. g6’s.191 
Ken. Cent. g. 4’s 1987 
L.& N.& Mob.& Montg 

Ist. g. 444s 1945 
South. Mon. joint 4’s.1952 
roeeres case 
- Fla. & 8. ae * 
| 
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. 
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Pen, & At. ~ 
S.&N.A.con. 
So. & N. Ala. § Fd. ae 1910 
Lo.& Jefferson Bdg.Co. gtd.g.4’s. a 
Manhattan Railway Con. 4’s 
, registered. 
Metropolitan Elevated Ist 6’s 
Manitoba Swn. Coloniza n g.5’s, 1984 
Mexican Central, con. ,mtge. #8. 1911 
. Ist con. ine. é 


5,742,000 
4,000,000 


> 11,827,000 - 


2,096,090 


28,065,000 
19,818,000 

2.744.000 
65,690,000 
20,511,000 
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o| 190% Sept.2 
| 1144 June 


109) “Mar. 6. 
180 Aug. 26.05 
128) Aug.25,’05 
114) Apr. 26,°02 

121% May 2," 


115% Mar. 7, 


114% Sept. 6, 

102 

108 Sept. 7 
Sept.11. 


Feb. 
115% Sept.13.” 


| 112% Mar. 2 


116% Jan. 18. 
110) Mar. 23,°02 
985g Oct. os 
10514 Sept. 

1m” =6Apr. 

106% Sept.2: 


"R116 Sept.29.°05 


24% Sept.29,°05 ' 2! 


100 


10434 
ing 1004 


"9° 


24 


6,000 


3,000 
14.000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





il Last SALE. SEPTEM , 
NAME. Principal; 4mount, | Intst _ —_ : — =~ = 
Due. Paid. price, Date. High. Low. Total. 


» 2423's 1939 11,724,000 JULY) 17% Sept.27,’05 18 16% 357, 000 

. equip. & collat. g.5’s.... 550,000 Sok Sema 

+  2dseries g. 5’s 1919 665, 

col.trust g.444'slst se of 1907 10,000,000 
Mexican Internat’! Ist con g. 4’s,1977 3,362,000 

, —- = ap 3,621,000 
Mexican Northern Ist g. 6’ ‘ 

, registered. 7 963,000 
Midland Term’! Ry. Ist g.s.f.5’s. "1925 472,000 
minneapolis & St. —- B- 78.1927 
Iowa ext. Ist g. 909 

Pacific ext. Ist s. ro 

Southw. ext. lst g.7’s.. 

Ist con. g. 5’s 

ist & refunding g. #s.. | 
Moines& Ft.Dgelstgtd g.4’s 1935 
., 8. P. & 8.8. M., Ist c. g. 4’8.1988 | | 
ot 


> 
& 
° 


944% Sept. 5,05 
905g July29,’01 


zk=P> 
eee 


105 May 2,19” 


137 June29,05 
10834 Junel3,’05 
| 120% Apr. 19,705 
118% Mar. 10,°05 
114% Junel3,’05 | 
9614 Sept.22,°05 
9744 Aug. 1u,°05 
101% Sept.22,°05 


103. Noy.11,’01 
8934 June 18.’91 
1024 Sept.29,°05 
8744 Sept.30.°05 
108% Sept.29,’05 
9354 Sept.19.°05 
10514 Dec. 22,°04 
97% Aug.2: 2 05 
| 113% Sept. 6.°05 
10934 Sept.29,’05 
110 Sept.29,’05 
10634 July 28,°05 ewes 
1U8lg Aug.31, 05 ih Blase 

12434 Sept.25,’05 | 2 29,000 
105 Sept 8, 05 6,000 
105%4 Sept.30,°05 13,000 
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stamped pay. of int. gtd. | 
S. M. & Atlan. Ist g. 4’s.1926 
. stamped pay. of int. gtd. 
Missouri, K. & T. 1st tah 4's. | 
f ” 2d mtge. g. 
. Ist ext ola 5 5’ ‘3 

| St. Louis div. lst refundg 4s.. 
| Dallas & Waco Ist gtd. g.5’s.. “7940 | 
« Kan. City & Pace. Ist g. 4s | 
| Mo., Kan. & East. Ist gtd. g. 5s. 1942 
| Mo..Kan. & Ok. 40 yr. Ist gtd. 58.1942 
| Mo.,K.& Tex.of Tex.lstgtd.g. 581442 
| Sher. . Shreve.& So, Ist gtd.g.5s.1943 
(Tex. & Ok. 40 yr. Ist gtd. g. 5s ..1943 
Missouri, Pacitic 1st con. g. 6’s...1920 
if 3d mortgage 7's. 906 
| 
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1 
trusts gold 5’sstamp’d1917 | 
registered 
1st collateral gold 5’s.1920 | 
registered | 
forty yrs. 4’s g. loan. 1945 | 

Cent. Branch Ry.\st gtg. g. 43.1919 
Leroy & Caney Val. A. L. 1st 5’s.1926 
{ Pacific R. of Mo. Ist m. ex. 4’s.1938 
| . 2d extended g. 5’s.....1988 
| st. L. & I. g. con. R.R.&l.gr. 5's1981 
* stamped gtd gold 5’s..1931 | 
. unify’g & rfd’g g. 4’s.1929 | 
| + registered 
” Riv&Gulf divs lstg 48.1933 | 
{ Verdigris V’y Ind. & W. Ist 5’s. 1926 
Mob. & Birm., prior lien, g. 5’s...1945 
smail 


et 
oe 
58 
— 
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94% Sept.18,05 
| 97% A ug.15, 05 
110 Mar. 13,"05 
103% Sept. 7,°05 
119 Sept.27.05 
11734 Sept.29,°05 
10934 Oct. 21,703 
943g Sept.29,’05 
87144 Apr. 23,’04 
96% Sept.30,"05 | 


111% Mar. 8,04 
90 Feb. 4,03 
934 Apr. 6.705 
04 «Aug. 6°04) .... .... 
97 Sept.19,°05| 97 961g 5,000 
12914 Sept.25,°05 | 12¢ 28% 11,000 

126 Junel9, 05 reas 
99 Sept.2 22" 05 
1145 Sept "20.705 
101 Nov. 9,04 
95 Feb. 20,°05 
121 Sept.14,’05 

| bo Sept. 6,°05 

Aug.21.05 
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Mob. "Jackson&Kan. City 1stg.5’s.1946 | 
Mobile & Ohio new mort. g. 6’s. .1927 | 
. Ist extension 6’s 
” 1938 
{ . Montg’ rydiv.1st g. “ s. a - | 
| St. Louis & Cairo ‘gtd g.4’s. 
' . collateral g. 4’s 1930 | 
Nashville, Chat. & St. L. 1st 7’s...1913 
. Ist cons. g. 5’S.........,.1928 | 
. = see a ee 120 
. st 6’s McM. M.W. & Al.1917 | 117% Mar. 6.705 | 
’ 1st 6’s T. & Pb 1917 d | te - July 6 R99 
at.R.R.of Mex.priorlieng.414's. 1926 i j 105% May 11°05 
. es , eae 1951 | 22, 8434 Sept. 28° 05 
0. & N, East. prior lien g. 6’s..1915 | 1:320;000 | A &0| 1084 Aug.1394| .... .... 
Y. Cent. & Hud. R. g. mtg. 348.1097 | | 84,649,000 3 & 3| 99% Sept.26,°05 9s 189,000 
" registered J| 99 Sept.27,°05 99 1.000 
« @0 eis... 1934 | i 30,000,000 4 : N| 102% Sept.28,05 165,000 
. registered & |M&N/|102 July 8,05 
Lake Shore col. g. 3s. | | 90. 578,000 | l\F& A| 91 Sept.30,°05 225.000 
” registered P F&A| 90 Sept.30.°05 12,900 
Michigan Central col. g. 3.14s. .1998 i 19,836,000 | F & A! 90% Sept.28,’05 83,000 
registered. i F&A =. July 19.05| ... ‘ 
|3 & J} 1065g Sept.29,°05 
5,000,000 | 5 & 3/102 Mar. 31.703 
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BOND SALES. 599 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


NotTe.—The railroads enclosed in na brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Pr oe 


. 2d gtd. g. 5’s.. 
" registered 
" ext. Ist. gtd. &. 34's. 
. registered 
| Carthage& Adiron. Istgtd g. 4’s1981 
Clearfield Bit. Coal Corporation, t 
1st s. f. int. gtd.g. 4’sser. A. 1940 
. small bonds series B 
Gouv. & Oswega. Ist gtd g. 5’s.1942 
Mohawk & Malone Ist gtd g. 4’s.1991 
N. Jersey Junc. R. R. yg. 1st 4’s.1956 
* reg. certificates 
| N. Y.& Putnam|stcon.gtdg.4’s.1993 
Nor. & Montreal Ist g. gtd 5’s..1916 
West Shore Ist guaranteed 4’s. 2361 
” registered 
Lake Shore g 344s........... 21997 
D) owe 
” deb. 
Detroit, Mon. ¢ ‘toledo 1st 7’s. 1908 
Kal., A. & G. R. Ist gtd c. 5’s.. .1938 
Rabpaing Coal R. R. Ist 5’s....1984 
Pitt McK’port & Y. Ist gtd 6's... 1982 
{ 1 2d gtd 6s. 1984 
McKspt & Bell. V. Ist g. 6’s.. 
eer _— _ 1909 


.1951 


” 
| Battle C. Stewie’ Ist g. g 
N. Y.& Harlem 1st wkd 
. 7’s registered.. 
N. Y. & Northern Ist g. 5's. 
lk R. W. & Og. con. Ist ext. 5’s.. 
coup. g. bond currency 
| Oswego & Rome 2d gtd gold 5’s.1915 
R. W.& O. Ter. R. 1st g. gtd 5’s.1918 
| Utica & Black River gtd g. 4’s..1922 
y.Y., Chic. & St. Louis 1st g. 4’s.. .1987 
' registered 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford. 
§ Housatonic R. con. g. 5’s 
) New Haven and Derby con. 5’s1918 
N.Y.,Ont.&W’n. ref’ding|stg. 4’s.1992 
. registered 5,000 only. 
Norfolk & Southern Ist g. 5’s....1941 
Norfolk & Western gen. mtg. 6’s.1931 
. imp’ment and ext. 6’s,..1934 
’ New River Ist 6’s........1982 
tag folk & West. Ry.1st con. g. 48.1996 
" registered 
GU I casicesccsennaans 
div. 1st lien & gen g. 48.1944 
« registered . 
Pocahon C.&C. Co.j .4’s,1941 
C.C.& T. lst g.t. ¢ g 581922 
Sci’o Val & N.E. Ist g.4’s,1989 
v.P. Ry prior Inry.&ld.gt.g.4’s. .1997 
Y registered 
” gen. lien g. 3’s. 
” registered 
St. Paul & Duluth div. g. 4’s. 
” registered 
(St. Paul & N. Pacific gen g. 6’s.1928 
. registered certificates. . 
| St. Paul & Duluth Ist 5’s....... 1931 
| , i, eee: 1917 
” 1S6 COR, @. 06.00 060000 1968 
| Washington Cen. Fy Ist g. 4’s..1948 
Nor. Pacific ''erm. Co. Ist g. 6’s.. 1933 
—_ River Railroad 1st. 5’s 
gen. mortg. & 6's 
Ozar k&Cher.Cent.Ry.1st gtd g 53191: 3 
Pacific Coast Co. Ist @. 5’S.....00. 1946 
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Due.| Amount. Paid, 


Last SALE. 


Price. Date. 





- 19,425,000 
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t 101,392,500 | 
+ 56,000,000 | 
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> 40,400,500 


7,985,000 | 
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13,000,000 
476,000 
12,000,000 
1,200,000 
9,081,000 


400,000 
875,000 
1,800,000 


@ ww ee kee Re oe we 


2,838,000 
575 000 
20, _— 


LcuGkbeesauaeas >> 
8 inp FF BP RP Re Re ke BP Be RP om we me me oR 


8,000,000 | 
20,000,000 
300,000 


5,000,000 


2eLO 
ssa g 


7,897,000 |° 


| 


= 


> > 


Opt 


1,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,538,000 | 
3,559,000 
2,000,000 
2,428,000 
2.880009 
4,446,000 


Ferme ln eer 
«moo 


| 
Pa 


-“>pae 
Pert e 


~~) 


ZeSes | 


| 107% Feb. 


ZusuuoCComauznnZza 22 uNPOCOESE ED 


107% July 6,19" 
105 Oct. 10,%2 


| 10914 Sept.2 


109 Sept.18,"05 
103 Sept.21,°05 
99% June 2,°05 
1003 Sept.30,°05 
102. May 22,05 


123% Sept.27,’05 
189 Jan. 21,°03 


10954 Apr. 19,°04 
124 Feb. 
19 June 6,°05 


106 July 1,°05) 
10644 Nov.26,19’ 


100 


105% Mar. 
10234 Apr. 
11914 Mar, a "05 
11834 Sept.20,’U5 


11334 Jan. 


Sept.27,°05 


2,°05 


25,"02 


106144 Sept.28,°U5 
101 Mar. 28,703 


13134 Apr, 29,'03 
115% Oct. 15,94 
1038 Sept.29,°05 
1034 Jan. 17,’05 
112 
132% May 16,°05 


132% Dec. 28,"04 
10334 Sept.30,°05 


9934 Junel8,’03 | 


9634 Sept.29,°05 
109% Feb. 20°05 
1034 Sept.29,°05 
103 Sept.29,°05 


| 10614 Sept.16,'05 


1716 
76 


102 


Sept.29,705 
July 11,°05 
Sept.28,'05 


25% Sept.11,’05 
132) July 28,’98 
112% July 21,°03 
109) June27,’05 
100) =Aug.31,’°05 
92% Apr. 14°05 
11446 Aug. 9,°05 
11814 Feb. 2°05 
115 Sept.30,°05 
101 Aue, 16, 05 
11434 Sept.27,’05 


B,°05 | 


6,19" | 


4,°05 | 


Aug.26,°05 | 
133% Jan. 23,705 | 


| SEPTEMBER SALES. 


| High. Low. 


106°” 
10946 
10" 
103 
10334 


12344 


106° 
108% 
108 

101% 
101 8% 


123% 


334 11834 


10614 


10336 


10534 


128% 


1g 102% 
5 10554 


10% 


Total. 


116,000 
35,500 


* 30,000 


163,000 
4,000 
£96,000 


8,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


Last SALE. | SEPTEMBER SALES. 





NAME. Principal Int’st 
Due. 4 mount. Paid 





Price. ‘Date. | High. — Total, 


Panama Ist sink fund g g- 4146's. 1917 2 2.371, 00u 
. s. f. subsidy g 6’s 1910 "715, "000 

Pennsy!vania Railroad Co. 

{ Penn. Co.'s gtd. 414’s, Ist....... 4 t 19,467,000 


* reg 

| gta. 3% coi.tr.reg. cts..1987 4,815,000 
gtd. 3% col.tr.cts.serB 1941 
Trust Co. ctfs. g.34’s.1916 


104% Aus. 4, 05 
102. Apr. 14.02 


1/109 Sept.12,705 109 108% | 
| 106 Aug.23.'05 aw eeon 
98 July 16,°04 

93% Aug.26,°05 

98 July 10,’05 


Zo 


gtd. g.3by’s tr. cts. s.C.1942 

utd. g. 34's tr. cts.s.D.1944 | 
Chic., St. Louis & P. Ist c. 5’s.. 1932 | 
Ci 





120) ©=Junel9,’05 


" registered 110 May 3,92 


| 

| 

| in., Leb. & N. 1st con.gtd.g.4’s. 1942 
Clev. &P.gen.gtd.g.44’s Ser. A. oae|] 

| 1942 

4 


5 


SESSz5 


Pop rae RD | 


. ries B 
" » int. reduc. 3% p.c. | 
’ Series C 3i4s .......00. 1948 
” Series D 3'9s. 1950 | 
B.APitts. gen. std. g.36s Ser.B.. oS | 
I Newp. & Cin. Bee Co. gtd g. A = 
Pitts.,C. C. & St. L. con. g 41's. 





Bee 


o| 114% Sept.15,05 
0} 118% July 21,05 
Nn| 112% Junel2,’5 
N|103) Junel4,’05 | 
A| 96% Sept 28, 05 | 
D| 


12754 Oct. 21,702 
3/121 Mar. 4,03 
0} 119 Apr.11,’04 | 


le 
| 4 ) gtd. 

| Series D gtd. 4 os 
| [ Series E gtd. B. 3166... 
| P 
| 
| 


geese 2 


ig 
Bd 
s 


Series Fc. gtd. g. ag 
itte., Ft. deaths C. ist 7 


se 
ES 


ee 
ry BM Oo pute ep Shane 


7 . _ 
Tol Walhonding Vy -&O 
rie sseries A. 
" *s series B. 
l . 4s series C.. 
Penn. RR. Co. 1st RI Est. g 4’s...1928 
(con. gold 5 per cent . 191) 
| ' registered. 
con, gold 4 per cent.......... 

” ten year conv. 344" s. 
Allegh. Valley gen. gtd. g. 4’s...1942 
Belvedere Del. con. gtd. 31's. .1 

4 Clev. & Mar. Ist gtd g. 446’s 1935 | 
Del.R. RR.& BgeCo Istgtdg.4’s,1936 | 
G.R. & Ind, Ex. ist gtd. g 444’s 1941 
Phila. Balto. & Wash. Ist g. 4’s.1943 

* registered 
Pitts. Va.&Charl.Rylstgtdg.4’s.1943 | 
Sunbury & Lewistown Istz.4’s.1936 | 

| U’d N.J. RR. & Can Co. g 4’s...1944 | 

Peoria & Pekin Union Ist 6’s....1921 | 

. 2d m 444’ 192 


| 107. Feb. 28,05 
| 111% Sept.21,’04 
1% =Aug.28,°03 
10544 Sept.30,’05 
3 | | 110 Aug.28,19" 
| 10 Jan. 19,°05 


114% June 5,’05 
098g July 18,°05 | 


Re we & WR RR ewe RR we we & oD 


nA 
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soins 


: Prtems 
3 RESEEE 


a8 3 SE558 


ZUR RECS EOE EE 
& & & B Be Be & we kw 


1014 Sept.28,04?| .... 
23% Jan. *o ie denials 

| 103% Sept. 1,°05 | 10344 103% 1,000 
09 Apr.28,°02) .... 

213% July 31,°05| .... .... 

143g Sept.12.°05 | 1143g 11436 
14 Jumel5,05| .... «««- 
| ig? Nov, 17,798 | 
120 Oct. 11,°01 | 
112% Nec, 13,°93 
| 120% Aug. 8,°05 
8734 Jan. 12,19” | 
116 May 24,°05 


Reading Co. gen. g. 4’s........... 1997 | ¢ 10314 Sept.30,°05 | 1038144 10234) 425,000 
f « registered 1100 Jan. 27,°05| .... .... 
] . Jersey Cent. col. g.4’s..1957 |} 101% Sept.22,'05 | 101% 10034 
" registered.. | ogres 
} Atlantic City 1st con, gtd. g.4’s, i951 
| Philadelphia & Reading con.6’s.1911 
| ” ee | 
l « ni 7,8 | 119% Apr. 2,’04 
lL # registered 3,339, 00 8 Jan. 7, 705 
Rio Grande Junc’n Ist etd. g. 5’s, 1939 0, | 109 Mar. 11.05 
Rio Grande Southern Ist g. 4’s. . 1940 | 81 Sept.26,705 
. guaranteed | 88 Jan. 4,705 





— 
S 
© 


- 


Srm 2 S 
Sees 
: 


Pere Marquette. 
Chic. & West Mich. Ry. 5’s.......192! | 
{ Flint & Pere Marquette g. 6's. .1920 | 
{ > lst con. gold 5’s.. 1939 | 
. Port Hurond Ist gz 53.1939 | 
{ Sag’w Tusc. & Hur.1st gtd.g.4’s.1931 | 
Pine Creek Railway 6’s 1982 | 
Pittsburg, Junction Ist 6’s 22 | 
Pittsburg & L. E. 74 @.5’s ser. A, 1928 
Pitts., Shena’go & L. E. Ist g.5’s, 1940 | 
, Ist. cons. 5’s, 1943 | 
Pittsburg, Y & Ash. Ist cons. 5° 's, 1927 | 


222222 = 
BUppacapere Ee 


ce ee oe ee 


Pres 
seh 
err>=. 


~ 
Bo 
Bg 





saad 
PEPER 


a) 
HH AZuOOusmPowoy 2 = nauzzzarue 











BOND SALES. 601 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.--The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





iaaiaial Int’st, LAST SALE. | SEPTEMBER SALES. 
NAME. Principal) 4 mount. |= - ——<—<$—$$—_ 


Due. Paid.) price, Date.| High. Low. Total. 


Rutland RR Ist ¢ con. g. 5. 4 s... 1941 | 2,440,000 J & 10334 May 10, "04 | 


{ Ogdnsb.&L.Ch’n.Ry.1st gtd g4s1948 4,400,000 | J & 99 June23,’05 | 

) Rutland Canadian ‘Istgtd. g.4’s.1949 1,350,000 | J & 10144 Nov.18,°01 

§t. Jo. & Gr. Isl. 1st g. 2.342.......1947 3,500,000 95 Sept.29,°05 
St. L. a RY. Ist g. 8-196 | 800,000 
» 2dg.6’s 1996 | 400,000 


St. Louis & San F. 2d 6’s, Class B, 1906 998,000 
’ 2d g. 6’s, Class C 1906 829,000 

) = g. 6's 1 | 3,681,000 

, & ae 1931 5,803,000 

| Bt. L & San . R. R. con. g. 4’s. 1996 1,558,000 

| ” S. W.div. g.5’s 3 829,000 

4 . refunding g.4’s. } 60,104,000 


z 
sd 


>= 


1038. Junel4,'5 

104% Feb. 21,°05 
| 131 May 26,°06)| .... .... 

11434 Sept.26,’05 354 3,000 

98h6 Sept.26, ¢ YELe 1,000 
102% Aug. 7,°05 a: 

8914 Sept.28,’05 


vw 
= 


registered. . 

5y cardté's gold notes, 1908 } 5,728,000 

| Kan, Cy Ft.S.&MemR Reong6’s1928 13,736,000 
Kan.Cy Ft ‘SaMEy refggtd g4s.1936 | 5 17.810,000 

" registered......... ...-- Tt oe 

(| Kan.Cy&M.R.&B.Co.lstgtdgis. 1929 3,000,000 
St. Louis 8S. W. Ist g. 4’s Bd. ctfs., 1989 20,000,000 
‘ a 2d g. 4’s inc. Bd. ctfs... .1989 8,272,500 
4 . con. g. 4’s 1932 16,678,000 
\Gray’s Point, Term. Istgtd.g.5’s.1947 339,008 


a Paul, a. & I ae a 2d 6's. —_ 6,790,000 
' st con. 6’ a 
| ' = ~—. ts peiatened.. cen ( 13,344,000 
st c.6’s,re Og. 5... 6 
| Ist cons, 6’s register’d.... 19,322,000 
er -—_s &: t 5,073,000 
ont. ext’n Ist g. 4’s..1937 
| registered 10,185,000 
| + soe aetaatemaes é £4,000,000 
| 


¢ Dec. 8,704 
125 Aug.31,’05 
90 Sept.30,°05 
78% Jan. 14,04 | 


99146 Sept.29,°05 9914 | ” 187,000 
8634 Sept.30,05 2,000 
844 Sept.30,°05 fe 248,000 


GU rr peep ane 


os 
eee eee eee SS 2 ee eee ee eee ee 2 oe 2 2 2 ee 2d 


113) July 19,705 | 

1389 Sept.22,°05 

140 May 14,’02 | 

111% July 5,705 | 

115% Apr.15,°01|_ .... 

111% Sept.27,705 | } 5, 000 
104% Sept.28,’05 6 } 7,000 
1034 Sept.19,705 | 25,000 


ee 


$5=£1. 
Eastern R’y Minn, Istd.Istg.5’s. . 7 
a ceo: pes 
" inn, N. div. Istg.4’s.. 
) registered 5,000,000 
| Minneapolis Union Ist g. 6’s.... 2,150,000 
Montana Cent. Ist6’s int. gtd.. 6.000.000 
| * = 6’s, + “ene judinaauina 
' Fs Eee | 
Willn &e stored ist g. 5’s, 1988 owii 
illmar & Sioux Falls Ist g. 5’s, 
. registered 3,625,000 
Salt Lake City Ist g. s. f. 6’s......1918 297.000 
San Fe Pres.& Phoe.Ry.1st g.5’s, 1942 4,940,000 
San Fran. & N. Pac. ists. f. g. 5’s, 1919 | 3,872,000 


Y ior Air Line Ey g. 4’s......1950 
+ One, RTE wm 
» col. trust refdg g. 5’s..1911 | 12,775,000 
CarolinaCentral Ist con. g. 4’s.1949 | 10,000,000 
{ Fla Cent & Peninsular Ist g.5’s.1918 | 2,847,000 
4 ” Ist land grant ext g.5’s.1930 3,000,000 
a I TE is ccecinccsans 1948 
| Georgia & Alabama Ist con.5’s.1945 
Ga. Car. & Nthern 1st gtd g. 5’s.1929 | 
‘ Seaboard & Roanoke Ist 5’s. ...1926 | 
Sodus Bay & Sout’n Ist 5’s, gold, 1924 | 
Southern Pacific Co. | 
f » g.4’s Central Pac. coll. .1949 
| . registered | 
| | Austin & Northw’n Ist g. 5’s. | 
Cent. Pac. Ist refud. gtd.g.4’s. .1949 | 
. ee gee ava 
mtge. gtd. gz. s...192 ” 
|< suesegalalieastageiisi|} oss 
roughSListgtdg.4’s.1954 
registered. 5 8,300,000 
| Gai Harrisb'gh &8,A ist w6'<1910 
” Mex. & P. div 1st @5’s.1981 
Gila Val.G.& N’n Ist gtd g 5’s.1924 | 
Houst. E a A Tex, Ast 2g. 5's... 1988 | 
Houst. ar C iste Sint, gtd..19387! 4 (842,000 


124 May 4,’05 
136% Sept.11,°05 
18434 Dec. 20,°04 
118% Feb. 20,°05 


117 Jan. 11,°04 


ag Sy St Say Sy Sk > > > D> 


110 “Jan. 7,704 
108 May 10,°05 


ow 
— 


9145 Sept.29,°05 


105 Sept.28,°05 
99 Mar. 20,705 
109 Feb. 2,705 


109% Mar. 3.°04 
112) Aug.30.°05 
110 Jan. 16,°05 


102) Jan. 20°03 
95% Sept.29,°05 
94 May 4,°05 

111 Aug 30,05 

101% Sept.28,’05 
98 Apr. 7,°05 | 
8944 Sept.22,°05 





Mar. 1,°05 
(115 Feb, 24,705 
107% June 3,°05 
| 195% Jan. 27,°05 
107% Feb. 20,°05 
1114 Sept.11,°05 


& & Bp Bp BP BP ge Bp RP BP Be Be BP RP RP Pe op Be BP RP RP Bee oP oe oe 


it oe ee es 
SAAAZAN*NPoOOUOm>rPsoosaaan 





602 THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 

Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 

Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.— 





NAME. Prinevpal 
Due. 


Amount. 


| [nt’st 
Paid. 


| Price. 


LAST SALE. 


Date. 


SEPTEMBER SALES. 


High. Low. 


Total. 





. con. g 6’sint. gtd... 
” gen. g4’sint. gtd......1921 


. W&N wn.div.1st.g.6’s. — | 


Louisiana Western Ist6’s 192 
{ Morgan’s La & Tex. Ist g6’s.... 
’ Ist 7’s 191 
N. Y. Tex. & Mex. gtd. Ist g 4’s..1912 


Nth’n Ry - Cal, Ist sie g. 68.1907 | 


cai. ‘Ist 


| 1906 
i ’ . EL & F.1902 
” . 1912 
| lst con. gtd. g 53. 

stam 1 

acific oo lst gtd. g 
- Mex.c. ise’ s.1911 
| Tex.&N.O. Sie div. 1st g 6’s.1912 
l . con. g 5’s 1948 


Southern Railwa 
oo Ree 
Mob. & Ohio collat. trust g. 4’s. 1988 | 
, registered 
| » Memph.div.lstg.4-4 
’ 


So. 


eigeaccces 


registered.. 
| St. Louis div. ‘ist g. 4’s.. “16: | 
. egistered. 
Alabama Central. st 6’s 
| Atlantic & Danville Ist g. 4’s. Pond 
» 2d mtg 


Atlantic & Yadkin, |st gtd g4s. "1949 | 


Col. & Greenville, Ist 5=6's 
East Tenn., Va. & Ga.div. g.5’s. 1s | 
| . con. Ist g5’s 
| . reorg. lien g 4’s 
’ registered. 
|g . Pacific Ry. ist 6 5 
Knoxville & Ohio, Ist g oe 
4 Rich. & Danville, con. g 6’s. 
| . deb. 5’s stamped 
Rich. & Mecklenburg Ist g. 4’s. 1948 
South Caro’a & Ga. Ist g.5’s....1919 | 
Vir. Midland serial ser. A 6's, .1906 | 


Virginia Midland gen. 5’s 
| w " gen.5’s. gtd. stamped. 1926 | 
W. O. & W. Ist cy. gtd. 4’s 

| W. Nor. C. 1st con. g 6’s........ 
Spokane Falls & North.ist g.6°s, 1939 
Staten Isl.Ry.N.Y.1stgtd.g.444's.1943 


Ter. R. R. Assn. St. Louis 1g 444’s.1939 | 


+ 1st con. g. 5’s.....1894-1944 
” gn. refdg. sg. fd. 4's, 11953 
° * registered, bene 
St. L. Mers,. bdg. Ter. gtd g.5’s. . .1930 
Tex. & Pacific, Ist gold 5’s. 
' 2d gold income, 5’s...... 
}_o# La. Div.B.L. 1st 2.5’s 
| Weatherford Mine Wells 
| Nwn. Ry. Ist gtd. 5’s......... 1930 
Toledo & Ohio Cent. Ist g 1935 
, lst M. g 5’s West. = 1935 
’ gen. g. 5’s.. 935 
. Kanaw & M. ist gz. az. 4’s.1990 


1912 | 


. 1987 | 
1987 
. 4’8.1987 | 


ay 1st con. g 5’s.1904 


1918 | 


if 
if 
seal 
ait 
sil! 


gone 
Ses: 


- 


S 
I 
oO 


a 


5: 


92 gure 
uo 


18,000,000 ¢ 

3,500,000 
25,000,006 

963,000 


4,241,000 
500,000 | 


3,000,000 
2.500.000 


SER RER EERE EERE RP OSSE Ee ROO peeeeeCeeE eS 


113% Sept.11,’05 
100% Sept.28,05 


Y 12744 Feb. 27,02 


ey 


SS eo 


| 117 


Dec. 6,04 
120% Nov. 5,’04 


106 Sept.14,’04 
113 


10814 Apr. 14,’05 
1093g Jan. 
103. Junely,’05 
104% Dec. 22,’04 


115 Mar.17,705 | 
116 June29,’04 | 


119 Feb. 2,’04 


10836 July 11,°05 | 


33305 | 
11214 Feb. 24.705 | 


109% Feb. 
lil Aug. 4,’05 


121 Sept.26,’05 
110 Feb. 29,04 


9944 _— 71706 | 


118 June2u, 05 
9848 Mar. 8,705 
90% Dec. 6,04 


11616 May 8,’05 


115% Aug. 21. 05 | 
Aug.24.°05 | 


120% 
113% Sept. 1,°05 


124% ‘Sept. 25°05 
12634 June ri 05 


11434 July 24.705 | 


114 Sept.28,°05 
98 Feb. 18, 05 


1006 Aug. - *05 | 
04 


Mar, 29, 


Sept. 26.05 
Tay Aug.29,°05 
114% June20,’05 

9734 May 15,’05 
115 Sept. 7, 05 
July 25,19" 
100 Nov.22,’04 
11% Apr. 20,05 
12234 July 25,°05 


3 10034 Sept.11,705 


112% July 29,04 
12544 Sept.30,°05 
96 Aug.28,°05 


5 106% Aug. 4.°05 


2,000,000 | 


2,469,000 


106% Nov. 7,’04 
116% .Tnne?s,’4 
lll May 31,°04 
109% Sept.11,°05 
99 Sept.?6,°05 


Jan. 4,’01 ; 
104% Junel3,’05 | 
893g Sept.28,"U5 | 


6,°05 | 


112% 
100% 


8934 


121% 
9994 


11346 


112 
100° 


120% | 
9904 | 


12414 1 


114° 





2,000 


104,000 





BOND SALES. 603 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


N Principal | Int’st LAST SALE. SEPTEMBER SALES. 
NAME, a Amount. U ee Saachanals 


Paid. price. Date. High. Low.| Total. 











93 Aug. 8,05 


Toledo, Peoria & W. Ist g 4’s....1917 4,300,000 cece cece 
9134 Sept.28,°05 9134 9144 


Tol., St.L.&Wn. prior lien g 3144's. _ 5 
” registered ; t 9,000,000 5 
” fifty years g. 4’s. ler 
. registered f 6,500,000 } 
Toronto, Hamilton&Butf ie 1946 3,280,000 
Ulster & Delaware Ist c.g 5’s. 1928 2,000,000 
” am Ist = e 4’s bara 2 ‘ 700,000 
Union Pacific & id gt g 4s.. ) 
” ——— ' 160,000,000 
. st lien con. g. 4’s...... A 
. registered 20,411,000 
| Oreg. R. R. & Nav.Co.con. g 4's. 1946 21,482,000 
| Oreg. Short Line Ry. Ist g. 6’s.1922 14,931,000 
} * wea. rei ta . 1946 : " 12,328,000 
” gtd. refunding g. 4’s 2911 op 
| regist ogg 45,000,000 
(Utah & Northern 1st 7 .. 1908 4,993,000 
g. 5’s 1,802,000 
er R. R. con. g. 4°8........ 55 | 7,000,000 


aod 


= 


87 

9844 Sept.29, 05 9814 

1105g Junel6,05.—=««... Siw. 

9614 Sept.13,°05 964% 96 1,000 
1054 Sept.30,°05 106% 105% 275,000 
104% Sept.19,°05 1055 104% 8,000 
1343 Sept.29,°05 13534 13144 | 831,000 
13734 Apr. 15,05 _..... 

10334 Sept.30,"05 1035g 10234 93,000 
12544 Sept.29,.°05 12549 124 57,000 
118% Sept.27,°05 118% 118% 7,000 
96% Sept. 30, 05 97 96% | 462,000 


auaosocroc 


Curozz 


es leleete ts: ellen hk et | 


112. Dee. 30,°03 
114% Apr. 19,’02 
103%, Aug. 9,°05 


| 


> 


11246 Sept.20,05 11246 112% 3,060 


— 


Virginia & S’ western Ist gtd. 5’s.. 2,000,000 | . 


Wabash R.R. Co., Ist gold 5’s.. 
if , 2d mor tgage gold 5 5 3. 
deben. mtg series A.. 


118% Sept.28,’05 f 8 4 90,000 
7 Sept.22,°05 13,000 
Sept.16,’05 90% 4,000 
Sept.30,°05 70% | 3,567,000 
Aug. 7,’05 aes 
Apr. 17,05 eee 
Aug. 4,°05 
Nov.16,’04 
: Apr. 6,°05 
97 May 27,°05 
109% Mar. 13.03 psi’) Giant 
90 Sept.29,05 91 90 27,000 
37% Sept.30,°05 38144 3614 673,000 
90 Sept.30..05 > 90 sgl, 5 
119% June 9,05 —«... 
9834 Sept.22,°05 9914 9834 
40 Mar.21,°01 pina ene 
TO BUR, BGR) ccc cece 
116% Sept.22,°05 116% 118 
114% May 27,5) .... ee 
114. June23,’05 
111% Aug.15,°05| .... .... 
9146 Sept.29Ch 91146 9034 63,000 
954% Sept.29,°05 9534 9444) 143,000 





"1989 
first lien eqpt. fd.g. 5’s.1921 
Istlien yr.g. poe a 3.1954 
| lst g.5’s Det.& Chi.ex..1940 
| Des Moines div. 1st g.4s.1939 
| Omaha div. Ist g. 344s... 1941 
| Tol. &Chic.div. Istg.4’s.1941 
(St. L. .K.C.& N.St. Chas. B. ist6’s1908 
Wabash Pitts Term] Ry Istg.4’s.19% * 27,060,000 
e 2d g.4’ 1954 | 20,000,000 | 
Western Maryland Ist 4’s. 31,924,000 
Western N.Y. & Penn. Ist g. 5's. "1987 9,990,000 
) gen g. 3+4’s 1943 9,789,000 
. 1943 | 10,000,000 
West Va.Cent’l & Pitts. 1st g. 6’s.1911 3,250,000 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Ist g. 5’s.1926 2,000, 
. Wheeling div. Ist g. 5’s.1928 
‘ exten. and imp. g. 5’s. ..1930 
20 year eqgptmt s.f.g.5’s.1922 
WwW heel. &L. E. RR. ist con. g. 4’s..1949 11. eat “Coo 
Wisconsin Cen. R’y Ist gen. g. 48.1949 23.743,000 
| Mil. & L. Winnebago Ist 6’s..... 1912} = 1,480,0C0 


{ 


ame 
VI SS IAP PD ee ee eo oe 2 
SCHUOCVoOnouaanaara 


UqaeepGupepocenEeccnneen 


& & oe oe ww & 
wamaruous 


STREET RAILWAY BONDS. 


Brooklyn et Transit g. 5’s. 1945 6,625,000 
" st ref. conv. g. 4’s Sil aw d 
" registered | ¢ 17,000,000 |: 
City R. R. 1st c.5’s 1916. 1941 4,373,000 
Qu. Co. & 8. c. gd. g@.5’s.1941 | 2,255,000 | 
Union Elev. 1st. ¢. 4-5s.1950 L 16.c00,c00 
9 June22,°05 


stamped guaranteed 
| Kings Co, Eley. R. R. Ist g. 4’s. 1949 | ’ 7.000.000 een 
i * stamped guaranteed.. i, 9424 Sept.30.°05 95 94 121,000 
Nassau Electric R. R. gtd. g. 4’s.1§ v1 10,474,000 3 & 3 89 Sept.15,°05 89 89 32,000 
City & Sub. R’y, Balt. ist g. 5’s...1922 2,430,000 10556 Apr.17,°95| .... .... 
Conn. Ry.& Lightg Ist&rfg.g444's.1951 10,913,000. * J 103% Sept. 7.°05 | 108% 10314 1,000 
” stamped guaranteed ( 10256 Sept.29,°05  1025¢ 10214 50,000 
Denver Con. T’way Co. Ist g. 5’s. 1933 | | 730,000 97% Junel3.19’ pee 
) Denver T’way Co. con. g. 6’s....1910 1,219,000 
' Metropol’n Ry Co. Ist g. 2. 6's. 1911 913,000 
Detroit United Ry 1st ec. g. 416’s...1932 3,450,000 
Grand Rapids Ry Ist g. 5’s........ 1916 | 2,750,000 
Havana Elec, Ry. con. g. 58.....1952 | 6,957,000 
Louisville Railw’y Co. 1st c. g. ry 8. 1930 | 4,600,000 
Market St. Cable Railway Ist 6's, 1913 | 3,000,000 
Metro, St, Ry N.Y.g. col. tr.g.5’s.1997 12,500,000 
’ refunding 4’s.......... 2002 15,134,000 
( B’way &7th ave. Ist con. g.5’s, 1943 |)» 660.000 
. registered ; = 


112. Sept.19,°05' 112 110% 30,000 
944 Sept.30,°5 | 944% 9114 2,062,000 


10834 May 17,°05 

106 Feb. 9,°05 Gia: cain 
199 = Sept.29,°05 1095¢ 108%% 
10034 July 15,08) oo... 


Se rere 
rAuund 


Meee 
ot a) 


93% Sept.28.°05 
109 Mar. 19,°03 


>uaup> 


f 05 h 15,000 
9234 Se pt. “ag° 05 927% 91% 157,000 
116% July 21.°%5| .... .... 
119% Dec. 3,19” 


>PBasagaeanunap 
& & ge & B B& & BP kw & wm 


oH 
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THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date: highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME, Principal 
Due. 





Cound — ave.lst gtd g 5’s, 1993 
{ Lex aves av Fer Ist gtd g 5’s, 1993 
| . registered 
Third Ave. R.R. Ist c.gtd.g.4’s..2000 
” registered 
| Third Ave. R’y N.Y. Ist g5’s. 
Met. West Side Elev.Chic. Istg. 4’, 1938 


” registered 
Mil. Elec. K.&Light —. wt .2.5°S.1926 
) on e10 


Minn, St. R’y (M. 

I OO Biivccccccsecscsasienesse 
St.Jos.Ry.Lig’t, Heat&P.1stg.5’s. tt 
St. Paul City Ry. Cable con.g.5’s. 1937 

. gtd. gold 5’s 1937 
Undergr’d Elec.Rys.of London Ltd, 
5% profit sharing notes 1968 series A 

. series B 

* series C 

series D 

Union Elevated ‘Chie. ) Ist g.5’s. 1945 
United Railways of St. L. 1st g.4’s.1934 
United R. R. of San Fr. s. fd. 4’s.. .1927 
West Chic. St. 40 yr. Ist cur. 5’s, 1928 
. 40 years con. g. 5’s. 1936 


Amount, 


{ 36,943,000 
5,000,000 
9,808,000 
6,500,000 


| 
16,550, 000 | | 


4,387,000 | 
28. 2927000 | 
20,000,000 | 

3,969,000 | 

6,031,000 | 





Int’st 


yy Oy 


Last SALE. 


Paid. price, Date. 


120 July 14,°05 
120) Junel7,’05 


1184 Apr. 2 
944 Sept.2 


“Telicbebebel 111. 
cy BR Ge Be oe Re Re oe 


Zullo dsvouaza Prruwannee 


| 
July, 8°04 
NOv. 28,’99 | 
98% Sept.29,05 


od 


10644 July 13,°05 
8714 Sept.26,’05 
244 Sept.29,’05 
87 Sept. 9,705 | 
99 Dec. 28,’97 | 


rPopae 
BR BE RP Re RP RE RP RB ee 


M 
M&N)| 


MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 


Adams Express Co. col. tr. g. 4’8.1948 
Am.Steamship Co.of W.Va.g.5’s 1920 
Bklyn. FerryCo.ofN. Y.1stc.g.5'8.1948 


Chic. Junc. & St’k Y’ds col. g. 5’s.1915 | 


Der. Mac.&Ma.,ld.gt.3}4’s sem.an.1911 
Hackensack Water Co. Ist 4’s....1952 


Hoboken Land & Imp. g. 5’s..... 1910 | 


Madison 8q. Garden Ist g.5’s....1916 
Manh., Beh H. & L, lim.gen. g. 4’s.1940 
Newport News Shipbuildng & t 

BEF WOO Wii ccccccccece 1890-1990 

N. Y. Dock Co, 50 yrs. 1st g. 4’s.. 
. registered.. 

Provident L. Soc. of N.Y. g.4’s .1921 

St.Joseph Stock Yards Ist g. 444’s1930 

St. Louis Term!. Cupples Station. 

& Property Co. Ist g 444’s 5-20. .1917 
So. Y. Water Co. N. Y.con. g 6’s. 1923 
ld Valley W. Wks, Ist 6’s 

. 8. Mortgage and Trust Co. 

Real Estate Ist g col tr. bonds, 

Ef eee. 1907-1917 
| ’ ee 1908-1918 
|. eer 1908-1918 
1 See 1903-1918 


! 

| 

| 

[Small hohe s SAORROORESE edeneseeneabe 


INDUSTRIAL AND MFG. BONDS. 


Am. Cotton Oil deb. ext. 444’s....1915 

Am. Hide & Lea. Co. Ist s. f. 6’s. ..1919 

Am. Ice Securities C 0. deb. g. 68,1925 
small bonds.. 

Am. Spirit Mfg. Co. Ist g. 6's s....1915 

Am.Thread Co.,1st coll.trust 4’s.1919 


Am. Tobacco Co. 40 yrs g, 6’s.... 

\ . registered 

t " » registered 

Barney & Smith Car Co. Ist g.6’s.1942 

Central Leather Co. 20 yr. g. 5's .1925 

Consol. Tobacco Co. 50 year g. 4’s.1951 
. registered 

Dis. Secur. Cor. con, Ist g. ! 

Illinois Steel Co, y= ye 5's. 


' non, conv. deb, 5 71910 


-1951 | 


2,655,000 
1,750,000 


7,000,006 


> ORS EeES 


le 


‘Jan. 19, “0 | 
July 8,797 | 
Feb. 21.702 | 


May 21,94 | 
Sept.21,°05 


Sept.26,°05 | 99 


99 
100% Sept.15,’05 


112) July 27,°04 
113% Dec. 18,19 | 


& fe te te oe 


98 Sept.28,05 
96 Sept.28,°05 
83% Sept.30,705 


Sept.27,°05 
Sept.23,°05 


~ 


91 


11744 Sept.30,’05 
116) Sept.12,°05 
76% Sept.30,'05 | 
754 Aug.29.°05 
195 Jan. 10,704 
102% Sept.30,°05 


8544 Dec. 3,704 | 
8234 Sept.30,’05 
99 Jan. 17,°99 | 
92 Feb. 23,04 | 


Bp RR ke ee Rk ee Re ee Re RR 
OUSOPPOUPROO 420 


Prop te pstopp 


80 )«6Sept.30,°05| 81 


SEPTEMBER SALES. 


High. Low, Total. 


1,000 
168.000 
2,000 





98 
19° 1,000 


ss 
10044 100% | 1,000 


12,000 
334,000 
198,000 


9814 
98% 
8346 
99°" 9884 
91 90% 
1I75g¢ 116 
116% 116 
78 «75 


10284 10114 
78 


9734 
96 
8014 


2,000 
15,000 


799,000 
11,000 
2,637,000 


691,500 
182,000 


8234 8084 





BOND SALES. 605 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


MECEL A. ANEOUS BON DE—Ountinued. 


Int’t | Last SALE SE PTEMBER SALES 


NAME. Principal | Amount 4 
Due. paid.| rice. Date. High. Low. Total. 


| 108 Sept. 26, 05 10845 107% 20, 000 
94 Sept.28,05 96 94 16,000 
| 103% Sept.19.05 104 108% 2,000 
G6 Feb. 8,°05| 2.63 oo 
/ 108 Sept.30.°05 | 108 5 96,000 
85 Sept.12,.05| 8646 8! 2.000 
70 Sept.26,°05 70 7 14,000 
5134 Sept.20,°05 | 5: : 52,000 
Sept.26, "U5 é 2 15,000 


internat’] Paperc 0. lst con, g6's. 1918 9, 724,000 
” con.conv.sinkgfundg5s1935 000, G00 
Int. Steam Pump 10 year deb. 6’s.1913 
Knick’r’ ker IceCo. (Chic) 1st £ 5's. L¥25 
Lack. Steel Co., Ist con. g. 5’s....1923 
Nat, Starch Mtg. Co., 1st. g 6's. ..1920 2. "846, 000 | ; 
Nat, Starch. Co’s fd. deb. g. 5’s..1925 4 137,060 ‘ 
Standard Rope &Twinelst g. 6's. 1946 274,000 ] 
Standard Rope& Twine inc.g.5s,. 1946 6,806,000 3 
United Fruit Co., con. 5’s 1911} 2,219,000 | y 3 
1.8. Env. Co. ist sk. fd. g.6’s | 1,624,000 |. d pacteee lsat 5 
|S. Leather Co. 6% g s. fd deb. . 1915 5,280,000 | 3 y 111) Sept.28,°05 | 20,000 
.S. Reduction & Refin. Co. 6’s..1931 10L Sept.22,°05 , 1 13,000 
1.8. Realty & Imp.con.deb.g. 5's. 1924 ‘ i | 100 Sept. 20. 05 ( : £8,000 
J "8: .SteeiCorp. lJ- a r.g.sk.td5's 1963 | | I i| 97% Sept. Hh) § 967% 6,272,000 
reg. 1963 | { 170,000,000 N 91% Sept.2 | 98144 9634 | 7,000 
Va. CarolChem. col. ie s.fd.g.5’s. .1912 6,500,000 | x 100% July 27, 05 sees coos | 


rFUUocuap 


Se © & Be & Be & Be 





BONDS OF COAL AND LRON Cos. = 
Col, Fuel & Lron Co. g.s.fd.g 5’s,.1943 5,855,000 | 10314 Sept.29,°05 | 10334 10844) 75,000 
( * CONV. GED. B.S 0.00000 _ 4 1.710.000 90 July 10,705 cece cece 
| « ” registered. . ee ee 
} Col. C1 & I’n Dev.Co. gtd g. s..190$ 719,000 | 
” Coupons off 
Colo, Fuel Co. gen. g.6’s... 107% Oct. 7,04 
Grand Riv.C’l & C’ke Ist 191 449, 102% July 26,°02 
Col.Inds.1st cv g&col tr gtisser A1% 2,é & J 7354 Sept.29,°05 

” registered / 
" Ist g & col tr gt 5s ser B.1934 2,537. 7 & J 246 Sept.3l/05 
» registered............. 
Cc ontinental Coal Ist s. f. gtd. 5’s. .1952 10754 Dec. 12,704 
Jett. & Clearf. oo & Ir.ist g. Hrs lve 10544 Oct. 10,°98 
1926 102% Oct. 27,703 


2d ¢. 
Kan. & Hoe. Coal&Goke Ist ¢.5°s 1951 104% July 10.°05 
Pleasant Valley Coal Ist g.s.f. 58. 1928 106% Feb. 27,02 
Roch &Pitts.C 1&Ir.Co.pur my5’s.1946 
Sun. Creek Coal! Ist sk. fund 1912 
Tenn. Coal, Iron & R.R. gen. 5’s..1951 
‘a Tenn, div. Ist g. 6's. -1917 
=. Birmingb. div. , a on. 6" $1917 
} Cahaba Coal M. Co.. istgtd.¢.6’s1922 
| De Bardeleben C ‘&1Co. gtd.g.6’s1910 
Utah Fuel Co. Ist s. f. 2. 5’s......1931 
Va. Iron, Coal & Coke, Ist g. 5’s...1949 


Gas & ELEcTRIC LiacuT Co. Bonns. 


Atlanta Gas Light Co. Ist g. 5’s..1947 
B’klyn Union GasCo., —— 5’s.1945 
Buffalo Gas Co. Ist g. ! 1947 
Columbus Gas Co., Ist .. 5’s. 
ConsolidatedGasCo.,con.deb.6 S.. 
Detroit City Gas Co. g. 5's 
Detroit Gas Co. 1st con.g.5’s 
Eq. G. L. Co.of N.Y. Ist :on.g.5’s.1982 
Gas. & Elec.of Bergen Co, c.g.5s.1949 
Gen. Elec. Co. del. g. 34%’s 1942 
Grand Rapids G. L. Co. Istg.5’s.1915 
Hudson Co. Gas Co. Ist g. 5’s....1949 
Kansas City Mo. Gas Co. Ist ¢ 5’s.198 
— Co. Elec. L.& Power g. 5’s..1937 
” purchase money 6’s....1997 
} Edison EL.11].BkIn Ist con.g. 8.1939 
Lac, Gas L’t Co. of St. L. Ist g.5’s.1919 
" Oe, OR 
” refdg. & enten Ist 2.5s.1934 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co. Ist “ve 1927 
Newark Cons, Gas, con, g. 5’s....1948 


N.Y.GasEL.H&PColstcol tr g5’s.1948 
* registe 
j_8 purchase mny col tr g 4’s.1949 
| Edison El. Lllu. Ist conv. g. 5’s. 1910 
= Ist con. g. 5°s......... 5 
N.Y.&Qus. Elec. Le. &P.1st.c. $19 2,272 
N.Y.& RichmondGasCo.Istg. ‘ 1921 1,150,000 


| 
| 


Dawe 


105 Aug.1005 — .... 
100 Sept.29,°05 100% 06 31,000 
113. Sept.15,05 | 113 3,000 
11034 Aug.30.05.... 

102) Dec. 28°08 

10434 May 29,°05 


® gp & RP BP Re Be pe oe > Bw BR & 
ou 


Se TUopeaecdaanes 
Anerson 


“90 , ‘Sept. 29°05 


- 
Zz 


114 Sept.27,°05 16,000 
80 Sept.30,°05 ‘ 77 60,000 
10446 Tan. 28,°98| .... .... 

172 Sept.30.°05 2 129,000 
1038 Sept.2905 7 2 28,000 
105) Sept.28.°05 E 5 5,000 
102% Nov. 5.°04| ....  eoee | 

67 =Oct. 2,01 

91 Sept.20,°05 

10734 Dec. 17.704 

109% Feb. 10,°05 

100 May 5, 


wl 


om 
Sy 


® 
a 3 


3 > 
2 


Paes 
= 


124% Sept.11,°05 1 241 
94% Apr. — 
108 Sept.30,°05 10834 107% ~—«:11,000 


105% May 2005... 
9314 Sept.19.°05 9314 
90144 July 30,04... 


11014 Sept.29,°05 11044 109% 
110% Dec. 30.04. .... 
92 Sept.29,°05 92 91% 
TNS Aum.28,°05 |) oce cece 
119% Apr. 19,05 

196) May 31,°05 

103° May 22,°05 


“Spr ete ee ona pee 
9  B We oe BP op We Be om Be op oe 
HHOOZPrOmrAuKuUuoZ 


8 


— 


“> 
Zz 


-_ 
— 


Sez 
PR pe PRP wee 


AZrPunmnresos 


K he] 





606 THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


MISCELLANEOUS BON DS—Co 


ntinued, 





Principal 
Due. 


Paterson&Pas. G.&E. con.g.5’s. .1949 
{ Peo. Gas & C.C.1st con. g 6’s...1943 
| ” refunding g. 5’s........ 1947 
4 ’ refuding registered.. 
Chic.Gas Lt&Coke Ist gtd g. by s. 1937 
| Con, Gas Co.Chic., Ist gtd.g.5’s. 1936 
| Mutual FuelGasCo.\lstgtd.g. 58.1947 
l ” registered... . 
Syracuse Lighting Co. Ist g. 
Trenton Gas & Electric Ist ¢.5 
Utica Elec. L. & P. Ist s, fd g.5's.19% 
Westchester Lighting Co. 2.5 5s. 1950 
TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE Co, 
BoNDs. 
Am. Teleph.&Teleg.coll.trust.4’s. 1929 
Commercial Cable Co. Ist g. 4’s.2397. 
” registered 
Total amount of lien, $20,000,000. 
Metrop. Tel & Tel. ist s’k f’d g. 5’s,1918 
” registered 
N. Y.& N. J. Tel. gen. g 5’s.. E 
Western Union col. tr. cur. 5’s 
(_* fundg & realestate g. 4146's. 1950 
< Mutual Union Tel. s. fd. 6’s....1911 
Northern Tel. Co. gtd fd.4%’s. "1934 


UNITED STATES, 


t 


f 


{1,828,000 | 


Amount, 


Int't | 


3.317,000 M&S 
4,900,000 A &O 


2,500,000 |M &§ 


M&S 
10,000,000 
4,346,000 


zum 
wee 
Zou 


2,000,000 
1,500,000 | 3 
1,000,000 | 
5,360,000 


48,000,000 
9,991,100 


“ZEEE OOF 
Re BRR Re BR 
weAAuw AAA aqae 


1,261,000 | 
8,504,000 
20,000,000 

1 000 





| 35 
| 
So 


paid, |> 


| 109 
' 1946 Junes0,"05 


LAST SALE. 


Price. Date. 
105% May 10,’05 
124 July 12,°05 
109 Aug.24,°05 


Sept.22,°05 
May 25,°05 


110 


113 Jan. 31,°05 


9654 July 10,°05 
9 Aug, 7,15 
100% Oct. 3,19" 


10944 May 18,°05 


105% July 2,703 
1124 Sept.21,05 
105% Sept .29,’05 
10744 Sept. 1,704 
103. July26,04 


| High Low. 


110°" 10914 


11244 111% 
106 10546 
1074 Ww7i4 


STATE AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


| SEPTEMBER SALEs. 


Total. 


24,000 
85,000 
1,000 





NAME 


Principal I 
Due, | Paid. 





United States con. 2’s registered.. 
con. 2’s coupon. 


1930 ) 
1930 | 


Amount. 





nt’st YEAR 1905. 


|SEPTEMBER SALES. 





High. Low. le 


High. Low. 


Total. 





104% 103% 
' 10536 1 


— 


104% 104%4 


7,000 


0446 
1043g 1043¢ 
10434 10314 
106 10354 
10874 103% 

Oo 106 104 
O 105% 104 
132% 132% 
134% 132% 


con. 2 's reg. small bonds. .1930 i 542,909,950 } 

con. 2’s coupon small bds.1930 | 

A registered 1908-18 } | 
’s coupon we 198 

3’s sma)! bonds reg 77,135,300 

3’s small bonds wemmeen : { 


4’s registered 
4’s coupon........ 156,591,500 
118,489,900 | 


10414 10334 


oe 
DOP PLLLL OOOO 


CL Lor 


105° 104% 
= registered ke air 

" 's coupon 3446 134 
District of Columbia 3-65’s.. — — 
small bonds t 14,224,100 
7,000,000 
2,500,000 


BB Be 
=p p> 


"4 
Philippine Islands land pur. 4’s. ..1914-34 


110" 
” public works & imp. reg.4’s.1935 ‘miei 


Zo 


109” 


Oo gas 
a 
x 





STATE SECURITIES. 
Alabama Class A 4 and 5 


” ” 
* Class B 5’s.. 

” Class C 4’s 

” currency funding 4’s 
District of Columbia. See U.S 
Louisiana new ccn. 4’s 

" small bonds.......... 

North Carolina con. 4’s............ . 1910 


6,859,000 101% 101% 


10,752,800 


8,397,350 
2,720,000 


6 
N. Carolina fundg. act bds...... — 1900 | 556,500 


. os aa ' 
‘ 


special tax Class : 





em we ew we we Ree we 
ecooeououan we 





BOND SALES. 607 


UNITED STATES, STATE AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES—Continued. 


at YEAR 1905.: SEPTEMBER SALES, 
‘" > ay 9 
NAME. Principal Amount. Int?’st 


om.) “ paid. | High. Low. High. Low.) Total. 


+ ” to Western N.C. R.. 
+ ” Western R. R. 


rrr 
R & & & & 


” Western & Tar. 

South Carolina 446’s 20-40...........+. 1933 4,392,500 
So. Carl. 6’s act.Mch. 23, 1869, non-fde. 1888 5,965,000 
Tennessee new settlement 3’s 191 6,681,000 
. registered 6,079,000 
small bond. 362,200 
” redemption # . if 469,000 
” 446s 1: 1,000,000 
‘ ae george d 4% ae 600,000 

Virginia fund debt | rrr 1h ae ner 
” registered ¢ 17,087,000 


— 


Keb > poe 
& & & & B& & & & 


+ 6’s deferred cts. Issue of 1871 2,274,966 
” » Brown Bros. & Co. ctfs. | » Rax 
" of deposit. Issue of 1871..... | 10,416,565 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


Frankfort-on -the-Main, Germaaoy, 
bond loan 344’s series 1...... 1901 ———_ 
Four marks are equal to one dollar. Marks.) 
Imperial Japanese Gov. 6% ster loan.1911 | £10,000,000 : E 944% 10244 100% _— 680,000 
* second series..... .... £12,000.000 34 98%, 10134 100% 1,185,000 
Imperial Russian Gov. State 4% Rente.... 2,310,060,000 ohh? Benet] eee omen 
Two rubles are equal to one dollar. (Rubles.) 
=— re TE EE SE : "i 3.000.000 . piace | ottte ote 
epublic of Cuba g. 5’s extern debt.1 | ax } s 03144 + 1055¢ 105 
p registered peeioneeaedd (X14 eed Iprrogaeet 
U.S. of Mexico External Gold Loan of 
1899 sinking fund 5’s............eeeeeees 
Regular delivery in denominations of 
£100 and £200 f £21.897,96 gf 10034 10054 
Small bonds denominations of £20 | sewane <clar ebb.) eee. Been 
Large bonds den’tions of £500 and £1,000. 


U.S8 of Mex. 45 gold debt 1904 ser. A..1954 | ag o» d D i 92 9434 938% 
” ser.B.. 1954 { 39,870,000 J E | weve. seca] seen “ee 


MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY.—The Treasury increased its net 
stock of money last month $9,800.000. The total cash, however, was reduced 
$4,400,000. A decrease of $14,200,000 in outstanding certificates accounts 
for the increase in net cash. 


MoNnEY IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 
Jan. 1,1905,. Aug. 1, 1905, Sept.1, 1905, Oct. 1, 190 


Gold coin and bullion...... cobain wienemsin $696,404,007 $717,810,763 726,800,766 $734,927,793 
Silver dollars 487,756,494 494.617,319 pepe 488,791,964 
Silver bullion 1,708,079 

Subsidiary silver.. 9,280,167 13,070,177 11,664,150 

United States notes — 4,398,389 15,249,241 13,141,905 é 
National bank notes 4 15,636,878 17,222°511 20,100,441 16,101,921 


se $1,215,179,014 $1,257,970,011 $1,264,329,564 $1,259,870,024 
Certificates and Treasury 90, 

outstanding 945,696,970 961,080,405 964,594,533 950,334,144 
Net cash in Treasury $269, 482,044 296,889,606 $299,735,031 $309,535,880 








BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 


Bartlett.—Frank Bartlett, President of the Auburn (Me.) Savings Bank, 
died September 10, aged seventy-nine years. 

Bates.—Joseph M. Bates, President of the First National Bank, Attleboro, 
Mass., died September 7. He was born at Wickford, R. I., August 2, 1833. 

Carey.—J. H. Carey, President of the Jesup (Iowa) State Bank, died Sep- 
tember 16, aged sixty-four years. 

Claflin.—Charles L, Claflin, President of the Hopkinton (Mass.) National 
Bank, and a trustee of the Hopkinton Savings Bank, died September 3. H+ 
was born at Hopkinton March 16, 1851. 

Duncan.—Thomas Duncan, Cashier of the Elling State Bank, Virginia City, 
Montana, died September 21. He was born in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1851. 

Dusenbury.—George A. Dusenbury, President of the Exchange Savings 
Bank, Mount Pleasant, Mich., died September 22. He was born at Marshall, 
Mich., in 1845. In 1881 he went to Mount Pleasant and engaged in banking. 

Gates.—Lyman J. Gates, President of the First National Bank, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., died September 14, aged seventy-three years. 

Greenwood.—Marcellus B. Greenwood, Vice-President and Manager of the 
Daly Bank and Trust Co., Anaconda, Mont., died September 16. His death 
occurred at Minneapolis, Minn., and while he was on his way to visit his 
former home at La Crosse, Wis. 

Halsey.—Meline W. Halsey, Secretary and Treasurer of the Union County 
Savings Institution, Elizabeth, N. J., died September 24. 

Haviland.—F. C. Haviland, Cashier of the Farmers’ National Bank, Hudson, 
N. Y., and connected with that institution for forty years, died September 28. 

Howe.—Alden A. Howe, Treasurer of the Newton (Mass.) Savings Bank, 
died September 24, 

McGahan.—Thomas R. McGahan, President of the Exchange Banking and 
Trust Co., Charleston, S. C., and former president of the chamber of commerce 
and of the cotton exchange, and for thirty-three years president of the board 
of health, died September 26. He was born at Madison, Ga., in 1825, locating 
at Charleston in 1853. 

MeGinniss.—R. P. McGinniss, President of the Owensville (Ind.) Banking 
Co., died September 18, aged sixty-three years. 

Parsons.—Charles Parsons, President of the State National Bank, St. Louis, 
Mo., died September 16. Mr. Parsons wis born at Homer, N. Y., in 1824. He 
was formerly President of the American Bankers’ Association, and was on 
of the oldest and best-known bankers in the West. 

Peabody.—Francis H. Peabody, head of the well-known banking firm of 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., Boston, died September 22, at the age of seventy-foe3r 
years. 

Sheets.— Philip Sheets, President of the Shelby County Bank, Botkins, wfi10, 
died September 16. 

Smart.—D. C. Smart, President of Los Nietos Valley Bank, Downey, Cal., 
died September 16, aged sixty-five years. 

Weston.—Hon. J. B. Weston, President of the Beatrice (Neb.) National 
Bank, and formerly State Treasurer of Nebraska, died September 15, aged 
eighty years. 

Wood.—W. G. Wood, Manager of the Bank of Toronto, at Oakville, Ont., 
died September 20. 

Woods.—John Woods, President of the Wauneta Falls Bank, Wauneta, Neb., 
died September 7. 





